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FACT AND COMMENT 


' AUGUSTINE, FLA., is to have a silk pro- 
» lucing plant, according to press dispatches 
en acres have been secured, and mulberry trees 

d for feeding silk worms are to be secured and 


d 


i 


1916 there were 3,513,000 automobiles registered 
| this country and 251,000 motorcycles, accord- 
to the United States Office of Public Roads 
number of cars and motorcycles had increased 
43 per cent. as compared with 1915. 
* * * 


\ | CORDING to a dispatch from Portland, Ore., 

4% dated Oct. 15, it is estimated that more than 

f the clip of 1917 Oregon wool remains unsold 

Oregon’s 1917 wool clip is 

said to be the most valuable ever raised. While the 

| is only slightly larger than in 1916 it is esti- 

ed to be worth more than $6,000,000 or twice the 

f last year’s clip and $2,000,000 more than 

lue of the 1908 product, which was the State’s 
rd clip 


erowers’ hands. 


* * * 


2 Japanese Government has just completed an 
nvestigation of the number of motor vehicles 
n use by the armies at war. It finds that the 
Central Powers have about 131,050 machines, of 
Germany is using 100,000; 30,000 by Austria; 
Turkey, and 300 by Bulgaria. The Entente 

ive 172,125, including 30,000 owned by Eng 

80,000 by France; 40,000 by Russia; 10,000 by 
10,300 by Belgium; 1,700 by Roumania, and 


Serhi 


\ \NDBOOK has just been issued by the De 
‘ irtment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
The West Indies as an Export Field.” 
shows the importance of this market, as it 
the fact that more American goods were 
these islands in 1916 than to the entire 
\merican continent. Including Porto Rico, 
k $191,195,791 worth of goods made in the 
States during the year, while the total Amer- 
hipments to South America were $177,628,611. 


* * * 


.* LDREN’S wages were not high in England 
ntil the war made it possible for a girl of 14 

is much as her father used to get in such 
tments as the dye-house. Too much money 
the child, and manufacturers have wondered 


¢ 


what to do about it. James Hinchliffe of Denby 


has offered a suggestion that is at least practi- 


( If the parents know the amount of the earn- 
mischief is reduced a little and he has pro- 
that employers should report to parents the 

( ngs of all people under 18. 


* * * 


A OMMITTEE representing the National Gar- 
- ment Retailers’ Association, comprising sey- 
ding merchants of New York City, attended 
erence this week at Washington to devise 

nd means to insure a judicious use of cloth 
making of women’s garments The con 

was called by the Commercial Economy 
Franklin Simon, president of the Associa 

ited the committee will endeavor to make 
ggestions to meet the exigency of the war 

ith as little disturbance to business as 
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] EPORTS of the equipment furnished the vari 

ous cantonments for the new National Army 
are said to include 1,402,390 blankets; 422,346 bed 
sacks; 436,749 cotton breeches; 259,805 woolen 


bre« che 3 5 





267,579 cotton coats ; 204,7 woolen coats; 
289,731 overcoats ; 4,002,586 pieces of underwear, and 
937,734 pairs of shoes. All of this material was 
made in this country, and the quartermaster’s dé 
partment of the army is said to have declared that 
deliveries have been made that seemed impossible a 
few weeks ago. This indicates the readiness of the 
industry to mobilize for the big task of supplying 
the necessary equipment in clothing, at least, for the 
soldiers 

* * * 


ARIS and London are both thinking more about 

their buttons, and the hand-painted, braided or 
embroidered button is coming into vogue. In such 
details fashion is very fickle, but variety has always 
to be sought from somewhere and under war con- 
ditions it may be easier to get fancy buttons than 
fancy cloth. Two centuries ago England passed a 
law prohibiting the making or wearing of buttons 
covered with such fabrics as cloths were usually 
made from. Buttons at one time were articles care 
fully bequeathed in wills and it was button-making 
that led Macclesfield into the silk trade. Hair but 
tons covered with Turkey mohair yarn and others 
worked in colored silk twists gave some thousands 


of people a living. 


He’ true that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. A New York daily in reporting the meet- 
ing of wool manufacturers, last week, to consider the 
matter of conservation, said, among other things: 

The three hundred men present, representing the 
wool industry in various States, adopted a resolution 
which will place genuine woolen articles of clothing 


beyond the reach of any except soldiers and seamen 


and compel civilians to wear next year garments 
containing little wool. \s some of the mills are 
not equipped for using cotton warps, the committe: 
suggested that the Government arrange with Great 
Britain to release for shipment to this country from 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds of Australian and 
\ 


‘ew Zealand wools to provide for shipments now 
overdue.” 


i and CHEMICAL MARKETS, published 
in New York, is of the opinion that one of 
the most evident weaknesses in the dyestuff indus- 
try is its lack of organization. It argues that there 
is no association where matters affecting legisla 
tion, export and general trade interest can be dis- 
cussed and a solid front presented. In connection 
with the tariff the question is asked who is going 
to look after the trade’s interests in Washington and 
whether the industry will “allow the textile mills 
to dictate the rate of protection for dyes and colors 
as in the past. Will they allow jokers to be in 
serted in the law like the discrimination against the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo, which was in 
serted in the last bill, in order to favor some large 
users of indigo?” 


HE official bulletin of the cement industry shows 
that the annual production of cement for the 
past several years is about 85,000,000 barrels or 
about 340,000,000 sacks. Deductine 20,000,000 from 
this to take care of shipments of cement in bulk 


and wooden barrels and paper sacks, there is left 


320,000,000 sacks shipped annually in otton clot) 
\ new sack is said to make about eight trips, or in 
oe = 
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nual replacement of about 40,000,000 sac 1 
In this connection the Maginnis Cotton Mi: 
New Orleans, | state that thei itput r 1917 


will amount to 18,000,000 sacks, and they ex 


turn out during 1918 about 20,000,000 c 

The mill also makes its own sewing twine used 
for the bags, as well as the printing ink, s t 
every factor entering into this product is made in 


their own plant 


DRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Depart 
ment of the Interior, says “Although it will 

be necessary to use the coal and oil now being pr 

duced to the highest possible advantage, it must b 


recognized that the requirements of the nation for 


energy are increasing rapidly, especially in regions 
of great industrial activity. Obviously, immediat 
conservation of fuels can best be accomplished by 
utilizing all available water powet1 New require 
ments for power should therefore be met so fat 


as practicable by the installation or enlargement of 
hydro-electric plants; present requirements should 


be satisfied by substituting all available water power 


for steam-generated energy requiring coal and oil 


for its production. This means that all water avail 


able at water-power plants should be made to p1 


duce energy up to the practicable hydraulic capacity 


of the works and the requirement t the pop la 
tion and industries within transmission distance: f 
the site 

HE name f Mosul—which is alm 


site of ancient Nineveh—is a reminder of o 


of the beautiful women’s fabrics we originally derived 


from the East and the inventive skill of the Arabs 
for muslin (French mousseline) take its name 
from Mosul, or Moussul, whet made 
Similarly, tabaret and = ta by (watered. sill ire 
names derived from Arabic ’attabi, a kind of rich, 
waved sill st made in ‘Att \ it 

Bagdad. Even our tabby cat seems to have been 
called from its wavy markings, reminiscent of wa 
tered silk In the same way, damask came from 
Damascus, gauze (more doubtfully) from Gaza | 
sarcenet from Saracen silk weave The richly 
embroidered tissue of a baldacchino derived it 


name from the Italian Baldacco (Bagdad), though 
Dr. Isaac Taylor says it was in. New Bagdad—a 
suburb of Cairo—that it was manufactured. From 
another suburb of Cairo in early times—Fostat—we 
get the name of our homely fustian, which was 
formerly made there—Manchester Guardian 


* * * 


EN will take more holding down in the army 
4 when peace is declared, but it is not the 
British intention to disband the millions of warriors 
at once. Men with jobs to go to and men belonging 
to given trades will be released first. Evidently 
with a view to returning men to civil occupation 

the whole army has been ticketed and classified in 
advance. Consideration has been paid also to th 
demobilization of war materials, of which wool is 
one. The plans are only provisional, but as far as 
the Minister of Reconstruction can see a rationing 
system will have to be continued. Materials which 
have to be imported and of which there is a world 
shortage are to be doled out to keep industry at 
work and to prevent the skying of prices. Upon 
this matter manufacturers will claim a voice Not 


one in a million wants Government control to last 


a day longer than is indispensably needed, but if it 
is left to salaried officials to decide whether their 


OWN services are reanired r not o ln 


{ i { eriod o} 
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LABOR PROBLEMS INCREASE 


~ I cing received that the Gov 
1 cl 1 ‘ 
+} ‘ 
I unskilled 
1 1 
heaply a 
| tf h 
1 ; 
ty 
Lat ‘ 
t] i) tt le lack 
1 T « wl « 
inary task The knowled that 
t ( ag \ ( t ere 1S any 
with their work causes a spirit of 
carelessness and indifference which has its immedi 
ate effect upon production Manufacturers every 
\ ' ’ 
where are contending that with the same number of 


skilled operatives they have always had they are un 


able to turn out the percentage of production from 


the Same amount of machine rv as inder more nor 
mal conditions. Threats and arguments are in vain, 
and the manufacturer is obliged to be satished with 
an output considerably below what he should be get 
ting and what his machinery and force are capable 


of producing. It is trite to say that such a condition 


of affairs adds materially to the cost of production 
and also decreases the pront on sales 
Those who take a long look ahead foresee even 


more unfavorable conditions should it become nec 


essary, on account of increa competition after 
the war, to reduce was to a more normal basis 
The operative h become ; { med to a level ot 
wage from which it will be a difficult matter to dis 
lodge him, to say the least \djustment to a lower 
basis means endless trouble, strikes, dissatisfaction, 
d probably increasing determination to restrict the 
operative’s productive capacity. There is every rea 
S t t 1 to \V vy with apprel ensio 
the p t t 1 of labor nd Nor 1s it sur 
I that he |} ttle | tor figur up 
the selling price mei lise. The buyer m 


mplain of inordinately high prices, but were lh 
to understand fully the difficulties with which the 


sider him 
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self fortunate that no higher level of quotations is 
prevalent. The question of industrial management at 


the present time is a subject worthy of the most earn- 
est consideration by the employer of labor. The 
adoption of most modern practices, the study of up- 
to-date methods, and the development of a closer re- 
lationship between labor and capital, with the injec- 
tion, if possible, into operatives of a more patriotic 
spirit than at present seems to exist, are all mat- 
ters that call for constant research and wise applica- 


tion 


AN ACTIVE ASSOCIATION 


HOSE who attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

this week were able for the first time to witness 
a demonstration of the benefits to accrue to the 
industry from the reorganization of the work of 
this Associatic n, and from the co ordination of its 
activities with those of the American Association 
through the National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers. For years, TEXTILE WoRLD JouR- 
NAL and its predecessors preached the wisdom of 
united action by the industry on national and in- 
ternational problems and movements. We welcomed 
the organization of the old National Council and 
regretted its failure to fulfill the mission that it 


» perform. We welcomed its re 

vival last year and are now glad to publish th 

evidence that seems to prove beyond the shadow 
a doubt that it is adequate to meet the indus 


try’s need of a truly representative national body 


was well adapted { 


The new National Council differs in no important 
particular from the original organization that was 


largely the result of a movement started by former 


President Franklin W. Hobbs of the National As 
sociatior Its apparent failure, or protracted do 
mat 1 ip] have been due to atl 
herently wrong in the organization itself, but to 
tl 1 ssociations to breath 
it the I For years it stood lik 
| \ d icl with the belt on th 
h ing it } 
\ | he N \ ( d to the 
tl \ime \ ther« 
hi nd the n \ 
| ht | The Na 
\ I | K 1 101 h 
cr t hin ! 1 d this h 
‘ of the various pet 
rar ized th Na 
al Association They have enlisted the imme 
liat nd hearty co-operation of th Ameri 
\ lation and at given commanding force by 
their presentation to other national industrial or 
ganizations ind to Government representatives 
through the National Council 
Great movements in industry usually have local 


ized beginnings and then broaden and strengthen lik« 
the ripples set in motion by a stone dropped into a 
pond. For instance, the work of the National As 
sociation’s Committee on Cotton Exports and Im 
ports has been the most important factor in causing 
our Government to cut off shipments of raw cot 
ton to European neutrals contiguous to Germany 
and Austria, and when its efforts became national 


in scope they were taken over by the National 


Council of American Cotton Manufacturers and 
have been handled since then by the latter’s Com 
ittee of Cotton Control The National Associa 
tion’s Committee on Foreign Trade, while main 
taining its identity, has also found it advisable to 
operate through the National Council’s Committe 
Cotton Control, and most its work is of such 
an international character that it will not be sur 
prisit if it is completely merged into the National 
Council eventually The conservation of cotto 
we, to which the National Assoctation’s Com 
mittee on Rates and Transportation has so su 
( lly devoted its energies, was initiated dy Tex 
Wor JOURN nd is now being handled by 
1 ) ea | tl National Col 1] 
Othe 1 te of tl Nat 1 Associ n that 
must immed r eve lly operate th h 
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become consolidated with similar committees of 

National Council are those on International Cott 
Conference, Tariff and Taxation, Labor, Techni 
Problems and Research and the Committee on S 
cial Welfare. Already steps have been taken 

the National Council to consolidate the tariff co: 
mittees of the National and the American Associ 
tions. This brief resume of the broadened activi! 
of the National Association working through | 
manent committees and co-operating with 


American, or southern association, through the ‘ 


tional Council, makes it possible to visualize 
enormous possibilities of such co-ordinated 
for the benefit of the industry as a whole. 

It is not impossible that this new form of p 
manent activity, involving the co-operation of « 
mittees with the executive staff of the Associati: 
may necessitate a change in the character of fut 
conventions. Not only may it obviate the necess 
of conscripting members to prepare valuable t 
nical papers to be delivered later to a hall fil 
largely with empty seats, but it may actually 
found difficult to arrange a convention progran 
such a manner that every one interested in 
mnmerous group meetings of committees will h 
an opportunity of attending as many as they w« 
desire. It is not impossible that the commit! 
method of sig ge legislative, labor and_ so 
problems may be adapted to the investigation 
discussion of technical problems, thus impell 
their study by selected members and inevitably le: 
ing to freer and fuller discussion than is possi 
when one man is made responsible for the pres 
tation of a subject. There is good reason to bell 
that during the administration of President Be: 
of the National Association greater progress | 
heen made toward the development of Associat 
work that will prove a lasting benefit to the indu 
than during any similar period in the history 


the organization and its predecessors 


UNCOMMERCIAL PRACTICES CON. 
DEMNED 
N OW and again reports are heard of uncom: 
4 cial practices in connection with the deve 
ment of export trade. One of the most flagrant 
nees of this kind was reported in connection 
the filling of war orders placed by the French gi 
It was stated at that time that unm 
ble goods were sent abroad calculated to d 
the products and methods of American textil 
ufacturers, Whether the manufacturer himsce!l 
the middleman was to blame has always be: 
question in the minds of the trade. 

Now, however, comes a report of discredit 
deliveries on export orders for South America, 
blame for which seems to lie at the door of An 
‘an knitters. We do not believe that this re 


widespread policy on the 
of producers to deliver merchandise that is not 
to specifications and generally undesirable. 
heartily endorse the action of the meeting held 


sents any general 


week at Reading, expressing strong disapproval 
the practices uncovered, and we believe that 
disapproval voices the sentiment of the entire 
tile industry 

At the same time we are constrained to bel 
that such instances of unmercantile operations 
merely Sporadic and do not represent the m 
of the textile industry. The difficulty of buil 
up an export trade and the necessity of m« 
active competition in the maintenance of such 
after the war is over are elements that seen 
prohibit anything but the most punctilious  r: 
or high commercial procedure, to say nothit 
the element of patriotism which should entet 
trongly into all efforts to develop a foreign 
ness. It is trite to say that such methods as 
instanced should be instantly and_ strongly 


demned, and we are glad to see that official 


by a trade association has been taken of a1 
vidual attempt to injure the reputation of Am¢ 


textile manufacturers 
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(ONDEMN SHARP PRACTICES 





Peonsylvania Knitters at Reading Criti- 
cize Export Methods 

e regular monthly meeting of the 
| sylvania Division of the National 
A iation of Hosiery & Underwear 
\j. ufacturers was held at the Ameri- 
carn House, Reading, Pa., on Saturday, 
Oc:. 13, and was marked by a large at- 


ter ance of manufacturers who took a 
ke interest in the developments of 
the cession, Although this meeting was 
he nder the auspices of the under- 
we manufacturers there was a large 
attendance of hosiery mill men, show- 
ing broad interest developed in mat- 
ter importance to both branches of 
th lustry. Edward Blood, Sr., pre- 


MERCANTILE EXPORT PRACTICES 
l rsal greeted the 
ant cement that evidences have been 
dis red of the efforts of certain 
mal cturers to deliver unsatisfactory 
goods in filling orders booked for South 
An an countries. As proof of this 
st nt, samples were shown to mem- 
bers taken from a lot of goods con- 
tait in a case which was intended to 
be delivered at New York, cash against 
documents on the docks. The goods 
wel irchased and billed as ladies’ fine 
vauge hosiery, but the samples ranged 
neths from a short half-hose up 
length hosiery. This method 

wa ndemned in unmeasured 
nd t a single member present 
tly willing to defend such a 
Charles E. Leippe was one of 
critics of this method of do- 
ness, while others added strong 
protest. It is an indication of 
of the American hosiery 
turer in instantly condemning 
edure as reflecting discredit 
\merican industry in the for 
kets and jeopardizing the de- 
of business, while at the 
it sullied the honor of th 
States in this world crisis Fol- 

this thought these 
unanimously adopted: 
That the Pennsylvania 
D) the National Association of 
H & Underwear Manufacturers 
condemn as most repr 
nd calculated to discredit 
manufactures in the markets 


condemnation 


terms 
was 


r¢ solu 


ree x 


rld, the practice of a_ few 
; revealed by irrefut 
nee of foisting unworthy mer 


turers as 


on the markets of South 
\r \nd we would urge the tak 
ng h steps as may be deemed 


for safeguarding the interests 
th eat body of American manu- 
who we accord 
sentiments herein expressed. 
Res pb, That copies of the forego- 
ing resolution be placed at the disposal 
proper administrative depart- 
Washington, with the request 
that th be transmitted to the United 


South American 


know are in 


onsuls in 


PMENT OF PRICE EXGHANGE 
\ report was presented of the de- 
s of the Price Exchange plans 
operation. It was the 

eting that the Exchange can 

very valuable institution as 

has been demonstrated to the 

n of many manufacturers 
embers present who had been 
warm or even opposed to the 
| they were convinced of its 
ty and value, and would co- 
st thoroughly. For simpli- 
method of presenting prices 
new form of report was 
before the mecting which 
d to bring about uniformity. 
consists of a blank upon 
printed all the possible items 


sense 
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involved in the description of the sale. additional orders. A number of manu- 
The manufacturer is required to write facturers stated they had purchased cot- 
only about ten words—the date, the num- ton yarns up to next March, having 
ber of needles and the weight of the taken advantage of the recent decline. 
goods, merely checking off the items in- While there is a feeling that yarns will 
volved in the sale. not be lower permanently, there was a 
As showing the utility of the Price disposition to avoid heavy purchases be- 
Exchange plan, a price was taken from yond known requirements. One manu- 
the first report presented, with a de- facturer reported that while his custom- 
scription of the goods, and stated to the ers had not taken nearly as much busi- 
members present for their opinion. ness on their spring orders, as they had 
The merchandise concerned was a 176- for last year, nevertheless they were 
needle half-hose, 16 ounce, with looped coming in for duplicates and paying 20c. 
toe, sold at $1.15. It was the opinion § a dozen more than the initial price. 
of all, including several New York sell- One line of underwear represented at 
ing agents w ho were present as guests, which had been selling at 
that the price was too low, and one $3 a dozen, it was stated, was being sold 
selling agent stated the price should be in the retail stores at $6 a dozen or SOc. 
$1.25. This exchange of ideas demon- a garment, so the manufacturer stated 
strates the great advantage enjoyed by it should and would be sold at $3.25. 
the manufacturer who is not fully con- COOPERATIVE DYEING 
versant with the market. The proposition for the formation of 
MARKET CONDITIONS DISCUSSED a central dyeing and finishing plant in 
It was the general opinion of the which those manufacturers utilizing its 
members present that there was a scar- facilities should be the stockholders 
city of half hose in fine gauge goods was also broached, and received rather 
generally as well as ribbed goods. A favorable consideration. It was argued 
good market which should enable every that the establishment of such a plant 
manufacturer to obtain full value was would prove to be an efficient provision 
reported. as a war emergency, especially because 


the meeting 


DISCUSSED 
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In the matter of conditions in light of the difficulties exp 


rienced with he Ip 


weight underwear, a request was made in the matter of boarding hosiery in 
for demonstration. It was apparent certain sections. Such a plant, it is be 
that there had been light buying for lieved, would go far to eliminate this 
spring goods so far, as mills were not trouble. 

generally busy. Nearly all the manu Reports regarding the policy of f. 0 


facturers present stated they had all the b 


mill shipment indicated an increasing 
help they required to operate their mills 


number of manufacturers adopting this 


at present. There was a very modest policy beginning with the first of the 
response to the query if any manufac year, so that it will be in practically 
turer had all the business he wanted, general use in the near future 

and a number stated they could take When several manufacturers were 





Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., Oct. 18 (Special cable to the Journal).-Larger business 
maintained. Producers more independent. Margin of porfit improving. 
Healthy buying for India, especially in printing and bleaching cloths, with 
occasional shirting orders. Yarns strongly held and encouraging turnover. 
Oldham labor dispute settled. Neills crop estimate considered bearish. 

Manchester, Eng., Oct. 11 (Special cable to the Journal). Active market: 
increased turnover in yarn and cloth at hardening prices. Free buying in piece 
goods for India and numerous minor outlets. Big yarn business; spinners 


and manufacturers in stronger position. Labor dispute at Oldham; about 
sixty mills stopped. 


Bradford, Eng., Oct. 14 
reports exceedingly 


(Special cable to the Journal). 
strong market, quoting fully 
wool, clean and scoured Port Elizabeth. 
merino, clean and scoured, C. I 
Bradford. 

Imperial Government has decided not to commandeer Cape clip. It simply 
asks growers to make offer promising the purchase on the same terms as the 
Australian clip. It is expected fully half the clip will be offered. Mohair 
remains free. The Department is offering to sell noils not wanted for military 
purposes at full market prices. Department expected further advances in 
General fear expressed that the balance of worsted yarns avail- 
able for the civilian trade insufficient to keep looms running. Mills 
fully employed on military orders. 


South Africa 
65d. for decent combing 
Montevideo quotes good combing 
. F. Liverpool, 80d. Prices much too high for 


wool prices. 


more 


(1605) 73 


asked why they had not co operated in 
the development of the exchange 
by reporting prices, it was shown they 
were still delivering old orders, and 
they had not yet named any 
the coming season, 


price 


prices for 


Following the business session a buf- 
fet luncheon was served which enabled 
the manuiacturers attending the meeting 
to mingle in a social way, and develop 
the closer relationship which adds ma 
terlally to the value of these gatherings 

Among those present were: 


Blood, John Blood & Co., 
delphia; Charles E. 


Edward 
Inc., Phila 


Leippe, 


Reading 


(Pa.) Knitting Mills; Dr. A. J. Fink, 
Hamburg (Pa.) Knitting Mills & 
Bleach Works; Walter F. Meck, Meck 
& Co., Schuylkill Haven, Pa; C. C. 
Miller, Regal Hosiery Co.; Edw. Glas 
ser, Glasser Hosiery Co.; George S 
Weinerth, D. S. & W. Hosiery A6; * 


William G. Shucker, L. H Fisher, 
Value Hosiery Co., all of Reading; F 
S. Weaver, T. Reiffsnvder, Ephrata 
(Pa.) Hosiery Mill Co.; W. E. Snader, 


Conestoga Hosiery Co. P. G. Murray, 


Brownstown; Frank J. Allen, Walter | 
Allen, Allen Knitting Mills, Boyertown; 
J. A. Eberly, Shillington; Harry W 
Anthony, Herbein & Anthony, 
town; C. A. Wanner, Fleetwood, John 
D. Berger, Berger Bros., Schuylkill 
Haven; M. C. Killian, K. W. Knitting 
Mills; G. H. Leininger, William G 
Leininger; William Eshelman, J. J 
Eshelman & Co., all of Mohnton: 
Thomas J}. Whittaker, Hazle Knitting 
Mills, Hazleton; Robert W. Rems, John 
Rems & Sons, Macungie; Jos. V. R 
Leinbach, Reading (Pa.) Underwear 
Co.; Jere P. Quinlan, Robert 
George Caruthers, all of New Yor! 
City: C.. B Carter; Rid P. Reif 
National Hos 


Underwear Co., Philadelphia 
TO EXPEDITE SHIPMENT 


Officials by Manufac 
turers’ Committee Encouraging 


Strauss 


1 
Steele, 


Sti ick - 


ery & 


Association of 


Conferences with 


The mmmittee of the National A 
cation ot Cotton Manufacturer 
transport n met on Wed I wit 
Secret Ho ton, the Departs 
\ ! nd 1 ‘ t-¢ 
he departm at Washi ‘ Ch 
subject discussic was the 


and the 


assurances that 


ance of a standard gin box, 


committer Was given 


etlorts would be made by the depart 
ment to persuade its general adoption 
by those who have been backward in 
agreeing to its us¢ 

This committee also had an inter 
esting and profitable interview with 
Chairman Hurley and the Shipping 
Board. The result of this interview was 
that assurances were given that the 
shipment of cotton from southern 


points would be facilitated in the 
future by the use of sailing vessels. 

A conference with the Railroads Wat 
Board was also held and it was agreed 
that a meeting of the committee and the 
trafic managers of the cotton roads 
would be held within the next two weeks 
in an effort to agree upon the 
mendations of the committee on th 
high density of bales 


near 


recom 


cotton 


To Have Charlotte Warehouse 


Charlotte, N. C., has been selected 
as a distributing point of dyestuffs in 
the South by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., of New York. This 
company has leased a large warehous« 
in Charlotte, consisting of three floors 
and basement. In order that customers 
may have samples matched and mer 
chandt ti shipy ed promptly a laboratory 
and mixing department will be in 
stalled. This company will carry in its 


Charlotte warehouse an extensive stock 


of colors and chemicals. 








DELIVERIES BY WAR DEP’ 





Clothing Supplies Sent to 16 Cantonments 
Aggregate 12,974,111 Articles 
D. C. Oct. 16 Phe 













5 ‘ \\ | zed the 
\ \ th n } irticles oO 
wearing apparel and sleeping « pment 
| been sl pped to the sixteen Na 
tional Army cantonments since their re¢ 
tri 1 the assignment 
ted men. thereto Additional 

! nts are movil th rapidity 
Figures compiled in the office of the 





‘ ] - . 
Quartermaster-General are here given 





cover shipments of ma 


2. There is also given 






the number of men so far ordered sent 





cach camp, including the additional 
increment ordered on Oct. 3. Ship 


clothing are keeping pace now 






ments of 
with the filling up of the cantonments. 

The statement by the Quartermaster 
Department reveals that the manufac- 
industry of the United States has 
made a wonderful response to the em- 
ergency demands of the War Depart 


ment Deliveries have been made that 





turing 








1 


ecmed impossible a few weeks ago. It 
hould be considered that with the out 
estab 


country had no large 






break of war the manufacturing 
hments of this 


reserves, owing to domesti 





consump 


| he S¢ 






ind large boreign orders 







( \ ( inized quickly for 
1 need additional looms, 
p | and ether facilits have been 


















































pr ded and there has been a remark 
] bal in manufacturing 

I] | 1 State wa dependent 

1 ) it wn re in 

! ( py ra \ It wa 

| he nations a 

lw h h p ious to 

e i the wa th yuntri 

| hemsely An can 

| i ot h limited 

] l { | CK ¢ < 1 I 

h made 1 K 

hen 1 dif are 

‘ We have 1 ipped 

| \ home but hav yu 

ti e within the short 

1 1 x th Our industries 

\ urprisingly \obilized and 

tl 1 re { { pre ‘ to be 

idy a 1 ample 

There is first given below the name 

{ the cantonm« The figures oppo 

Sil represent the number of sel ted 


men now present at that camp, or o1 
red to report thereto 
Other figures show the number of 


bl bedsacks, stockings and other 


lankets, 
articles shipped to each cantonment as 

Oct: 2 1917 Sines that date addi 
tional deliveries have gone forward, but 
the complete statement of the Quartet 
mastel Department covers equipment as 


> 


CAMP CUSTER, MICHIGAN MEN, 16,193 





Bedsacks, 24 blanket 108.441: cotton 
breeches, 15.527: woolen breeches, 19,707; 
ceil src Mg te ats, 32,191 
oa ne , , ) winter drawers 
‘ ; : ee 
4 ’ tt 
1; light wo stockings, 88,1¢ 
indershirts 4 140 voolen 


rt f KE 


AMP DEVENS MASSACHUSETTS 





Bed ks 863; blanket 120,889 
t 177 Ww br he 
coa \ 2 at 
1 { »: w r a 
flanne hir { stockin 
24 
¢ 1 unde 
658 
1 DIX a Da ! rSEY MEN 19, 3¢ 
’ ca I kets, 62,9 cotton 
\¢ 
ee t \ n coats, 2,594 








‘AMP FUNSTON, KANSAS 





‘AMP GORDON, GEORGIA 


‘AMP GRANT 


“AMP PIKI 


"AMP TAYLOR, KENTUCKY 


| WAR DEVELOPMENTS AND 








} 92 ter dr ers 
ts 2.584 
‘ } 1 cing 
64 } tocking 84 otto 
i I t 62 i! hirt 
0 4/ 
AMP DODGI IOWA 20,324 
Bed } 2¢ ); blank 68,859 otton 
I ' V en breeches, 15,057 
it 1,046 woolen coats, 071 
imme ir rs, 37,460; winter drawer 
0 egzin 17,752 overcoats, 16,146; 
flannel hirts 73 4; cotton stockings, 
104, ght wool stockings, 67,739; cot 
ton undershirts, 45,000; woolen under 
shirt 86.19 


MEN, 39,533 
blankets, 64,134; cotton 


CKS, 24 0) 






es, 14,853 woolen breeches 9,455 
at 3,668; woolen coats, 17,577; 
drawer 11,040 winter dra 

rir 26,557; overcoats, d 
hirts 70,960; cotton stockings, 


$7,367; light wool stockings, 48,846; heavy 
wool stockings, 824 cotton undershirts, 
10; woolen undershirts, 78,805 

MEN, 507. 
blankets, 56,380; cotton 


woolen breeches, none 





Bedsacks, 17,000; 
breeches, 14,716; 
22,100 woolen coats, none; 


72,622; winter drawers 


cotton coats 


summer drawers, 





4,000 leggins 17 overcoats, none; 
flannel shirts 16,920; cotton stockings, 
112,260; light wool stockings, 65,044; cot- 
tor undershirts, 7,730 woolen under 


ris, none 

ILLINOIS E 
3edsacks, 24,385; blankets, 300; cotton 
breeches 34,900 woolen breeches, 6,931 
cotton coats, 14,924 woolen coats, 13,427; 
summer drawers, 31,604; winter drawers, 
84,132; leggins, 22,560; overcoats, 12,930; 
flannel shirts, 29,812; cotton stockings, 
107,340; light woolen stockings, 70,578; 
cotton undershirt 40,000; woolen under- 
shirts, 83,422 





"AMP JACKSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MEN, 24,97 
Bedsacks, 15,000; blankets, 2.203: cotton 
breeches, 31,285 woolen breeches, none; 
cotton coats 5,350; woolen coats none 


summer drawer winter drawers, 








none; leggins overcoats, none; 
flannel shirts cotton stockings 
65.080 igh ooler tockings, 88,824; cot 
ton undershirts 92,310 woolen under 
shirt none 


AMP LEE, VIRGINIA MEN, 27,061 


Bedsacks 100; blanket 114,135; cotton 
bree ¢ 830 “ br } 4g ’ 
cott at 1,937 woolen coats, 1,850: 
1 r drawe 80 vinter drawers 
& { r £18 ‘ ut 19,074 
flanr s 70,369 cottor stockings, 
6,420 ight wooler stockings 97,294 
cotton undershirt 79,980; woolen under- 
shirts, 60,810 


‘AMP LEWIS, WASHINGTON. MEN, 39,171 





Bedsacks, 46,726; blankets, 167,566; cotton 
1 he nor ¢ bre he 
n ut le c its 
in dr e; vinter 
, leg 4; over« 
1 sh « ti 
ligt le t k 
ur rst \ len 1 ler 








ummer rawer! 0,817 vinter 

116,911 t 4,111 oats 
flannel shirt 996 itton s 
66,878 ht t kings, 41 

t ur ! iS, ¢ Ww inde 
shirt ‘ 


ARKANSAS MEN, 24,639 





Bedsack 23,41 blankets, 121,931; cotton 
breeche 7,7¢ woolen breeches, none 

itton coats 22,708; woolen coats, none; 
summer drawers, 87,428; winter drawers, 
none leggins 23,160; overcoats, 14,3 : 
flannel shirts, 62,552; cotton stockings, 
104,891 light woolen stockings, 82,146 
cotton undershirts, 68,664; woolen under 
shirts none 


MEN, 27,462 
blankets, 61,948: cotton 
woolen breeches, 7,522; 

cotton coats 13.769 woolen coats 9,880; 

summer drawers, 58,360; winter drawers, 

324; leggins, 27,872; overcoats, 16,800; 
flannel shirts, 45,400; cotton stockings, 

116,124 light woolen stockings, 93,373; 

heavy woolen stockings, 12,151; cotton un 

dershirts 45,230 undershirts, 

1,324 


Bedsacks, 38,858; 


breeches, 20,310 


woolen 


‘AMP TRAVIS, TEXAS. MEN, 29,249 


Bedsacks, 40,000; blankets, 101,912: cotton 
breeches, 112,622; woolen breeches, none: 
48,769 


otton coats woolen coats, none; 


summer drawers, 121,654; winter drawers, 


none; leggins 30,849; overcoats, none; 
flannel shirts 39.676; cotton stockings, 
112,406 light woolen stockings 93.060: 
cotton undershirts, 133,750; woolen under- 
shirt none 
‘AMP SHERMAN, OHIO. MEN. 322.886 
Bedsacks, 1 0; blankets, 94,200; cotton 
breeches 34.323 woolen breeches, 15.090 
n coats, 15,000 woolen coats 15,090; 


nter drawers 





ats, 15,200 
st k S 
< 6.437 cot 
en under 


tK MEN, 29.5556 




















tton coats, 10,000; woolen coats, 25,029; 
summer drawer 66,210; winter drawers, 
90,673; leggins, 54,558; overcoats, 27,390; 
fla shirts, 19,815; cotton stockings, 
125,110 light woolen stockings, 85,684; 
cotton undershirts, 73,870; woolen under 
shirts, 81,558 


rOTAL FOR SIXTEEN CANTONMENTS 
Mer including additional increment or- 
der Oct. 3, 431,180 

jedsacks, 

Blankets 

Cotton breeches 

Woolen breeches 

Cotton coats 

Woolen coats 

Summer drawe: 

Winter drawers , 

Hats 607,374 

Leggins 459,310 

Overcoats 289,713 

Flannel shirt 

Cotton stockings 

Light wool stockings 

Heavy woo! stockings 

Cotton undershirts 

Woolen undershirts 

Shoes 











1,276,023 
12,975 
1,019,801 
1,023,093 
937,734 





12,974,111 


Grand total all articles 


TO REORGANIZE COUNCIL 
In Conjunction with 


Appointment of 
Committees of Industries 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Defi- 
nite plans for the reorganization of the 
work of the Council of National De- 
fense, so far as its purchasing activities 
are concerned, were announced here a 
Walter S. Gifford, 
director of the council and the advisory 
commission. * 


few days ago by 


This reorganization affects principally 
the long list of committees which in- 
clude more than 300 members, leaders 
in every line of American industry. It 
is to be carried out in conformity of 
section 3 of the Food Act, which for 
bids persons advising the 
about purchases to “induce or solicit” 


Government 


officials to purchase materials from con 
cerns in which they are interested 

The plans of the Council in this re 
gard are of the widest interest to every 
li business or indus 
try in the United 


States Chamber of Commerce has vol 


ne of manufacture, 


country, and_ the 


untarily offered to assist in carrying out 
the council’s projected reorganization 
‘We have reached 
evision of this plan is feasible and pos 
sible,” said Mr. Gifford in making the 
“We have put up to 
each industry the problem of selecting 


a stage where a 


announcement 


1 war service committee, to be chosen 


"vy members of the industry themselves, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has undertaken to aid 
us in getting industry to organize so 
they can make a selection of men to 
serve on these committees. They will 
correspond in scope to the present list 
of committees, ranging from ‘alcohol 
to zinc,’ but they will be in the nature 
of selling committees, rather than buy 
ing committees. In other words they 
will represent the industry and not the 
Government.” ; 


Standard Price Hearings 


Wasuineton, D. D., Oct. 15. 
Hearings are to be continued next 
week, beginning Oct. 23, by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on the question 
of standard prices Hearings were held 
for two days on the subject: the early 
part of this month and then adjourned 
until the date mentioned above. The 
weight of testimony, up to this time, is 
stronely in favor of the maintenance of 
Officials of the Com 
ission are anxious that all those who 


Stal dard prices 


be heard on this subject be 
at the adjourned hearings on 


' 





TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


WAR PROBLEMS DISCUSS! 


Press Convention Honored },, 
National Authorities 
Charles S. Whitmar 

received a rousing wel 


Trade 


Governor 
New York 
upon the occasion of an address 
vered before the annual banquet 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Friday night, at the Congress | 
Chicago. This banquet was held i 
junction with the three days’ confer 
of the association ending on Satu: 

Governor Whitman took occasi 
declare himself as unalterably op; 
to the zone system in connection 
second class postal rates, and t 
phasize the argument that such a m« 
was not calculated to give the ed 
tional benefits of newspapers and 
adicals equally to all citizens 

Governor Whitman also paid a 
ute to the successful efforts of the 
ness press of New York in secur 
volunteer enlistments to fill up the 
tional Guard regiments. His mes 
on the war in connection with business 
was an inspiring one, especially in 
nection with the responsibility of 
business press. 

This and other speaches at the 
quet were simply the rounding ou 
the program commenced on Friday 
ternoon, at which prominent nat 


figures spoke on the problems conf 
ing the Government and the nation 
the possibilities of co-operation | 
business press. This meeting w 
charge of the editors, who presente: 
the conference a scheme for natio1 
ing what is now known as _ the 
Editorial Conference, by 
associations are to be 

in various centers, with the possil 
of a central service, composed ol 
Washington representatives of thc 
through whom bu 
news may be disseminated by meat 


ness papers, 
a clearing house or news bureau 
WOOL AND LIBERTY BONDS 


Large Subscription to New Loan by Bos- 
ton Wool Dealers 

Six minutes after subscriptiot 
the second Liberty Loan had 
called for ata meeting of Boston 
dealers Wednesday afternoon.an 
$6,000,000 had been subscribed, and 
fore the meeting ended the total 
scriptions had reached $7,294,000 
meeting was held in the second 
loft of Hallowell, Jones & Donald, nd 
had been called by the Liberty | 
Committee of the wool trade to st 
late purchases of bonds by wool 
Previous to the meeting, through th 
courtesy of Commandant Rush of th 
Boston Navy Yard, the marine 
paraded through the streets in the 
district 

The meeting was opened shortly after 
three o’clock Wednesday afternoon }) 
William E. Jones, president of th s 
ton Wool Trade Association, and 
meeting was for the entire trade 
than the association, President 
turned the presiding chair oy 
Charles F. Avery, chairman of th 
erty Loan Committee for the 
trade. Addresses were made by ( 
man Aiken, of the Boston Federa! R 
serve Bank; M. P. Hallowell, 
chairman of the Liberty Loan 
mittee for New England: Rev 
ander Mann, D.D., and Robert | 
rick, a Boston financier and presid 


St veral New | 


ngland textile mil 
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Ds 


October 20, 1917 


TEXTILE 


Kconomizing Cotton Tonnage 


Railroads 


Endorse 


Plans of 


Washington Cotton Conference 


yward Elliott, chairman of the Rail- 

s’ War Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, drew attention in his ad- 
before the recent cotton confer- 
in Washington to a circular letter 
ssed to the presidents of all cotton 
ng railroads, emphasizing the fact 
nore efficient loading of cotton of- 
the most effective method of in- 
ng the available number of freight 


n southern territory. The circular 


letter in question was prepared by the 

Commission on Car Service of the 

American Railway Association, and cov- 

ers every phase of the subject as it af- 

fect’ railroad transportation of baled 

ott The letter is as follows: 
COTTON LOADING 


The one commodity which is most re- 
sponsible for draining cars out of the 
So and congesting them in the East 
is the great agricultural staple of the 
Sout cotton. 

\nd, furthermore, in studying the 
matter of intensive loading, we find cot- 
ton offers the most attractive opportun- 
ity of any commodity for improvement 
in this respect. 

\s you are fully aware, cotton moves 
locally in its bulky uncompressed state 
from the small producing stations into 
concentration or compress points, which 
is one problem (A), Then it moves in 
a condensed or compressed state from 
the concentration or compress points to 
the ports for export or to distant do- 
mestic mill points in New England and 
elsewuere, which is another problem 


[ANDLING OF GINHOUSE BALES 
In considering problem (A) (uncom- 
pressed) we find that the usual custom 
stand one tier of bales on end in a 
and when the floor area of the car is 
thus covered, it is called a load. We 
efore us a report from over eighty 
ompresses, which shows the number of 
les received by them does not average 
exceed twenty-five, while we have dia- 
grams of standard loading in effect on 
lines which show that over fifty 
pressed bales of uniform dimen- 
in be loaded in a standard 36-foot 

hile large cars can carry more. 
inquiring why such an obvious 
waste has been permitted, we are given 

he tollowing reasons: 

(lst) The railroad agents at small 
stations are not equipped with facilities 
or labor wherewith to pile the bales in 

arse 

2nd) That the hazard of having bales 
exposed to fire on platforms at small 
points impels the railroads to load it into 

very day even where there is only 
1 small number of bales. 

(3rd) There is some danger if a lot 
tton is held over for a day or two 
to accumulate a full load, the market 
nay go down, and a claim will be pre- 

for the difference in price. 
force in all of these rea- 
inder ante-war conditions, but in 
I f the dire nec« ssity for economical 
tion of railroad facilities, none of 
reasons are sufficient to offset the 
nding importance of full car load- 
ing, and it seems to us that it is prac 
to overcome the above difficulties 


\ can see 


) Provide some simple apparatus 
litate the stowing or piling of the 
and utilize section labor where 
help is needed. 

1) Protect against the fire hazard 
surance 

) Risk the danger of 
ought not to be 
can certainly sl} 


claims, 
serious when the 


ow the reasona- 


bleness of a slower and more econom- 
ical method of handling. 

In these thoughts concerning Problem 
(A), there is probably nothing very new 
to a cotton producing line; we only re- 
cite same because we are confronted by 
the fact that cars are carrying an aver- 
age of only 25 bales where the possible 
average available capacity is in excess 
of fifty bales, and the need for car con- 
servation is so great that continuance of 
such a waste for the ensuing cotton sea- 
son could hardly be defended. 

The opportunity to stop this loss of 
car power is a matter of supervision and 
efficiency wholly in the hands of each 
cotton producing line, and we deem it 
sufficient to merely call attention to it 
for individual action. 

FACTORS AFFECTING LOADING OF 

PRESSED COTTON 


COM- 
Problem (B) (compressed cotton) is 
a more serious and complicated mat- 
ter, as the conditions governing the load- 
ing seem to be, in many respects, pecu- 
liar and unusual. As there is so much 
misunderstanding upon the subject, it 
will perhaps clarify the situation if the 
factors be set down 
be: 

A—There is no difference in the car- 
load and less than carload rate on cot- 
ton. 

B—The shipper does not load the car. 

C—The compress loads the car as the 


systematically 


agent of the carrier. 

D—Under the rules of cotton orig 
inating lines a bill of lading for a cotton 
shipment cannot be before the 
cotton is actually put in a car or cars and 
the compress must give a certificate of 
loading 

E—The 
such that a shipment involves consider- 
able capital, and the profit of the trader 


+ 


is usually on such a small margin that it 


issued 


value of cotton per pound is 


necessitates quick financing; thus, when 
a sale is made, the trader wants a bill 
of lading immediately so he can attach 
a draft to same and deposit same to his 
credit at the bank. (At present prices, 
100 bales represent more than $12,500.) 
F—There is no such thing as an 
agreed “trade unit” for cotton, but the 
cotton exchanges here and abroad deal 
in “contracts” of 100 bales, which is a 
convenient decimal sum, and the mills 
here and abroad unusually buy several 
hundred bales at a time, so the general 
custom is to deal in multiples of 100. 
Local mills sometimes buy in broken 
units of 50 bales, but on long distance 
hauls 100 bales is the customary lot. 
G—As cotton goes through the gins 
to remove the seed, the fleecy floating 
lint is fed into a receptacle (the gin 
box), where it is confined and pressed 
down until the box is packed full, and 
it is then turned out in bulky uncom- 
pressed bales of 500 to 600 pounds. Un- 
fortunately these gin boxes are not al- 
ways of a standard size, the variation 
usually being in the length, and the bales 
of irregular size embarrass the regular- 
ity of loading at every stage of transpor- 
tation. 
H—Under the 


which is generally in 


style of compression 
vogue, and has 
been for a good many years, the bulky 
bales are subjected to a pressure which 
reduces them to a density of perhaps 
50 pounds to the cubic foot, but the 
the fiber is such that the 
bands around the bale cannot hold the 
density, when the 
and the bale expands so much that a 


density of not less than 22% pounds is 


resiliency of 


pressure is released, 


considered standard 


I—Rarely can more than 83 bales of 


WORLD 


JOURNAL 


average cotton be loaded in a standard 

36-foot car when condensed to the cus 

tomary 22% pounds to the-cubic foot 
REMEDIES SUGGESTED 

Under these conditions (A and B), 
the carrier and not the shipper is re- 
sponsible for the loading obtained, and 
(D, E, H and I) there is the evil of 
remnant lots and split shipments, the 
tendency of which is to drag down the 
carloads to round lots of only 50 bales. 

We are not prepared to lay down any 
fiat on this subject, but we do respect- 
fully submit that the urgency of the 
present and prospective car stringency 
makes it the earnest duty of the lines 
originating cotton traffic to apply them- 
selves to a fresh, thorough and compre 
hensive consideratiom of the most eco- 
nomical handling of this great southern 
staple, and to facilitate same we suggest 
the following points: 

\—-W ould the establishment of differ- 
ential carload rates have any beneficial 
influence ? 

B-C—Can the 


compresses be forced 


-to load cars to maximum cubical capac- 


ity by the employment of supervisory 
inspectors under the direction of the De- 
murrage Bureau? Or, can the com- 
presses be induced to do this by the pay 
ment of premiums or bonuses? 

D-E—Cannot inspectors or checkers 
be utilized at compresses as a protection 
against fraud, so the rules can _ be 
amended to permit the issue of bills of 
lading on Compress Receipts, and 
thereby enable a compress to hold ship- 
ments over a day or two so as to com- 
bine shipments for the destina- 
tion? 

F—Would it be practicable or desir- 
able to try to bring about the adoption 
of a trade unit of 75 bales? 


same 


G—Can anything be done to bring 
about universal standardization of gin 
boxes ? 

1. By refusing to transport  non- 
standard bales. 

2. By enforcing a penalty for odd size 
bales 

3. By state enactments. 

4. By federal enactments. 


‘ 1607 ) <e 


HIGH DENSITY 
H-] Why areé the 
higher condensation not more generally 
itilized ? 
We are impressed by the extreme im 


BALING 


possibilities 


portance of this last potentiality, for we 
are informed by those in practical touch 
with the situation, including compresses, 
shippers and railroad men (the president 
of the Atlantic 
others), that higher condensation is mn 
an experiment, but it is almost 
entirely now a question of cost—i. e 


Compress Co., among 
longer 


That there are now in practical opera 
tion a number of so-called “high den 
sity’ compresses, which turn out bales 
which will load 125 to 130 in a standard 
36-foot car, as against a maximum of 
83, under the old-fashioned process; and 
that for the sake of saving in ocean 
rates the shippers themselves are actu 
ally paying the compresses 25 cents a 
bale as a premium for this superior con 
densation 

OBJECTIONS INSIGNIFICANT 

The original objection to high density 
compression is said to have been alleged 
damage to the fiber, but we are informed 
that this idea has largely passed away, 
though it is a fact that more “ matting” 
does oceur than with uncompressed bales 
or under the lesser density, which ts 
somewhat more troublesome to the man 
ufacturer in “ picking out” the fleece as 
it is fed into the machinery; indeed, this 
“matting” is said to become ‘caked ”’ 
when the cotton is green and fresh from 
the fields where the climate is moist, but 
does with cotton 01 


fiber which has had a chance to dry out 


not occur Texas 
somewhat. 

The other objections lie in the tact 
that (A) the high density 
compression takes more time than ordi 


process ol 
nary compression, and to that extent 
curtails the capacity of a compress 

(B) The cost of installation of anew 
press or an attachment to an existing 
press 1s considerable 


The need for cars 1s going to be such 


a paramount consideration, however, 
that these objections fade into compara 


tive insignificance 





Co-operation of the Railroads * 


Manner in Which Emergency 


Problems 


Have 


Been Met 


By Howard Elhott 


From such information as our com- 
mittees have already received they have 
taken action in an endeavor to arouse 
the interest of every railroad and of 
every railroad man that handles the cot- 
ton business. On Sept. 28 a circular was 
sent to the presidents of all the cotton- 
carrying railroads, emphasizing to those 
chief officers the great importance of 
this cotton business to the war problem 
and calling their attention to a circular 
of like date which went into a great deal 
of detail, and which was sent to the 
chief operating officers all over the 
United States of those railroads that are 
interested in handling the cotton trade. 

Some of you have seen this circular, 
and copies of it can be obtained from 
our committees. However, at the risk 
of boring you a little, I want to read a 
part of it, because it shows the efforts 
that we on our side are making to try to 
work with you in getting better results 

This circular was issued by the Car 
Service Commission, had made 
quite a study of it. They say: 

“In studying the matter of intensive 
loading, we find that cotton offers the 
most attractive opportunity of any com- 
modity for improvement in this respect 

“As you are fully aware, cotton moves 
lightly in its bulky uncompressed state 


who 


*Delivered before Conference of Cotton In- 
terests at Washington, D. C., Oct 


from the small producing stations into 
concentration or compress points, which 
is one problem (A). Then it moves in 
a condensed or compresed state irom 
the concentration or compress points to 
the ports for export or to distant do 
mestic mill points in New England and 
elsewhere, which is another problem 
(B). 

“In considering problem (A) (un- 
compresed) we find that the usual cus- 
tom is to stand one tier of bales on end 
in a car, and when the floor area of the 
car is thus covered, it is called a load. 
We have before us a report from over 
eighty compresses which shows the num- 
ber of bales received by them does not 
average to exceed 25, while we have dia 
grams of standard loading in effect on 
some lines which show that over 50 un- 
compressed bales of uniform dimension 
can be loaded in a standard 36-foot car, 
while large cars carry more 

“In inquiring why such an 
waste has been permitted, we are given 
the following reason: 

“First. The railroad agents at small 
stations are not equipped with facilities 
or labor wherewith to pile the bales in 
the cars 

“Second. That the hazard of having 
bales exposed to fire on platforms at 
small points impels the railroad to load 
it into cars every day, even where there 


obvious 
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(Continued from page 74) 
is only a very small number oi bales. 
Third. There is some danger that 
if a lot of cotton is held over for a day 
or two to accumulate a full load, the 
market may go down and a claim will 
be presented for the difference in price. 
“There is some reason, of course, for 
all three of these objections, but prob- 
ably in the interest of higher efficiency 
they can all be overcome, first, by pro- 
viding some simple apparatus to facili 
tate the stowing or piling of the bales 
and utilize section labor where extra 
help is needed; second, by protecting 
against the fire hazard with insurance; 
and, third, risking the danger of claims, 
which ought not to be serious when the 
carrier can certainly show the reason- 
ableness of a slower and more econom- 
ical method of handling.” 

There is nothing very new in any of 
these suggestions, but there is an oppor- 
tunity there for cooperative work be- 
tween the cotton people and the rail- 
roads in making som 


ro: improvements. 
The question of 


compressing 1s of 
There is a 
good deal of misunderstanding on this 
ubject, and in order to clarify the 
ituation, some of the factors are here 


course more complicated 


et down systematically 
“First, there is no difference in the 
ar load and less than car load rate on 


Se ond, the 


the car 


shipper does not load 


‘Third, the compress loads the car as 
the agent of the carrier.” 


We go on and give a long list, which 
is too’long for me to read, but it will 
be given to your committee; but the 
idea is that by joint work we could get 
a much better system of loading the 
otton from the initial point to com 
I point, and from the compress 
point to point of destination, and by 
} t \ own committees 
] ! led a standard 

es read \ h i reat deal of 
int t the report « Mr. Tingley about 
the standard bale If we can follow 
that t, that means a great deal He 
hoy i his report—and we have the 
ame heure Irom our own Tall! ad TC 
ports—that px bly there is a maxi 
mut I vement 18,000,000. bales by 
rail, short and long haul combined \t 
90 hal to the car, that means 


300,000 cars. At 75 bales to the car, it 
eans 240,000 cars, or a saving of 
120,000 cars. Mr. Tingley points that 
out very clearly in part of his report 
In fact he suggests that a 100 bale 
ar would save 180,000 cars and he goes 
mm te Sav: 


‘By the universal adoption of a cot- 
ton bale of density of from 30 to 35 
pounds per cubic foot, one car will 
ractically do the work of two In 
he export trade, uniformity in size and 
1 much. It is 


saving in 


ity does not matter 
eV dent, however, that th 
bout in steamship carry 
capacity, by the adoption of a 


ile, of uniform size, will be 


I listened with much interest to what 
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The railroad com- 
panies have a committee which is now 
at work on what we call a standard 
I happened to be a member 
of the main committee, and we have 
a sub-committee ef mechanical officers. 
The idea is to get a standard box car 
for all the railroads in the United States 
so that as years go on we will save 
in first cost and in future maintenance 
by having exactly the same kind of a 
piece of machinery everywhere. It is 
planned to have three cars, a 30-ton 
car, a 40-ton car and a 50-ton car. But 
in the case of cotton the carrying 
capacity as to weight is not a serious 
matter, because even if you put 100 
bales in a car, you get only 50,000 
pounds; but the size of the box that is 
to carry the cotton is important. My 
suggestion therefore is that when 
you get down to the details of your 
standard bale and the adoption of the 
necessary presses for that bale, look 
ing to the future, you get into com 
munication with our standard car com 
mittee so that your bale will be de 
signed in harmony with this proposed 
new standard box car. The box car 
today is designed with a width of 8 
feet 6 inches, no matter whether it is 
a 20-ton car, a 40-ton car or a 50-ton 
car. Your proposed standard bale, as 
I understand it, is supposed to be about 
four feet long, so that twice four feet 
would be eight feet, and you could put 
two bales in without any difficulty. You 
might find by consultation with this 
special committee that it would help us 
in considering the design of our car to 


suggestion to you. 


box car 


consider the nescessities of the cotton 
trade and would help you in considering 
the design of your bale to meet. the 
ties of the railroads in design 
ing their cars 


necessi 


I know you are very much interested 
in the New i 
the possibilities of the rail carriers de 


England situation and in 


livering the nec« ssary cotton to Nev 
England for the next six months or a 
yea! We all know that the exigencies 


of the war are such—and we must bow 
to them—that little by littl 


various 
kinds ot Coastwise vessels are being 
withdrawn from the coastwise trade 
and put into other service, and as we 
are in war we must loyally accept that 


situation and do the best we can to 
overcome the difficulties raised by it, 
and accomplish the necessary results 
without that 


This is 


seriously, and it is obviously going to 


water transportation 


affecting the coal business 
have an effect on the cotton business 
The estimates given to me indicate that 
New England takes in round figures, 
2,000,000 bales of cotton a year, and 
approximately 1,000,000 have gone by 
railroad, and 1,000,000 bales have gone 
by water 


; ; ns 
by water during the next veat Phat 


Let us assume that none goes 


will impose upon the rail carriers the 


necessity of handling the extra 
1,000,000 ; & ] at 65 bales to 
the car means 15,384 more cars than 
have heretofore been handled all rail 
At 75 bales to the car, it means 13,333 
more cars; and at 100 bales, it means 
10,000 more i ] is obvious that 
ul ( e th ding each 
tis ¢ make it much eas 
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believe that if we continue to pull 
together in the way that we have been 
in the last two or three months, if we 
bear and forbear with one another, 
we are going to be able to move your 
million bales of cotton into New Eng- 
land, just as I believe in the same way 
we are going to get the necessary coal 
into New England. But we do need 
and must -have—not for our interests, 
because you might say when we are 
using our railroads to capacity we are 
satisfied, but for the interest of the 
shipping public and the interest of the 
Government, who wants to have the 
product of this cotton—the very kind 
of co-operative help that you have been 
giving, as this meeting evidences, be- 
cause the reduction of two or three 
thousand cars means a great deal, espe- 
cially in the congested terminal dis- 
tricts of New England, such as New 
Bedford, Fall River, Pawtucket, and so 
on. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given to what is called “ priority,” and 
finally a priority bill was passed in 
Congress, and Judge Lovett, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Union Pacific, was selected by Mr. 
Wilson as head of that Priority Com- 
mittee, and upon him devolved the very 
grave responsibility of saying what 
shipments shall be given priority, if 
there is not enough transportation to 
go around. Try as hard as we can in 
the railroads this winter, there is a 
strong chance that there may not be 
transportation enough to go around. 
The great steel companies cannot give 
you. steel promptly The coal com- 
panies cannot give you coal promptly. 
In fact, most everything you go to buy 
you do not get promptly. The rail- 
road is no different. We have not quite 
as much product to give to the pub 
lic as the public wants and it is very 
difficult for us to increase out output. 

If we are not able to get new cars 
and engines, we are bound to have 
some trouble in doing everything that 
the country wants. I point that out to 
ou quite frankly because it may mean, 
as the winter comes on, that some 
forms of transportation will have to 
given up, to the inconvenience and 
discomfort of the public, and possibly 
to the actual loss, so that more impor- 
tant forms can go on. It would seem 
clear that coal, coke, iron, steel, and 
cotton are essential forms and_ the 
Government needs them all. Then we 
all know what the fuel question is. It 
is affecting the railroad just as it is 
your business. We all know what the 
man question is and how hard it is 
to get men. These things are going to 
have quite an effect on our ability to 
furnish all the transportation that th« 
people of the United States desir 

You may think, perhaps, I am a little 
dubious about the ability of the railroads 
to meet the requirements I am not. 
I believe we are going to be able to do 
all the essential work that the nation 
needs to have done. It is going to be a 
very hard task; it is going to test the 


} 


strength, courage and patience of the 
American business man, and we have 
got to have a very strong co-operative 


spirit to get through as well as I hope 
This movement of putting all the rail 
roads in the country under this so-called 


War Board is of interest in another 





way than simply in its aspect of giving 
higher efficiency for the use of the 
people of the United States. I believe 
th eT he \ r is \ r swe Al ing 
} c } 

St t e ever see! It may 
I come th st year; but it is coming 
The | r States wil e the greatest 
natior the world and in the history 
he w | d we to d 
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things on a great big scale by la: 
units. Some say the putting together 
the railroads in the way we have t!:s 
year is an argument in favor of gov: 
mental ownership, and that that is y 

it means. I do not agree with that. | 
think it means that the splendid ini: - 
tive of the American business man, 
has built up this great transporta: 
system that is to-day doing 20 to 25 er 
cent more than it ever did before, even 
under the complicated conditions at 
confront all of us—it means that 
splendid initiative of the American }::sj- 
ness man, if not too much fettered by 
small and nagging restrictions and al- 
lowed to go ahead, can do more for ‘he 
expansion of American business and ‘he 
expansion of the country than we c: uld 
possibly obtain by governmental ow: er- 
ship. I say that because that is one of 
the great problems that very likely will 
develop out of this war, and you ger ‘le- 
men who depend in your business up. 1a 
successful transportation system, are 
men who will have to help decid 
great questian by such views as | 
gress gets from its constituents al 

the United States. 

As an American citizen I feel it would 
be very unfortunate to attempt to ¢ 
governmental ownership, and that ii 
have wise regulation and sane and 
nomical government, if we have a spirit 
of hard work and saving in this country 
we can continue to build up an adequate 
transportation system under pr 
ownership, with suitable public re; 
tion, that can do all of the work that 
the nation wants. We have been going 
through a period in the last 15 8 
or even 20 years in this country w 
the general attitude towards this 
mous piece of machinery has been 
rective and punitive. There have 
errors in it, just as there have in 
other business; but the business 
open one now and every one knows 
about it, and the time has come 
constructive, helpful attitude, not 
cause you love the railroads or the 
road owners, but simply for the g 
the country and the good of the 
who are to be served by those rail: 
This splendid co-operation that w« 
received in this unified work we ar¢ 
dertaking here through the main 
mittee and the Car Service Commis 
and all these six or seven other 
mittees, has produced very remar] 
results up to the present time. W: 
going to have difficulties this w 
There is no use blinking at them But ! 
believe with the same kind of co-opet 
tion and helpful and sympathetic work 
from organizations just like this. we at 
going to pull this thing through an 
are goiing to help win this dreadful 
sooner than perhaps some of the pe 
ists think 
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North Carolina State College, |! 
The Textile Department, which 
Textile School of North Cat 
Raleigh, N. C., has a larger regist1 

of new students this year than 
previous year. So far thirty-tw 
tudents have registered in the 
vear course, and five new studet 
the two-vear course, the total r 
tion for the year being seventy-tl 
\ full course in Cotton Manut 
ing is offered, including 7 
Chemistry and Dyeing and on ¢ 
tion of same, the degree of B. E 
ferred. The school has a full 
ment of machinery for instruct 


The total registration so far 
quite as large as that of last y 
‘ar 


ing to the large number of las 
tudents having entered militar 


ice in various capacities 
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COAL LOSS IN STORAGE 


Deterioration in Heating Value Is 
Claimed to Be Overestimated 


A report on the deterioration in the 
heating value of coal during storage, 
covering a five-year period, has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, as Bulletin 
136, Horace C. Porter and F. K. Ovitz 
being authors 

The tests show that the amount of 
deterioration of coal in heating value 
during storage has commonly been 
overestimated. Except for the subbi- 
tuminous Wyoming coal, no loss was 
observed in outdoor weathering greater 
than 1.2 per cent. in the first year, or 
2.1 per cent. in two years. 

The loss in heating value is given for 
New River and Pittsburgh coals during 
five years’ storage in the open air and 
under water, for Pocahontas during two 
years’ storage in the air, and for Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, coal during two and 
three-quarters years’ storage in the air. 

The tests with New River and Pitts- 
burgh coal were made to determine the 
advantage to be gained by storing coal 
under water, and particularly under salt 
water. The results show that storage 
of New River coal under water effec- 
tively prevents deterioration of calorific 
value, and that storage in the air under 
severe conditions causes only small de- 
terioration, about 1 per cent. in one 
year’s exposure and about 2 per cent. 
in two years. After two years the loss 
is continuous but slow, reaching 2.5 to 
3 per cent. in five years. The deterio- 
ration of Pittsburgh coal during one 
alr storage was practically 
During the second, third, 
fourth and fifth years the deterioration 
proceeded very slowly and did not reach 
an amount greater than 1.1 per cent. in 
nive years The 





submerged portions 
suffered no loss measurable by the de- 
gree of accuracy of the methods used 


rhe tests of Pocahontas coal, a semi- 























bituminous type, were undertaken 
chiefly to determi the effect of t1 p- 
Panama They were 
m an outdoor pile of 100 tons of 
r mine al During two years’ 
outdoor exposure this coal deteriorated 
ess than 1 pe ent. in heating value 
Che SI 1 \\ ming, subbitur 
fr ck iin 
nit iS mi T pp 1 te deter 
ite rapidly in storage, especially by 
lacking” or crumbling of the lumps 
Under the conditions of the tests this 
1 lost 3 t per ent. of its heat 
ilue is A 1 f ths years’ 
rage, the greater part of this loss 
being in the first nine months. In gen 
é he lumps became badly cracked, 
t retained their rm sufficiently te 
permit i S r However 
th eak i that they broke 
up badly on handling. By the use of 
ins with air tight bottoms and sides 
and a protecting layer of fine slack on 
the riace, the deterioration of Sheri- 
al in heat value can probably be 
kept low 3 per cent. in one year. and 
} ni al deteri tig can also be 
rgely pr nted in the under portions 
the | 
The results show that the amount of 


coal in heating value 
commonly been 


erestimated With coal such as New 








River and Pittsburgh the expense of 
le ter storage equipment is not 
hed except as a preventive of fires 

f us combustion 
Detailed results and a full account 
the tests and analytical data are 
in the bulletin, which may be ob- 
ed free of charge by addressing the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, 


Washington, D. C 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Cc. J. WEBB ENTERTAINS 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Golf Associa- 
tion His Guests at Dinner 

The members of the Philadelphia 
Wool Trade Golf Association, and the 
candidates for membership now on the 
waiting list, were entertained on Thurs 
day, Oct. 11, at the Overbrook Country 
Club, by Chas. J. Webb of Chas. J 
Webb & Co. There were over thirty- 
five guests who started at the first te« 
around one o'clock, and Mr. Webb r: 
mained at this point to greet each guest. 
He himself was unable to play, as he 
had strained a muscle while stealing sec 
ond base in the baseball game of the 
Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Salesmen, the 
Saturday before, and was therefore very 
lame. That, however did not interfere 
with his good humor and genial role of 
host. 

Following the golf match, in which 
there were some interesting contests, 
dinner was served in the clubhouse. The 
table was beautifully decorated w'th au 
tumn flowers, while the menu was also 
of a most satisfying character 

Special interest was centered in the 
announcement of the prize winners, who 
were invited to select their trophy as a 
souvenir of the occasion and their prow- 
ess on the green. \. Eavenson, of 
Eavenson & Levering, Inc., was the 
top man, and he selected a handsome 
mahogany desk clock; H. L. Ridge, of 
I. Reifsnyder & Son Co., received a U 
S. Service Gillete Safety Razor; Wilson 
H. Brown, received a thermos carafe; 
\. R. Mitchell, Shackamaxon Worsted 
Mills, five golf balls; D. Webster Bell, 
of Henderson & Co., four golf balls; 
Henry C. Legge, of Percy A. Legge, a 
wallet; C. H. Vanderbeck, of Pe rcy A 
Legge, three golf balls Albert Foster. 
of Firth & Foster, won the Kickers’ 
Handicap prize, which was a golf bag 
At the conclusion of the dinner, Alban 
Eavenson extended an invitation to th« 
members to participate in a golf match 
and dinner as his guests at a time and 
place to be settled later. Needless to 
say his invitation was accepted with 
alacrity 


Wm. J. Flesh, Yarn Salesman 








William J. Flesh, a member of the 
staff f the Jou RNAL, has seve red his 
onnection with this publication to ac 
ept a position as cotton yarn salesman 


r the Hyde-Rakestraw Ce Philadel 


phia, beginning October 15. Mr. Flesh 
h 


} 


been identified with the textile pub 


lication field for over thirty years. He 
was connected with the old Textil 
ord under Charles Heber Clark as 
a boy and continued with that publica 


mn when it was combined with th 


Textile World as the Textile World 
Record, in charge of their Philadelphia 
office Upon the amalgamation of this 
publication with the Textile Manufa 


turers Journal as the TrextTiLeE Wort 
JOURNAL he continued on the staff ot 
the enlarged publication. His circle of 
quaintance among the members of 





trade is very extensive and his many 


friends, including all his associates in 


the JOURNAL organization, wish him suc 

ss in his new venture. The Journal 
regrets the severance of his connection 
as a member of its staff and cordially 
wishes him continued success in his new 


field of activity 


Changes His Connection 


Arthur Kean, for the past few years 
fford Co., 





selling agent for the 
Readville, Mass., in Canada and parts 
of New England, will sever his con 
nection with that company on Nov. 1 
to become associated with Fred H. 
White in handling the Anglo American 
vacuum card stripper as exclusive sell- 
ing agent in New England and Canada. 


EXPORTS OF DYESTUFFS 
American-Made Products Win Favor 
Abroad 

The American dye industry has_ not 
only grown big enough to supply prac- 
tically all domestic needs, but is now 
exporting important quantities to other 
nations. In July nearly $500,000 worth 
of aniline dyes were shipped abroad, 
according to figures published by the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
This is the first time that separate ‘Sta- 
tistics for aniline exports have ever 
been issued, the innovation resulting 
from the recent striking growth of the 
trade. 

Of all the industries created or de- 
veloped as a direct result of war con- 
ditions, none has shown more rapid 
progress than American dyestuffs. 
From only seven establishments in 
which 528 people were engaged in pro- 
ducing 6,619,729 pounds of coal-tar col- 
ors, valued at $1,126,699, in 1914, the in- 
dustry has developed until now it not 
only supplies the domestic demand for 
colors, but has even invaded the foreign 
market in European neutral and allied 
countries, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, British India and Japan. 

IMPORTERS OF COAL-TAR DYES 


No other article of commerce more 
vitally affects a greater number of in- 
dustries than do coal-tar dyes, and very 
few articles rival them in complexity of 
manufacture. At the outbreak of the 
war the difficulties in the way of soon 
providing adequate domestic supplies 
seemed insurmountable; yet in the 
short space of three years scores of 
plants covering many acres of ground 
have been erected; numerous by-prod- 
uct coke ovens have been equipped to 
furnish the necessary raw materials; 
workmen have been 
trained; special machinery has been de- 
signed, built and installed; hundreds of 
chemists and chemical engineers have 
given their entire time to the unfamiliar 
work connected with color production; 
experimental research has been inaugu- 
rated for perfecting processes and ma- 
chinery and the possible discovery of 
organization, consolida- 
tions, and alliances have been effected 
within the industry to further increase 
output at decreased cost; and it is un 
derstood in the trade that plans are 
under way for entering foreign markets 


on a large scale. 


thousands of 


new colors: 


Army Medical Award 
The following award has been made 
lately by the medical supply depot of 
the Army: American Felt Co., 25,000 
gray blankets, 66 x 84 inches, $125,000, 


Opens Southern Office 

The American Aniline Products, 
Inc., of 80 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, have opened a branch office for 
their southern trade at Danville, Va. 
They have employed as southern repre- 
sentative, N. H. Benefield, who for 
many years was in charge of dyeing 
for the Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, at Danville, Va. Mr. Bene- 
field is one of the best posted men in 
the dyestuff industry and has had ex- 
perience both in the laboratory and the 
dychouse. While at Danville he had 
charge of one of the largest dyehouses 
in the United States, and he brings to 
the American Aniline Products, Inc., an 
enviable reputation. He is well known 
umong the textile mills of the South 


a practical dyestuff man and will be 





able to render the industry a good sery- 
ice. The American Aniline Products, 
Inc a A me rican manufacturers and 
can furnish a full and complete line of 


colors. 





October 20, 1917 


LIBERTY LOAN MEETING 


Hosiery, Underwear and Knit Goods 
Trades to Attend 

Members of the underwear, hosiery 
and knit goods trades are enthusiastic 
workers for the second Liberty Loan, 
and preparations are under way for a 
general meeting to be held at the Ark- 
wright Club on Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. 23, at three o'clock for the purpose 
of obtaining further financial aid for 
the furtherance of the war. Members 
of the Loan Committee have success- 
fully canvassed the heads of the various 
firms and an attempt will now be made 
to get the employes in line for a final 
drive. 

TRADE TO ATTEND 

Pledges are being sent out to the trade 
under the names of the following chair- 
men: Hosiery, Frank L. Chipman; un- 
derwear, Edward I. Goodrich, and knit 
goods, John F. Stern. The pledges are 
as follows: “ We the undersigned agree 
to attend a meeting to be held at the 
Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, Tues- 
day, Oct. 23, at three o'clock, p. m., and 
will close our business during the period 
of the meeting and will have all our 
force attend. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Samuel Cranston 
3enson, formerly of Los Angeles, who 
will speak upon the subject, “ Back from 
Hell,” in which he will describe his ex- 
periences on the western front. 

Bonds will be on sale at the meeting 
and employes will be told how they 
can purchase them on the dollar down 
and dollar-a-week basis. 


Will Increase Plant , 


The plant operated by John J. Mc- 
Closkey in Collingswood, N. J., manu- 
facturing fancy cast-steel looms, has 
orders on hand for the next ten months. 
Although the plant has been in opera- 
tion only a year, they are considering 
doubling their present capacity. 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 








Closed For Week Closed 
Option Oct.11 High Low Oct. 17 Chee 
Oct 7.35 28.07 26.50 27.80 +45 
Nov. 27.56 86 
Dec 27.65 25.95 26 +34 
Jan 27.30 25.60 +61 
Feb. +51 
March 27.05 13 
April 25.80 +17 
May 27.05 i4 
June . 26.50 +14 
July 26.90 25.60 26.50 14 
Aug 26.18 26.00 26.18 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 
New York New Orleans Liverpool 


Friday Holiday. 

Saturday Holiday 

Monday 28.00c¢ 27.13¢ 20.22d 
Tuesday . 28.45¢ 27.138¢ 20.22d 
Wednesday .. 28.45c 27.13¢ 20.47 
Thursday 28.65« 27.13c 


SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot prices This week Last year 
New York Swe ‘ 48,629 58,076 
160,331 
119,811 


Galveston 
New Orleans 


, 363 
9,104 
,611 








Mobile 12,588 
Savannah 144,440 640 
Charleston 43,050 63,381 
Wilmington 52,171 45,601 
Norfolk 29,502 62,718 
Baltimore 1,561 
Augusta 127,693 
Memphis ‘ 179,846 
St. Louls.....-. 14,443 
Houston ins 247,110 
Little Rock 47,049 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1917 1914 
Receipts for week.... 154,794 235,118 
Exports for week 
To Great Britain 53,124 
France 62,631 
Continent 20,092 
Japan : ‘ — 6,000 
Mexic > — 


Visible supply 

u. S. and Europe i .0901,865 3,901 
Receipts for season......1,441,693 2,181,3: 
Exports for season 





To Great Britain 732,765 658.218 
France ‘ oye 177,434 213,922 
Continent ..... - 185,644 366,798 
Japan Sis! «nye ha oo 79,994 
Mexico . 1,920 100 


Total stock, all U.S. ports 694,270 1,095,835 
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OR a few of the oldest members of 


the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers the convention at 
Springfield on Thursday, Friday and 


Saturday involved a large amount of 
sentiment as they vivedly recalled some 
of the founders of the Hampden Coun- 
ty Cotton Spinners’ Association, which 


was the parent of the New England 
Association and the present National 
Association. The Hampden County 
Cotton Spinners’ Association was or- 


ganized at Springfield in 1854 by a small 
group of agents and superintendents of 
cotton mills in that county, headed by 
Jones S. Davis, of Holyoke. That this 
sentimental side of the convention was 
not emphasized more is due to the fact 
that early records of the parent asso- 
ciation are so incomplete as to leave 
much of its work shrouded in mystery. 
Furthermore, this is the first time since 
the Hampden County organization was 
merged into the New England Associa- 
tion that its successors have met at the 
birthplace of the organization. Few of 
the present members of the Association 
have any recollection of its founders or 
of manufacturing conditions of those 
eafly days. The only important links 
between the two periods are the old 
cotton mill buildings erected in the 
early ’40s and ’50s that still stand in a 
few Hampden County towns. 
SOCIAL FUNCTIONS HAVE BEEN MODIFIED 
Records of the Hampden County Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association give evidence 
that its early efforts were devoted more 
fostering social relations between 
mill men than in attempts to improve 
their practical and technical knowledge 
of textile manufacture. However, the 
latter functions had been developed in 
an important way before the merger of 


to 


the parent association into the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In the parent organization, 


therefore, were founded the two im- 
portant [ effort 
that have been since then the accepted 
model for and 
work, The Hampden County organiza- 
tion having been started for the purpose 
improving relations between 
mill men, it was quite appropriate that 
the National Association should cele 
brate its coming back home at one of 
its fall meetings, at which the social 
features always prominent. The 
features this week’s meeting 
vere probably a very faint reflection of 
the “high old times” that Hampden 
County manufacturers used to indulge 
in in the late '50s, but the sobering ef- 
fect of war conditions, and the natural 
change that has taken place during the 
of in the and 
social fabric, are responsible for the ab- 
sence of hilarity and excesses that were 
common at business 
gatherings, and which were considered 
well-nigh indispensable. 


features of association 


association programs 


ot social 


are 


social of 


course years business 


once occurrences 


AN ACTIVE WORKING ORGANIZATION 


The most important feature of the 
Springfield convention was its demon- 
stration through reports of its ten per- 
manent committees that the organiza- 
tion has now advanced far beyond that 
where it 
mained dormant 


stage met twice a year and re- 
at other times. 
Through its executive organization and 
these association 
prosecuted 
very working day of the year, and it 
is nothing unusual for its president and 
secretary to have a half-dozen commit- 
tee appointments each week. In course 
of time some of these activities may be 
indertaken by the National Council of 


Cotton but 


committees 
now 


permanent 


ictivities are being 


American Manufacturers, 


the latter must always look to its par- 
ticipating bodies for the initiation of 
most of its work. The reports of the 


ten permanent Association committees 
presented at the first session of the 
Springfield convention were an “eye 


opener” to those members present who 
had not been following these recent de- 


velopments. Not only was it a revela- 


tion to learn. of the important part 
played by these committees and _ the 
National Council in co-operation with 


Government officials upon vital national 
and international problems, but no less 
surprising to learn that nearly 100-mem- 
bers of the Association actively 
identified with the work of these com- 
mittees. -The fact that several of these 
committees held their meetings in 
Springfield during the convention, and 
independent of its regular meetings, ex- 
plains why the program was so much 
shorter than usual. It will not be at all 
surprisiug if the business meetings at 
future conventions are devoted almost 
entirely to commitee reports and discus- 
sions, limiting formal speaking to the 
banquet and possibly a single session. 


are 


A REPRESENTATIVE ATTENDANCE 

The attendance at the convention was 
not only large but unusually represen- 
tative. Over 300 members and guests 
dropped into the Hotel Kimball for one 
or more of the sessions and probably 
half of them made the trip to Spring- 
field by automobile. Many manufactur- 
ers from central Massachusets and 
Connecticut were present who have not 
attended a convention for several years, 
and many came from more distant points 
who afe seldom to attend when 
fall meetings are held at less accessible 
places. The Springfield Board of 
Trade, through its convention bureau, 
did everything possible for the comfort 
and enjoyment of those present, and de 
spite the: counter attraction of the East 
ern States Exposition, accommodations 
found for all who made 
tions in time. Through the 
the Board of Trade members were ac 
corded the privileges of the Springfield 
Country Club for golf and other recrea 


able 


were reserva 


courtesy of 


tion, and were also given an opportunity 


to visit several of the largest and most 
modern paper mills in Holyoke Che 
unexpected absence from the convert 


tion of President Albert Farwell Bemis, 
who was called West suddenly by his 
mother’s illness, obliged Vice-president 
W. Frank Shove to step into the breach 


without preparation, but he handled the 
mee tings so effectively that no one could 


have known that he was filling an em 
ergency. 
IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The report of the Committee on Reso 
lutions, as read by Chairman Charles T 
Plunkett at the last 
vention and unanimously 


the con- 
adopted, in 
volved problems and proposed legisla 
tion directly indirectly connected 
with the war. The most important of 
these resolutions, aside from the 
of support to President Wilson, and the 
effort to stimulate sales Liberty 
Bonds to textile employes on the instal- 
ment was recommending the 
establishment of a Federal labor board 
of 


session of 


or 
ple dge 
of 


basis, one 


urging congressional aid for the de- 
velopment of a more effective Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and one favoring centralized control of 
the purchasing of war supplies and the 
distribution such orders through 
committees of business men represent- 
each important industry. 


of 


ing 


conciliation and arbitration, another 


Thursday Evening Session 


HE order of proceedings for the 
first session of the convention was 
slightly changed from the program so 
that the interesting moving picture 
films illustrating cotton cultivation on 
the plantation and the handling of cot 
ton in the gin and the compress wer 
shown before the add-ess beg at 
tracting a large audien which com 


fortably filled the ballroom of the hotel 
This film was prepared under the di 


rection of Fred Taylor, cotton tech 
nologist for the Bureau of Markets of 
the Department of Agriculture, who 
with his assistants has been engaged 


during the past two years in preparing 
moving picture stories, illustrating th: 
different industries of the country 
educational purposes The pictures 
were unusual excellence the 


to! 


and 
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Report of the Secretary 


RUFUS B. WILSO SECRETARY 
subjects « he ve hicl 
were shown In sequence ga erapl 
dea « eve t} { f 
ind marketi 

In tl il ‘ t | 
vell ] 5 10 wa 
ent r ( eT! 1 t 
amily, \ | \\ rank Sl 
lled th { 
troduced Wi \ 
dent | B | 
field, who extend 1 
the ci vhich 
Mr. Sh { ting t 
The addres f Presiduem B 
then read by Mr. Shov: It 1 ted 
the activitt the asso 
the past six months during hich 't he 
taken a most important part in the vat 
problem which ha confit 1 th 
industry The officers and committe 
of th ocia n conjur ith 
the National Council have iplishes 

HE activiti of the ecre 

fice dur the last lf 5 
be found reflected in large measut 
the reports of committees to be sub 
mitted for your consideration th 
evening 

The secreia de res t tl time 
express h appreciation ol the hearty 
and considerate support he has received 
from the membership in the discharg 
of duties which at the outset were un 
familiar to him 

Collective effort is one of the lessons 





“Old Home” Meeting of Cotton Manufacturers 





































































































































Committee Reports Made to Convention 


Committee on Foreign Trade 


port that 


t it j with the 
Cotton Exports and Im 
Assoc iti ecom 

Natic { 1 cil of 

‘ 1 Mar the 

Committ Interna- 

a ; { rt Goods 

Nat ( 1 acted 

‘ \ upor this 








Ss Wi 

goods. Acting upon a 

D I tt e com 
red into an a ( t with 
‘ i ng 
I ports and imy of 

1 

otton goods, which was 

l le re the Ex 

‘ B a 1 eI 


Exports Administrative Board 


} 





separate department, 
e recommended to it as 
~ ' . : 
ir. E. T. Pickard, for- 
x<por f Oo Minot, 
' 
Cr Mr. Pickard is now in 
aed tine fils. ent te 
n 5 with 
ttee 
Ga er 1 to re 
1 th f n 
{ me Keyptian 
I Yo nittee 
r British allies that 
S making 
tl ttor 
' ‘ < For 
that 
Brit 
i ar 
\m 
; nt 
int 
I d 
\ ie charce of 
this 
} d 
| sh 
I ] h has 
i r Lom 


sued by the British government in its ra 
f European neutrals, and let 

required from the 
for all merchandise 
United States 


tioning ot 
ters of assurance 
DD) asta e . 
British embassy 


shipped from the to such 


neutrals. As a result of this policy, 
Great Britain has alone had accurate 
knowledge of the proportion of mat 
kets enjoyed by each nation, and 
against such state of things the Com 
mittee on International Cotton Control 


has entered vigorous and repeated pro 
tests, urging that 
this field be 


conserve d 


interests in 
considered and 


America 
carefully 


The President of the United States 
n Aug. 27, proclaimed that certair 
exports im time of war were un 


his proclamation into 


the first applying to all neu 


lawful, dividing 


two parts 
tral European countries and including 
all United States products, and the 
ond covering all other countries of th 
world and including only those products 
of the United States as should be con- 
served for domestic requirements or 
regulated for consumption abroad. Cot 
ton was placed on both lists, but cotton 
goods only ou the first 

The 


as a 


sec- 


Exports Administrative Board, 
result of this proclamation, for- 
bade all shipments of cotton and cotton 
goods to the neutral nations of Eu- 
rope, while Great Britain continued to 
ship her products, many of which’ were 
made 
your 


American 
Committee 


from cotton. Again, 
protested earnestly 


against the unfair situation thus created. 


insisting that all the Allies should be 
placed on the same basis, d spite trades 
previously made for th exchange of 


ommodities with othe: 


nations. Partly 


a result of this protest, arrangements 


were finally mad a complet 








blockads al) | an neutrals ad 
jacent to our enen and assurances 
h heen oivén. that 

lave been given that when shipments 
ire again permitted these countries, 
; it 


limited 


i hal 


United 


quantities, the 


States shall enjoy its fair 


share 
International Cot 


ton Control has been helpful in re- 


1 
ieving 


The Committee on 


our cotton merchants of 


€ xport 


un- 
control detail, it hav- 
ing recommended that, owing to the 
the Administra- 
tive Board, licenses should not be re- 
quired for shipments of 
other than European 


necessary 


congestion in Exports 


raw cotton to 
this 
recommendation was accepted and the 
licensing of cotton, other than to Euro- 
pean neutrals, was suspended until Oct 
1. More recently, the Exports Admin- 
istrative Board, upon 
commendation of 


neutrals, 


again acting a 


your committee, has 


suspended licenses on raw cotton going 


to England, France, Italy, Japan and 
direct to Russia, until further notice. 
There have been set up bureaus fot 
the control of foreign commerce, of 
transportation, and of finance, but th 
bureau for the maintenance and de 
elopment of our foreign trade has not 
been strengthened Having due re 
gard for the imperative need for 
such strengthening, the Committee on 
Internationa Cotto1 Control has 
from rst urged that the Bureau 





of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 





the Department of Commerce be 
promptly and adequately reinforced with 
such experienced business men. expert 
in their industri i st suited 
t meet the problems »f to-day and th 
perplexing trade problems of the future 
t which all countries must give in 
reased attention Th committee has 
lso urged, and will continue urge, 


this bureau be supported by suf 


ficient appropriations and that it be 
placed in a position to properly care for 
our foreign trade, particularly during 
the period of the war, when trade data 


are regarded as of a highly confidential 
nature, and often arrangements of a 
most drastic character must be closed 
without consultation with those inter 
ested in and affected by them. ° 

We, therefore, recommend that Th« 


National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers place itself strongly and em- 
phatically on favoring the 
strengthening of the Bureau of Foreign 


record as 


and Domestic Commerce, both by needed 
appropriations and by proper additions 


to its staff, so that it shall be in a posi 
tion at all times to assure the Americar 
manufacturers their fair share of busi 
and that the good-will acquired 
and enjoyed by our merchandise shal 
not be disturbed or impaired in any way 
Respectfully submitted, 

Joun S. LAwrence, Chairmai 

Ropert AMORY 

RANDALL N. DURFEE 

Francis W. FABYAN 

Frank J. Haut 

ALBert G. MASON 

GerrisH H. MILLIKEN 

Joun E. RouSMANIERE 

Committee on Foreign Trad¢ 


ness, 


Committee on International Cotton 


Conte rence 


A the April meeting of the asso- 
ciation the following resolution 
was adopted : 

WHEREAS, 
turers of cotton at 
are now facing far-reaching and drastic 
changes which wil] involve profound 
alterations in every branch of the cotton 
industry, and which will demand the ex 


manufac 


and 


Producers and 


home abroad 


ercise of statesmanship and economic 
foresight of the first order, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the president of th« 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers be empowered and directed to 
appoint a committee, which, co-operating 
with committees from similar and allied 
organizations, shall consider and report 
upon the advisability of calling an Inter- 
national Cotton Conference immediately) 


upon the conclusion of the present war, 


the same to be held at some convenient 
point in the United States, and to be 
omposed of representatives of all 
branches of the cotton industry in_ th« 


shall at that 
reciprocal trade relations 

with the above resolu- 
tion, President Bemis appointed the fol- 


lowing committee : 


Charles T. Plunkett, Arthur H. Lowe, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Edward Farnham 
Greene, Albert Greene Duncan, Albert 
Farwell Bemis, Robert J. Caldwell, 
Francis U. Stearns, James R. MacColl. 

A meeting of the committee was held 
in Boston on Wednesday, Sept. 12, at 


which the resolution was carefully con- 
sidered. 


countries with which we 
time enjoy 
In accordance 


For the information of the members 
of the association it may be advisable to 
recall that a Cotton Investigation Com 
mission, promoted by prominent Lanca- 
shire spinners, visited this country in 
1906 After traveling through the 
South they participated in a conference 
held in Washington with American 
growers and manufacturers of cotton 

In the following (1907 ) 
than one hundred foreign spinners and 


year more 
manufacturers attended an International 
held in Atlanta, at which 
there were present over eight hundred 
the 


Conterence 


representing following 


associations : 


delegate 5. 


Federation of Master 
Manufacturers’ 


International 
Cotton 
Associations. 


The National 


Manufacturers 


Spinners’ and 


Association of Cotton 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Southern Cotton Association. 
Arkwright Club. 


Farmers’ Educational and Co-oper 


ative Union 
Sea Island Cotton Growers’ Associa 

tion 
The Government and 


cotton ex- 


changes were also represented, 
At this the 
topics were considered: 


conference followings 


GROWING AND HANDLING OF COTTON 


1. Better Cotton by Seed Selection 
el 

2. Improved Ginning. 

3. Compressing 


> 


Uniformity of Bales. 
TRANSPORTATION 


1. Country Damage. 
2. Warehousing 
3. Transportation, 
4. Insurance. 
CONTRACTS OF COTTON EXCHANGES 
1. Uniform Classification. 


2. Contracts .of Exchanges. 





JAS. R. MAC COLL 


BUYING AND SELLING 


1. Equitable Tare. 

2. Buying Net Weight. 

3. Stability of Price 

4. Buying for Future Delivery. 
5. Speculation. 


REPORTS AND STATISTICS 


1. Government Crop Reports 
2. Statistics 


Your committee is of the opinion tl 
these topics still of vit 
interest to the cotton industry, and th: 
in addition, such topics as the und 


10st of are 


noted and other interesting subje 

ght be discussed at an Internation 
Cotton Conference to be held at tl 
close of the war: 


World’s 
of Cotton 

Future Possible Cotton Production 11 
United States. 


Consumption Requirement 


the 
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AVAL AAT 


CONE WINDING 
TUBE WINDING 
DOUBLING 





THE MODEL THIRTY CONE WINDER 


Every branch of the Textile industry that requires a winding process 
has a FOSTER WINDER or WINDER ATTACH- 


MENT perfected for its particular needs 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 


John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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A Combination System 


In the Above Illustrated Weave Shed 


A Central Station Supplies Warm, Fresh Air in Winter 





Cool, Fresh Air in Summer . ; 

Cramer Fan Air Conditioners Supply Large Water Evaporation e 0 
Interior Air Cleansing = d 

Advantages a 

Fresh, Active Air—Low Operating Cost—lIdeal Manufacturing Conditions = : 
| . 

All Automatically Controlled _ 
STUART W. CRAMER | 
New York Charlotte, N. C. Boston . 
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Textile Machinery Needed for Re- 
tlacement and Development of the In- 
dustry. 

Permanent Organization of the Affili- 
ated Interests Attending the Conference. 

Your committee therefore is unani- 
mously of the opinion that such a con- 
ference should be held. Your committee 
also strongly recommends that this as- 
sociation seek the co-operation of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in asking the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers to 


Committee on Rates 


RANSPORTATION of men and 
materials both by land and sea is 
one of the compelling problems which 
now confront our Government. The 
abnormal conditions resulting from the 
U-boat campaign and the shipment of 
war supplies have seriously reduced the 
cargo space available for the export and 
coastwise shipment of cotton, and there 
is every prospect that the northern man- 
ufacturer must rely on shipment by rail 
for his supply of raw material during 
the coming year. 

Moreover, the increased shipments by 
rail of other commodities, because of 
the war, are steadily growing, with- 
out corresponding addition to the roll- 
ing equipment of the railroads... There- 
fore, present shipping facilities must be 
conserved to the utmost and efforts are 
made all along the line to increase the 
efficiency of our transportation methods. 
Cotton, because of ‘its bulk, rarely 
reaches the weight capacity of the cars 
in which it is shipped and arly changes 
which will place a larger number of 
bales in a car will materially assist in 
solving the transportation problem and 
quicken the movement of the present 
cotton crop. 

These changes have been the subject 
of careful study by your Committee on 
Rates and Transportation during the 
past three months. The secretary of the 
association, acting for the committee, 
communicated by letter, wire and cable 
with the various interests that would be 
affected by the adoption of a high den- 
sity bale and other means of acceler- 
ating the movement of the cotton crop 
and they were found universally de 
sirous of the proposed reforms. This 
preliminary investigation having been 
made, the general attitude found fa- 
vorable and the way opened to probable 
accomplishment, the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, repre- 
sentative of the entire cotton i:dustry 
of the country, and thus the body best 
fitted, the time, being ripe for action, to 
deal with the problem, was requested to 
call a conference of those concerned 
or who would be benefitted by a speedier 
and more economic movement of the 
cotton crop than is practicable under 
present conditions. It was’ also sug- 
gested to the National Council that in- 
vitations to attend and participate in the 
proposed conference be extended to cot- 
ton growers, ginners and compressors; 
to cotton shippers and carriers, by rail 
and water; and to representatives of the 
cotton exchanges, as well as to cotton 
manufacturers, North and South. 

The National Council promptly ap- 
proved of these suggestions and, in re- 
sponse to a call sent out, a conference 
was held in Washington on Oct. 5, at 
which were present representatives of 
all branches of the cotton industry. 
Speakers of knowledge and authority 
addressed the conference and a Com- 
mitee on Resolutions considered the 
transportation problem in all its phases. 
This committee recommended to the 
conference a series of resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted and which 
included the following: 
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undertake the calling of such a corfer- 
ence and the carrying out of all neces- 
sary details. 

James R. MacCor, Chairman. 

ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS 

Ropert J. CALDWELL 

ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 

Epwin FARNHAM GREENE 

FRANKLIN W. Hopgps 

ArtTHUR H. Lowe 

CuHarLes T, PLUNKET1 

Francis U. STEARNS 


International Conference Committee. 


and Transportation 


Resolved, That a committee made up 
of all the interests represented in this 
conference be appointed by the chair to 
take such immediate, adequate and rfrac- 
tical steps as may be necessary to assure 
prompt and uninterrupted movement of 
the cotton crop. 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a 
committee to prepare a comprehensive 
report on the shipping requirements for 
the movement of cotton and manufac- 
tures of cotton and endeavor to secure 
from the Department of Commerce 
their recommendation that the Shipping 
Board assign the necessary shipping 
for this purpose. Be it further 

Resolved, That the above committee 
investigate and devise means for secur- 
ing a satisfactory balance in the move- 
ment of cotton by water and rail, in 
order that there may not be undue con- 
gestion at any port. 

Resolved, That we request the De- 
partment of Commerce to instruct its 
representatives in the field to work for 
the adoption by all ginners of a stand- 
ard box, 27 inches by 54 inches 

Resolved, That we request the De 
partment of Agriculture to address the 
governors of the several cotton states, 
asking them through their departments 
of agriculture to work to th> end 

Under the authority adopted by these 
resolutions, the chairman of the Na 
tional Council appointed the 
committees : 

Committee on 
Frank Shove, chairman; B. L. 
son, Fuller E. Callaway, John F 
W. H. Gatchell 
Haskell. 


Committee on Ocean 


same 


following 


Transportation: W. 
Ander- 
Clark, 
and Captain J. C 
Rates: Captain 
Ellison A, Smyth, chairman; Grosvenor 
Ely, Charles T. Airey, H. W. Morrison 
and George H. McFadden, Jr 
The above committees are now 
ously and earnestly engaged in the dis- 
charge of the tasks assigned them, and 
we bespeak for them the hearty, un 
divided and unswerving support of the 
members of this association. We also 
recommend that an unabridged report 
of the conference held in Washington 
on Oct. 5 be included in the next pub- 
lished transactions of this 


Respectfully submitted, 


seri 


association. 


GROSVENOR ELy, Chairman, 
ARTHUR T. BRADLEE, 
OBADIAH BUTLER, 
BENJAMIN C. CHASE, JR. 
Epwarp H. Cook, 
CHARLES L. GILLILAND, 
3ENJAMIN B. REap, 
MALcoLm B. STONE, 
GeorGE A. TENNEY, 


Committee on Rates and Transpor- 
tation of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 


An item regarding the conference of 
the above committee on Wednesday of 
this week in Washington, D. C., with 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Shipping Board and the Rail- 
roads War Board will be found on page 
73 of this issue. 
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Committee on Statistics 


Statistics met 
Sept. 18 for the pur- 
pose of organizing and laying plans for 
the year’s activities. It 


OUR Committee on 

in Boston on 
being evident 
that the committee would need a secré 
tary to do the bulk of the work in an 
alyzing the statistics and 
desired, the committe 
the Board of Government the employ 
ment of Mr. Alston H. Garside for this 
purpose and its recommendation having 
been approved, Mr. Garside assumed his 
duties, Oct. 1. As tentatively outlined, 
the work of -the committe will be 
carried under three divisions 

1. The collection and analysis of in 
formation 

2. First-hand itivestigat'on of various 
subjects by 
inc uiry. 


information 
recommended to 


forward 
from printed sources 


personal interview and 
, Reports to officers and"members of 
th association, either periodically or 
upon 
It is the purpose of the committee to 
gradually build up a Bureau of Informa 
tion in which there will be immediately 
available all important statistics or in- 
formation pertaining to the industry, of 
which any member, committce or repre 
sentative of the association may stand in 
need at any time. The bureau will col 
lect and analyze all the latest 
information on such important 
tions as the tar-ff, 
labor, standards of living and wag 
scales in different countries and different 
states in this ccuntry, expansion of the 
industry, export trade and the like This 
gathered from tex 


request. 


reliable 
ques 


taxation, hours of 


information will be 


Committee on Social 


HE members of your Committee on 
Social Welfare 
considered the several 
gation and the 


have carefully 
lines of investi 


various activities which 


1 would b yu 





ARTHUR H 


LOWE, CHAIRMAN 
the present time. It is their belief that 
its work must be, in the broader sense, 
an educational one. It is also their be 
lief that it is best that its efforts should 


be limited at this time to the investiga 


tile magazines, vernment reports, 
I publications con 


importance to th 


@ 
newspapers and othe 
taining material of 
textile industry. 
Your committee clearly realizes that 
the proposed bureau cannot be built up 
in a short time Instead, its 
ment to its fullest possibilities will 
the work of years, but 


develoy 
your committe 
believes that it is a most important worl 
long nes? 


which has been too 


The work has been 


is It grows it is the 


and one 
lected started and 
belief of the mem 


bers of your committee that it will prov: 


of increasing value to the associatio1 
Suggestions which will enhance its s« 
and effectiveness will be welcomed | 
the committee and by the officers of th 
association 

It is planned that the committee shall 
from time to time issue reports on vat 
ous subjects calling the attention of tl 
members to matters which concern tl 


whole, and giving tin 


their 


industry as a 
information for guidance in tl 
matters 


Respectfully submitted, 


JoHN SULLIVAN, Chairma 


JosepH W. BaILey 
W. Irvinc BULLARD 
WILLIAM QO. DeEVvoL! 


LuTHER G. GoopRICH 
JoHN S. LAWRENCI 
HeNry G. Lorp 


Russet B. Lows 
I 


Henry F. SEARLES 
\. H. Garsipe, Secretar 
Committee on Stat 
Welfare 
tion ot two three rect whict 
eem t ‘ pressing and imperat 
importan Oo | | 
( whicl 1 
ly 
Lool , 
ec t ' l- j 
Board of ( met 1 
th 
‘ | Bo 
whon est ; 1 
t il we re 1 k 
the ‘ | 
nee th } { 
the | r 
I the ¢ 
aT I Indust 
Immigt | ] ( 
After the W 
Phe mitt 
clusion, that th j 
Government of the 
ating with the mmittee, be 
to make all necessary arranget ‘ 
the proposed cor rence 
I ect | mi | 
ArtHuUR H. Lowe, Ch 
Ropert J. CALDWELI 
JAMes E. Copurn 
James A. Lowe! 
Herspert LYMAN 
CHARLES A McCormMIc! 
Ds 


JoHN A. PERKINS 


SAMUEL STEWART 


Report of Committee on Labor 


ee Committee on Labor has no 
formal report to submit at this 
time, due to the brief period it has 
been at work, but I should like, as its 
chairman, to briefly outline some of its 
proposed activities 
Numerous answers 
the association to a 


from members of 
letter of inquiry, 


EUGENE F. WILLE) 
Committee on Social Welfar 
mailed Sept. 26, indicate that labor in 


the textile industry is to a certain extent 
f “floating” nature, that the 
remedy is, if possible, to augment the 


oft a and 


supply. With the usual sources of sup- 
ply at least temporarily withdrawn 
(that is, immigration from other coun- 


tries) the problem is made more diffi 
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PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Boott Mills 

Monadnock Mills Talbot Mills 

Gonic Mfg. Co. Stirling Mills 

Belvidere Woolen Co. Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Windham Mfg. Co. Chas. A. Stevens & Co. 
Homestead Woolen Mills Lincoln Woolen Co. 


D. Goff & Sons 


HNUVOANUUUUUUOENAALAALUAA A eAUPeS 


HAT. PUNO. AA TOUUVUAUUOAV.U. ER: NOL AO AO EA AE 


WELLINGTON. SEARS & CO. 


93 Franklin Street, BOSTON 66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


WEIGHTS AND 


COTTON DUCK #2 


OCEANIC WIDE COTTON DUCK SUPERIOR ARMY OUNCE DUCK 


26 inches to 120 inches wide 8% and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 ounce 


OCEANIC and SUPERIOR SAIL DUCK MONARCH DOUBLE FILLING DUCK 


ALL WIDTHS 





22 and 24 inches wide 29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 
SHAWMUT HOSE and BELTING DUCK MAGNOLIA and CYPRESS SINGLE 
DIXIE SHOE DUCKS . FILLING UC : 
37 inches wide, 4, 7%, 8 and g ounce 29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 


AQUAPELLE AND STORM KING WATERPROOF DUCK 
Columbus Fine Sheetings Lanett and Merit Drills 


36 and 40 inches wide 29 and 30 inches wide 


For the Jobbing, Manufacturing and Export Trades 


UMUAOA SO UENO RAN 
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“FHF. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers 
and Merchants, 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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cult. The fact that the textile industry 
ofters “ work for all the family of work- 


ing age” is, 6n the other hand, a strong 





JAMES THOMSON 


argument in favor of people accepting 
employment in it, as against other in- 


dustries which employ only the males 
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of the family, and it seems that this ad- 
vantage should be properly availed of. 
As to how such labor can be attracted 
to textile mills, at least one sugges- 
tions seems worthy of investigation and 
trial. In brief, it is as follows: sy 
educational work through the small 
moving picture theaters in the con- 
g>sted sections of our great cities, there 
perhaps offered to us the most ef- 
fective method available for securing a 
constant and adequate labor supply for 
the mills. Details of such a plan your 
committee shall consider placing before 
the members at large at an opportune 
tme for consideration and co-opera- 
tion in working them out. 
Your committee also would welcome 
gestions along constructive lines 
from any of the members of the asso- 
ciation, in its efforts to, so far as pos- 
ible, increase the supply of labor to 
meet the demand. 
James THOMSON, Chairman, 
CHARLES B. CHASE, 
FREDERICK A. FLATHER, 
S. Haro_tp GREENE, 
Ws. L. Lyatt, 
Wma. B. MacCott, 
Srmney B. PArne, 
WituiaM B. PLUNKETT, 
ANDREW RAEBURN, 


Committee on Labor. 


Committee on Mill Supplies and Materials 


Y OUR committee begs to report that 
it formally organized on Sept. 26, 


and is now conducting inquiries with 
view to determining what measure « 





difficulty mill executives are expel 
cing at the present time in obtainin 
ipplies and materials for the effectiv 
operation of their mills? and how thes: 
difficulties affect the execution of Gov 
ernment contracts on which they have 
el nd are engaged It was also de 
d at the fi meeting of the com- 
e that representatives of firms deal 
g mill supplies and materials shou 
sked t nfer with it on the 
of Oct. 19, looking to « 
t { nd the tablishme 
per standards 
i rl IN ‘ m 
i ‘VV. Cros 
\LEXAN MAKEPEACI 
(; R NEY 
W. THOMAS 
t I VW 
Committee on Mill Supplies and 
Materials 





L. H. KUNHARDT 


Report of Committee on Publications 





CHAS. H. FISH 


b acteces Committee on Publications 
since its appointment has chiefly 
concerned itself with the laying out and 
preparation of the year book, which it is 
proposed to make one of the permanent 
activities of the association. As the 
work has developed it has become ap- 
parent that the title originally selected, 
“Condensed Catalogues of Cotton Mill 
Equipment,” would not cover the full 
purpose of the volume. It has there- 
fore been decided that the publication 
shall be issued under the title “ Standard 
Cotton Mill Practice and Equipment.” 
The data prepared by the chairman of 
your committee will be so divided into 
chapters as to cover the most important 
divisions of cotton mill practice, and 
each of these chapters will be followed 
by a list of advertisers who furnish 
quipment, material or services related 
to that particular division, It is pro- 
posed that the first edition shall total 
hree thousand volumes, in order that 
reful and comprehensive distribution 


can be made to agents, superintendents, 


treasurers, master mechanics and chief 
engineers, as individuals, in the case of 
the larger mills. 

It is intended that in its broadened 
form the year book shall be given all 
possible value as a handy reference 
work, of which a Classified Buyers’ 
Guide will form ah important part. This 
uyers’ index will include the names of 
all responsible manufacturers, dealers, 
engineers and contractors, grouped un- 
der appropriate headings. It is gener- 
ally planned that the text, aside from 
the purely technical portion, shall cover 
information of special value in a year 
book. This will call for revision from 
year to year and in the course of time 
will make the year book a continuing 
and accurate history of the cotton in- 
dustry. 
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Your committee will welcome an 
suggestions from members of the ass« 
ciation which will add to the value an 
effectiveness of the first volume. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cuartes H. Fisu, Chairman 

Epwarp E. BArtTLetr 

Freperick H. BisHop 

A. W. CHIPPENDALE 

ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 

Henry C. Dexter 

Russet, W. Eaton 

CHARLEs H. Ety 

Georce L. GiLtMorE 

FRANK J. HALE 

HERBERT LyMAN 

GEoRGE F, STEELE 

Committee on Publicity and 
Publications 


Committee on Technical Problems 


WO meetings of this committee 
have been held and a general 
method of working has been outlined. 

The field of work which is before 
this committee is practically unlimited 
and there has been quite a question as 
to where the committee should prop- 
erly start with its work of investigation 
and along what lines it should first pro- 
ceed. It has been quite definitely estab- 
lished, however, that its first work 
should be in connection with some of 
the more common technical problems 
and that it should eventually branch 
out into the greater and wider field of 
original research which will be required 
as these problems assume greater mag- 
nitude. The committee can rely upon 
the services of the staffs of the tex- 
tile schools, and on that of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
can also make arrangements with vari- 
ous testing laboratories already estab- 
lished in various parts of the country 
for the prosecution of its work. 

At the present time work along simi- 
lar lines is being undertaken in Eng- 
land with great enthusiasm and it is 
hoped that this association will respond 
with equal or greater enthusiasm when 
it realizes the results and advance made 
possible by the solving of technical 
problems and research which is really 
required by the cotton industry in this 
country to keep it in its proper position. 

It is evident that in order to carry 
out the solving of such problems and 
such research work money will be re- 
quired, and it is suggested that action 
be taken to provide such funds as may 
be thought advisable by the association 
for the prosecution of such work. 


The committee is especially desirous 


of receiving suggestions and inquiri« 
from members of the association. 
FRANK W. Reynotps, Chairmai 
Harry W. BAILey, 
Daniet J. DANKER, 
CuHarLes H. EAMes, 
Wma. D. HAartsHorNe, 
Wittram E. Hatcu, 


FRANK W. REYNOLDS 


G. B. Haven, 
KENNETH MOLLER, 
CHARLES T. MAIN, 


Henry W. NICHOLS, 
Rurus R. Witson, Secretary. 


Report of Committee on Membership 


OUR committee begs leave to re- 
port as follows: 

The campaign for sustaining mem 
berships in the Association has been 
carried on by means of circulars and 
by personal visits of the secretary and 
other members of the committee, and 
thus far seventy-five sustaining mem- 
bers have been secured, with annual 
dues amounting to $10,631.53. Sixty of 
these sustaining members represent 
mills whose annual dues paid to the As- 
sociation amount to $8,985.28. The sus- 
taining memberships taken by allied in- 
dustries number fifteen, with annual 
dues amounting to $1,646.25, It is the 
belief of your committee that these 
memberships should be doubled before 
the end of the current year, as the As- 
sociation has imperative need in war 
time of additional revenue. Members 
of.the Association here present are, 
therefore, earnestly urged to bring the 


matter of sustaining memberships t 
their respective Boards of Director 
and to communicate with the secretar 
of the Association, who will personal 


present the matter to the officers or di 


rectors of the company, if desired. 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, Chairman, 
GROSVENOR ELy, 
ELMER E. PAGE, 
James A, GAry, 
W. CALpweLL PLUNKETT, 
WILLIAM M. BUTLER, 
F. W. Parks, 
B. H. B. Draper, 
Harry H. Biunrt, 
WituiAM L, LYALL, 
Joun E. RousMANIeRE, 
CHARLES L. GILLILAND, 
Henry C, Dexter, 
Man ey G. Morritt, 
JOHN SULLIVAN, 


Wituiam B. MacCc11, 


Committee on Membership. 
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FAST 


OLIVE DRAB 
and KH AKI 


COTTON, RAW STOCK, YARN and PIECE GOODS 


MALACHITE GREEN 
METHYLENE BLUE 
METHYL VIOLET 
VICTORIA BLUE 
NIGROSINE, JET BLACK 


BENZO BROWN 
BENZO ORANGE 
CHR YSAMINE BISMARCK BROWN 
CONGO RED CHRYSOIDINE Y 
NIGROSINE, BLUE BLACK 


LOGWOOD and HEMATINE 
QUERCITRON, FUSTIC, AURANTINE 
and other Dyewood Extracts 


DIRECTg BLACK‘ 
DIRECT BLUE 
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William Whitman Company, 


INC. 
Selling Agents 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 


Mercerized Yarns 


Cotton Goods in the Gray 
Fine Combed Fabrics 
Staple Carded Fabrics 

Cotton and Silk Fabrics 


ee ————— 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Incorporated 1865 


Arlington Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 


FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, President, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston 





Wool Combed 


on Commission 






Worsted Tops 
Worsted Yarns 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ARTHUR R. SHARP, Treas. 





SHAKER FLANNELS 
SOLID COLOR FLANNELS 
MOTTLED FLANNELS 


HICKORY STRIPES 
DIANA CREPE 


MAPLE LEAF CHAMBRAY 
WOVEN PLISSE 
EXPORT DRILL 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
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WAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Friday Morning Session 


HE second session of the convention 
was devoted to the address of the 
Honorable Theodore E. Burton, late Sen- 
tor from the State of Ohio and now 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of New York. The reputation of 
the speaker and-the interest in his sub- 
ject drew a large audience, and they 
were well repaid by a masterly exposi- 
tion of many of the problems which are 
prominent in the minds of business men 
at the present time. Senator Burton 
has been a close student of economic 
questions, and his conclusions that the 
policy of the Government in the future 
must be directed toward making this 
nation more than ever self-sustaining, 
appealed with special force to the mem- 
bers of the association, who are staunch 
believers in an adequate protective tar- 
iff. 
Senator Burton’s appeal to business 
men to take more interest in Govern- 


‘men during the 


mental affairs, and in politics is directly 
along the line which.has been brought 
home to manufacturers and business 
last strenuous six 
months when Government and business 
have been co-operating in a manner that 
was never dreamed of before, and it is 
impossible to believe that we shall ever 
revert to conditions which prevailed be- 
fore the war when so many business 
men looked upon politics and govern- 
ment as a matter which concerned only 
the professional. politicians. Senator 
Burton’s address will be found in full 
in another page. 

This being the only business of the 
morning session, adjournment was made 
at an early hour which enabled the mem- 
bers to get the benefit of a long after- 
noon and take advantage of the many 
opportunities provided for their enter- 
tainment and pleasure by the committee 
in charge. 


Luncheon in Honor of Mr. John Syz 


NE of the interesting features of the 

convention on Friday was an infor- 
mal luncheon in honor of Mr. John Syz, 
a member of the Swiss Mission to the 
United States, which is endeavoring to 
arrange for the necessary food supplies 
that Switzerland requires to replace her 
former importations from belligerent 
and neutral nations which are now cut 
off. 

Mr. Syz is also one of the leading 
cotton manufacturers of Switzerland, 
and has been a leading member of the 
International Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners. It was largely through 
his efforts that the first meeting which 
led to the organization of the Federa- 
tion was held in Zurich in 1905. 

Mr. Syz was introduced by J. R. Mac- 
Coll, a former president of the associa- 
tion, who has attended several meetings 
of the Federation in Europe as a repre- 
sentative of the American cotton manu- 
facturers, and had met Mr. Syz on these 
occasions. 


Remarks of Mr. Syz 

It is a great privilege for me to be 
invited among you to-day, and to be 
called upon to address a few words to 
you. As has been pointed out to you, 
I am in the United States in a twofold 
measure. First, as a representative of 
my Government, I was sent over here 
with two colleagues in company with 
our new Minister, Mr. Sulzer, who is 
in Washington, and who attends to the 
diplomatic side of the question, while we 
three were sent over to try to reach as 
many men of influence as we could and 
to place before them the very trying and 
particularly disagreeable position of 
Switzerland in this present war. 

You are aware that Switzerland, the 
oldest republic of the earth, has for 
nearly three centuries been a neutral 
country. It was in 1648, -after the 
Thirty Years’ War, that the Swiss peo- 


ple realized they could only get to- 


gether and hold their place in Europe if 
they remained neutral, and they have 
lived up to this ever since. If you real- 
ize that Switzerland is a country com- 
posed of twenty-two different cantons, 
or states, as you would say, with peo- 
ple belonging to three different nations 
—German or Allemanic, if you prefer, 
French and Italian—and that these peo- 
ple speak four different languages, you 
realize how difficult it sometimes is to 
keep them together and have them go 
forward with the same end in view, to 
keep up neutrality, and to keep, as a 
‘ery small country in Europe, its place 
‘mong the different states. This we have 





been able to do up to now; and the 
Swiss neutrality has been recognized at 
different times by the other countries of 
Europe. 

In 1815, at the.end of the great Na- 
poleonic war, which had kept Europe 
so disturbed during many years, at the 
Congress of Paris it was recognized 
that the neutrality of Switzerland was 
in the general interests of the whole of 
Europe and that this neutrality was not 
only recognized but also guaranteed. 
And when the war of 1870 broke out 
the same declaration was made by 
Switzerland and it was accepted by all 
those concerned. Again, when the pres- 
ent war broke out, Switzerland declared 
its neutrality, and this was recognized 
by all the countries that had been sig- 
natories to the treaty of 1815. 

I mention all this because sometimes 
the question has been asked, “ Now, 
why is Switzerland neutral? Wouldn't 
it be much better for Switzerland to 
side with the Allies? ””"—and to this I 
have always replied that it was not pos- 
sible because in our eyes the very exist- 
ence of Switzerland depends upon its 
neutrality. You can easily see that 
when a small country sides with one or 
more big countries, it is likely that 
when the war is over this country will 
not regain the position it had before, 
that it will fall into some dependence 
with regard to the nation with which 
it sided. Switzerland has always de- 
sired to remain neutral and to retain 
after the war the position it had before. 

In order to keep up this neutrality 
we have—and we have done it for many 
years—to see that we have a _ good 
army; and I dare say that the Swiss 
army has shown until now that it is a 
factor with which those who are in 
actual warfare must reckon. We cover 
now the right flank of the French army 
against an intrusion from the other side 
and at the same time we cover the left 
flank of the Central Powers, and by 
that we render, as we consider it, a 
very great service to both of the bel- 
ligerent sides. 

Gentlemen, this, of 
brought a great many hardships to 
Switzerland. I do not speak about the 
very heavy disbursements that we have 
had up to now for keeping up our neu- 
trality—it will be over 700,000,000 
francs before the end of this year—but, 
as we have no port on the sea, as every- 
thing that goes into Switzerland has to 
pass through one of the nations at war 
and as all the German ports are closed, 
it has to come through France or 
through Italy. We are, of course, de- 


course, has 


pendent upon these nations, and from 
the very beginning Switzerland had to 
come to an arrangement, especially with 
France. I am very glad to say that 
France has treated Switzerland in a 
most generous way. France from the 
beginning said that they would give us 
one of their seaports—the small port 
of Sette, on the Mediterranean—and 
that Switzerland should send all the 
foodstuffs to that port and that France 
then would see that the transport by 
rail from there to Switzerland would 
be accomplished—and it has been done 
up to now. 

For Switzerland the question has 
been very difficult, because Switzerland 
produces no coal and no iron, and in 
order to run our railroads, to keep up 
our industries, to get necessary fuel in 
the households for heating, etc., Swit- 
zerland depended entirely from the very 
beginning upon Germany for its supply 
of coal. And Germany declared that it 
would give to Switzerland as far as 
possible all the coal that Switzerland 
needed provided it got something in re- 
turn. While we did not export any- 
thing that we imported from the out- 
side world directly over to Germany, 
we gave Germany—and this was with 
the full consent of the Allies—some of 
the foodstuffs produced in Switzerland 
—that is, cattle, cheese, condensed milk 
—TI think those are the principal things 

-and some chocolate This has 
been going on all the time, with the con- 
sent of the Allies as I just mentioned, 
and it has worked well, though, of 
course, we would have preferred not 
to be compelled to be bound to this ex- 
port; but we could not help it, and it 
was recognized on all sides that Swit 
zerland could not possibly get coal from 
anybody except Germany. You 
know that France itself is short of coal 
and cannot get what it needs from Eng- 
land, and Italy is in a very desperate 
state. I will not go to the labor of 
giving you the figures for coal in these 
different countries. England itself has 
great trouble in getting enough coal for 
its navy and for its industries. The 
United States could not possibly give us 
any tonnage, 
and so we must rely for our supply of 
coal upon Germany 


This, 


also. 


else 


coal because there is no 


gentlemen, will explain to you 
why there has been an export. But I 
lay stress upon this: What has been 
going out of Switzerland has gone out 
all the time with the full knowledge 
and with the consent of the Allies over 
in Europe. They have always had the 
official and the strictly accurate figures 
of the Government, and when- 
ever they found that the quantities that 
were going out with their consent were, 
after all, too large, well, they just gave 
in and they said from now on we must 
curtail this to such and such an extent. 
This has been especially the case with 
regard to cotton. Switzerland had 
placed an embargo on raw cotton very 
early, also on all cotton thread and 
yarn, and what was exported thereafter 
was only cotton cloth. The Allies had 
this matter gone into by their experts 
and they told Switzerland what kind 
of cotton goods could be exported— 
what the weight this cloth going out 
might have and how many threads to 
the inch. And these experts, of course, 
took good care that nothing should go 
out which could be of any use directly 
or indirectly for any army purposes. 
And so only goods have been going out 
which could be used for prints, for 
dresses of any kind and also for em- 
broideries. 

This, gentlemen, is the situation of 
Switzerland. Now we produce in Swit- 
zerland about one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the necessary cereals, and all the rest 
has been coming in former years from 
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Russia, from Roumania, from Canada, 
and from the Argentine, and a very 
little, as far as I remember, from the 
United States. You know that all these 
countries which used to send these 
foodstuffs to Switzerland have been 
closed. So we had to look out to the 
United States as the only country which 
could provide these foodstuffs for a 
further supply. It was the principal 
object of our visit over here to put this 
matter before the highest authorities in 
Washington and before as many peo- 
ple as we could reach and show them 
the necessity in which Switzerland has 
been, and is, to appeal to the United 
States to help Switzerland to get the 
foodstuffs and so to help 
Switzerland to keep up its neutrality. 
I am glad to say, gentlemen, that wher- 
ever I have gone in the: United States 
1 have found that the 
towards Switzerland has been very goad 
and I have assurances from many quar 
ters that certainly the United States 
would do what they could to help us. 

This with regard to my official mis 


necessary 


disposition 


sion. But, gentlemen, when I came 
over I thought I had another thing 
which I could do at the same time, and 


that is to come into touch with the cot 
ton industry of the United States. As 
Mr. MacColl pointed out to you, I have 
been one of the active members of th 
International Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and 


Manufacturer From the very begin 
ning I have taken a very great interest 
in that movement. We have wished all 
the time that it might be possible that 


the United States, and your 


Association 
before all, might le 


come in closer touch 
nal Committe: You 
invitation to the In 
al Federation to come over thi 


year and eak i ut this matter 


with the Internat 
kindly « 
ternatior 


xtended an 


Owing to th ir it has not 

sible for us to do ind you will under 
stand ] w dill 1it 1t 1 when ve ui real 
ize that all tl lifferent int 

the small northern state ind Switzer 
land are now engaged in 

war and ar much engaged with t 
difficulties ¢ production in their 
spective countries that they 

sibly get away rom their \ rl But 
the question of meeting 

ly the first questi 


tion that will t 
as the International Com 


up as soon 
mittec again and decid up 
the further steps. I earnestly hope tl 
the International Fed l 
tinue after the wat It | 


meets 


ceased to exist We 
retary All the countri on the side 
of the 
remain in tl I 
that the states that are now neutral 
will also stay in 


Allies ar ertainly prepared to 


be done by the other countries, now 
your enemies, I do not know, but I hope 
that the time will come—it may be a 
long 
when again the cotton 
world will work together and try to 
gether to reach those 
must have in view 

Mr. MacColl has pointed out to you 
what the aims of this 
Federation have been and still are, and 
I was much encouraged came 
over here and when I at by the 
simple, I will not say interference, but 
by the simple taking part of the Gov- 
ernment in certain questions, more 
could be done, I might say, with the 
stroke of a pen than it was given for 
the International Federation to accom- 
plish during years. I refer to the bal- 
ing of the cotton, to thé pressing of the 
cotton, to the greater care which is to 
be given with the biggest crop which 
exists, the crop which has been worse 
treated than any other crop on earth. 

T hope as soon as the war will be over 


time—but | hope it ill ¢ 


industry of the 


ends which we 


International 


when |] 
saw th< 
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In order to protect 
the trade from un- 
worthy substitutes, 
we have adopted 


































produce very large and complete line 
wool dress fabrics. 


COTTONS 


SERPENTINE CREPE 
FOULARDS 

COTTON SUITINGS 
BATISTES 
ORGANDIES 

BEACH CLOTH 
VOILES 

COTTON SERGES 


BACK NAPPED FLANNELS 
FACE NAPPED FLANNELS 


PERCALES 
GALATEAS 
SHIRTINGS 


BLEACHED NAINSOOKS 


BLEACHED MUSLINS 


BLEACHED CAMBRICS 


SHOE LININGS 
DRAPERIES 


The beautiful standard and fancy coloring 
finish and uniform high qu 
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this trade-mark 
which guarantees 
the excellence of 
our products. 











COTTON WARPS 


STORM SERGES 
STRIPED SERGES 
WHIPCORDS 
FANCY LUSTRES 
FRENCH SERGES 
BATISTES 
PANAMAS 
GRANITES 
OTTOMANS 
CHALLIES 
DIAGONALS 
MELROSE 
COVERTS 
LUSTRE LININGS 
SICILIANS 
BRILLIANTINES 


PACIFIC MILLS 


Lawrence, Mass., Dover, N. H., and Columbia, S. C. 


s of cotton, cotton warp and all 
Among our regular lines are: 


ALL WOOLS 


STORM SERGES 
STRIPED SERGES 
DRAP D’ALMA 
CREPE DE CHINE 
WHIPCORDS 
PRUNELLAS 
CASHMERES 
VOILES 

FRENCH SERGES 
BATISTES 
CREPES 
PANAMAS 
OTTOMANS 
GABARDINES 
TAFFETAS 
DIAGONALS 
POPLINS 
COVERTS 


Ss, up-to-date styles, superb 
ality of these fabrics, have created such a 


demand for them that the Pacific Mills, to-day are the leadinge. manu- 


facturers and printers of cotton fabrics, 
.f cotton warp and all wool dress 


and the largest manufacturers 
goods in the world. 


LAWRENCE & COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


89 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Branch Houses: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


24 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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we will meet again, either here in this 
country or possibly somewhere in Eu- 
rope, and that when we will come to 
an international federation of master 
cotton spinners and manufacturers 
which will not only embrace the whole 
world outside America but a federation 
which will be really a federation of the 
whole earth, embracing the United 
States and the whole of America also. 
Mr. Briggs on Argentine Conditions 

Mr. MacColl next introduced George 
S. Briggs of the National City Bank 
of New York who for several years 
had represented the branch of that in- 
stitution in Buenos Aires during the 
formative period of the American ex- 
port business in Argentine. 

Mr. Briggs spoke as follows: 

It has been my privilege to have been 


the commercial representative of the 
National City Bank in Buenos Aires 
for the last three years, and in that 


capacity I have been in a position to 
the progress made by North 
American manufacturers during the for- 
mative period through which they have 
been passing in their export trade. 
When I reached the Argentine about 
three years ago the only trade which 
the States were doing with that country 
was in certain specialty lines which are 
sold by American manufacturers all 
over the world, such as agricultural ma- 
chinery, typewriters, safety razors, and 
merchandise of that sort. Importers of 
other lines were dealing almost entirely 
with Europe; very few of them had 
given any regard to what the States 
might have forthem. That situation has 
changed. The States, from exporting a 
comparatively small amount to Argen- 
tina of a few specialty lines, have come 
to leading all other countries in exporta- 
tions to that market. We finally passed 
our nearest competitor, Great Britain, 
in the third quarter of last year, and 
we have been steadily gaining ever 
since. The progress which has been 
made has been a constant source of 
pride. American concerns have gone 
about it in the right way. When you 
take into consideration the fact that 
they have only had the experience of ex- 
porting to those markets for three years, 
and compare the result which they have 
obtained in those three years with the 
results obtained by England in a hun- 
dred years and Germany in forty years, 
the subject must be a matter of pride 
to us all. 

At first there was a great deal of 
skepticism concerning the extension of 
credits Up to the establishment of 
our branch banks there were very few 
reliable sources of credit information 
and manufacturers and exporters could 
not be blamed for refusing to extend 
the credit to which those countries had 
been accustomed. At the present time 
I may say that practically all who are 
working down there are giving the re- 
quisite and reasonable terms. It has al- 
ways been my opinion that the exceed- 
ingly long and unreasonable terms of 
credit to which the South American 
markets have been accustomed are a 
thing of the past. They were instituted 
in the first place through Germany, who 
entered the market late and had to com- 
pete with Great Britain. They found it 
easiest to compete with that country 
and other countries on the basis of 
credit, and they went to a great extent 
and to an unreasonable extent in ex- 
tendig that credit. Credits of six 
months and a year were not infrequent, 
and the thinkers and the careful busi- 
ness men in the Argentine all agreed 
that that was as bad a.thing for their 
country as it was to Germany—and it 
was a pretty bad thing for Germany. 
I have heard of several instances in 
which German salesmen have gone to an 
importing house and taken an employe 


observe 
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aside whom they knew pretty well- and 
said, “If you will leave this business 
I will extend you a credit of a year 
if you will set yourself up on your own 
account.” And this employe, with no 
capital at all, would leave the concern, 
start up for himself and be working en- 
tirely on German capital. You will 
readily see that that did not find ex- 
ceeding favor among the more respon- 
sible of Argentine firms. 

The Argentine and other South Amer- 
ican countries have been cut off from 
the countries from which they have been 
importing before, and they have been 
forced to come to the States. There- 
fore you may Say that our entry to a 
certain extent has been accidental. We 
have, however, got to follow this up. 
If we are to abandon this at the pres- 
ent time, or if we decrease our interest 
in our exportation, we will lose what 
we have obtained. The Argentine mar- 
ket is perhaps the most conservative 
market in the world. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get in and many firms have 
had to there years and and 
obtain no profit, only to finally get that 
profit at the end. I will quote the words 
of the manager of one of the principal 
business houses in Buenos Aires. He 
said, “‘It is a very difficult proposition 
to enter the Argentine market, to finally 
obtain the confidence of the South 
Americans; “ but once their confidence 
is obtained it is almost impossible to 
drive the Argentine customer away. 
You are able to take advantage of that 
very conservatism which hindered your 
entry in the first place 


go years 


It now behooves us to do what we 
can to preserve our export and keep our 
hold on that market in spite of present 
conditions. The conditions are difficult, 
I will admit, and they are not going to 
get any easier; but we must keep in 
mind the fact that Germany, in spite of 
all she is up against, did not relax her 
efforts; that exports from Germany en- 
tered the Argentine up to 1916, and as 
long as mails came from Germany they 
were filled with propaganda regarding 
German trade and endeavoring to keep 
customers in line for the trade which 
they expected and hoped to regain afte 


the war. 
England has not neglected her com 
merce in spite of the obstacles which 


she has been compelled to surmount 
The English trade in certain lines has 
even increased, and I think I may men 
tion the line 


of textiles as one of these 
Several manufacturers finding them- 
selves unable to supply the South Amer 
icans from their own factories have 
come to the States and bought larg 
supplies of goods which have been sent 
down there under English trade-marks 


Furthermore, in order to preserve Eng 
lish influence in the Argentine, the Brit- 
ish Government manifested some time 
ago that they wanted no more men back 
from the Argentine Republic fo 
tarv service unde r any condition They 
realized that the Germans cannot leave 
South America; it is impossible for 
them to return to their country; that 
they are bound to stay there; and that, 
staying there, their influence will be felt. 
Therefore, a diminution of the British 
colony in those countries would mean 
the lessening of the English influence as 
compared with that of the Germans. It 


mili 


seems to me that our country should 
take some steps in that same line and 
see that our hard won influence in 


those countries is not diminished 

In connection with this I would like 
to say a few words concerning what the 
National City Bank has done in South 
America. Since Noy. 1, 1914, when the 
Buenos Aires branch was established, 
we have established a total of eleven 
branches through those countries, the 
last one being at Caracas, Venezuela. 


The party left for that branch a few 


weeks ago. We have also acquired six- 
teen or seventeen branches of the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation, which 
are practically our own branches at the 
present day, giving 1s twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight branches in all parts of the 
world which are at the service of the 
American manufacturers and exporters. 
We have instituted a service which | 
think has aided to a considerable extent 
in building up the American trade. A 
bureau of commercial information has 
been established in New York for pro- 
viding information on commercial topics 
of all kinds for the manufactures and 
exporters of this country. We endeavor 
to give them the same facilities which 
the Europeans have always enjoyed 
through their own banks. The work in 


the field in which I was engaged con- 
sists in obtaining information concern 
ing the markets for all lines of goods 


the Argentine and 
other countries and supplying that to 
our bank in New York from which it 
is given to American concerns W 


have furthermore instituted a 


which are used in 


system ot! 


making commercial reports which 


nothing more or less than a commercial 


census of all respon ible Importing hrm 


in those countries, finding out what 


The Banquet 


> 


Over members and guests par- 
ticipated in the banquet held in the ball- 


room of the Hotel Kimball, Friday 
evening Vice-President. W Frank 
Shove acted as toastmaster and _ the 
principal speakers of the evening wer: 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, who spoke on 
‘The Problems of To-morrow,” and 
Francis Hinckley Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of this city, 
whose subject was “In No Man’s Land 
and Beyond An unexpected feature 
arranged by the 


Liberty Loan Com 
ssociation was an addr 
Boyden, a Boston 


mittee of the a 


by Ronald W 





ney, who appeared as the spokesmat 
of the Liberty Loan Committ N 
England, who made a stro1 ippeal t 
those present to swell ibscriptior t 
the new bond issue 
SEATED A 

Seated at the speakers’ t 
left of Vice Pre ide nt W rank Shove 
toastmaster « the ing vel D 
Nicholas Murray Butler, pre lent, ( 
lumbia University; Ronald V 
f Ropes, Gray, | let Perl 
Boston: J. R. MacColl, tr er, 
raine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; John Syz, the S V 
Trade M on; I. F. Stone, 
dent, National Aniline & Chem ( 
New York; George P. Grant, Jr., 
urer, Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Ma 
Herbert Lyman, treasurer, Merrimack 
Manufa ing Co., Boston I \ 
Flather, treasurer, Boott Mills, Boston, 
and Jam Thomson, treasurer, Fairha 
ven Mills, New Bedford, Ma To M1 
Shove right Francis H. Sisson 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Co., Ne 
York; Franklin W. Hobbs, president, 
Arlington Mills, Boston; Alexander 
Makepeace, agent, Richard Borden 
Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Ma 
William H. Stuart, chairman, Spring 
field Board of Trade; John Sullivan, 


agent, Taber Mill, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Charles L. Gilliland, treasurer,’ Aber 
foyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa.; 
R. N. Durfee, treasurer, Richard Bor 


den Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
Mass.; Abbott P. Smith, New Bedford, 
Mass.; George S. Briggs, National City 


Bank, New York. 
FEAST OF ORATORY 
It was nearly eight o'clock before din- 
ner was served and owing to the length 
of the menu and the musical program 


AND SONG 


As 
-_ 
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goods they handle, where they obtain 
the goods, what goods they are receiving 
from the United States, and their fur- 
ther interest in receiving goods from 
the United States. This information is 
filed in New York and is at the dispo- 
sition of any American manufacturer 
who may care to apply for it 

We furthermore, through our 
credit departments in the South Amer- 
ican countries, been able to supply cor 


have 





rect information regarding the credit 
of any firms in those countries, as ex 
act information as you are able to ob- 
tain from the banks in this country re- 
garding the standing of any domestic 
firm, and that, it seems to me, has been 
responsible f the extent to which your 
trade has grown in those countries 

In closing, I can only repeat once 
more what I said before regarding the 
nece SSITY I T { aband nil : w! i VN ¢ 
have gained and the danger which will 
result therefrom We 1 t te 
think of export trade now in spite of all 
the difficulties we a 1p t think 
of it never. We! reached the turn 
ing of the wa If we let our export 
rade slip and neglect it, w vill find 
that we le t it 

mg ‘ 

Great Success 

t wa te | h pe iker 

ere int ] 1 I t She 
The d ted ( 1S 
round out ix eight 
and the I Dp t t j 
h pr t } ‘ ‘ | ry 
her } | | | 
atte i 1 
the p 
theit 1 

Lt j 
th 
Tl | 
led thi \ 
th 

( 

M 
a 
d¢ not j 1 witl 
pledging t ipport of the 

n every way for the successful { 
cution of t reat and horrible war in 
which w ire engaged 

Dr. Nichola lurr: B presi 
dent ( t 1 I . ; th 
first speaker. His talk was intensely 
patriotic, dwelling particularly } the 
duty which lay before every citizen of 
helping to win the struggle against au- 
tocracy. His remark$ concerning the 
traitors who are working against the 


best interests of the nation and the im- 
perative necessity of courage and defi- 
niteness in singling them out for con- 
demnation as a means of ending the war 
were greeted with hearty applause, 
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JARVIS and PRANKARD, Agents 
34 Thomas Street, New York 
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VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
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2 EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 
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R. PRESIDENT, the enthusiasm 

and the patriotic spirit of this com- 
pany are contagious and compelling. 
They are truly and. characteristically 
American. No other people in the war 
would sing the old familiar songs with 
such heartiness and joy as they watch 
their sons and their brothers marching 
into battle. No other people than ours 
would practise to the full the art of good 
fellowship when they were setting them- 
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selves to the severest burden and the 
most stupendous responsibility that any 
people in history has ever been called 
upon to bear. It is a good omen, 
gentlemen, that we can go about this 
task with cheerful voices and with light 


hearts. That does not mean that we 
do not understand it; that does not 
mean we do not take it with grim 


What it means is that we 
are sure of ourselves. 


seriousness. 


DOING THEIR BIT 

You and I, aside from participation 
in this military conflict, take our places 
in the ranks of American servants and 
American soldiers to do our “bit” by 
the better organization of business, by 
the conservation of 
every energy, by the 
fective and 


every fc and 


more ef 


yrce 
close of 
more economical co-opera 
tion in every undertaking, in order that 
when that military blow is struck it 
shall be struck not with cannon, not 
with rifles, not with men alone, but it 
shall be struck by the whole power and 
the whole force, economic, financial, 
and moral, of the 100 million people of 
the United States. And that, gentle- 
men, is the final and the crushing blow 
for which autocracy is waiting, to go 
down to its everlasting ruin. 
AGAINST AUTOCRACY 

The madness of autocracy had no lim- 
its. With that possible situation before 
it, it permitted itself to take the final 
step that so invaded the rights and the 
honor of the people of the United States, 
that so affronted their intelligence, their 
self-respect, and their moral feeling that 
we could hesitate no longer, but said 
that we now saw what was meant; that 
this attack on poor, innocent Belgium 
and on weak, distracted Serbia was not 
a European outburst, but the lines of its 
planning, the projects for its execution, 
as every one who can read now knows, 
stretched all over these two Americas. 
The seduction and the conquest—com- 
mercial, financial, and, if necessary, mil- 
itary—of these Americas had been 
planned as part of this mad scheme of 
world domination. 
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To resist that we have sprung to 
arms; we have taxed ourselves to an 
unheard of extent. We have called our 
bravest, our most experienced and our 
best to counsel the administration and 
the officers of Government, and we are 
hurrying forward the most amazing mil- 
itary and naval organization that his- 
tory records. For what? Not, gentle- 
men, to kill Germans, not even to hu- 
miliate Germans. Those would be mean 
and paltry ends for a nation like ours to 
seek. We are doing this thing with de- 
termination, with good nature, and with 
light heartedness because we propose to 
dethrone from power the ideas“hat have 
made this awful thing possible. We pro- 
pose that those ideas, evil enough, de- 
structive enough, degrading enough 
when confined within a single national 
boundary—those ideas shall not oppress 
free people, great or small, anywhere in 
this world, and least of all shall they 
oppress and suppress us. 

PURPOSES OF FREE NATIONS 

I take it, gentlemen, that the free na- 
tions of this earth, bound together in 
this new alliance of freedom and good- 
will and high purpose, propose to ac- 
complish three things. They propose, 
first, to restore order to the world—or- 
der the enemies of which are military 
force, on the one side, and anarchy on 
the other, without which order there 
can be neither liberty nor progress. Or- 
der is the first essential of civilization 
and the first condition of any Govern- 
ment. Unless there is order, obedience to 
the rule of law, submission to the will 
of the majority legally expressed—un- 
less there is order there can be nothing 
but a rule of force and perpetual con- 
flict in which might will always make 
right. In a world of order there are no 
treaties that are “scraps of paper.” In 
a world of order every treaty is as sol 
emn a pledge as a man’s oath or a com- 
pany’s bond. We propose to establish 
order in this world, and we propose to 
establish it by breaking down through 
superior force those who would place 


might above right, power above order, 
and military necessity above national 
engagements. That, gentlemen, has got 
to be done. 

Given order, our next aim is th¢ 
tablishment of liberty Liberty cannot 
be forced upon any man or any nat 
All that can be done is to move thi 
obstacles and obstructions that stand 
liberty’s way, and to give the man, to 
give the nation, opportunity. What op 
portunity has Belgium? What opportu 
nity has Poland? What opportunity has 
Serbia? What opportunity ha the 
cupied provinces of Northeastern 
France, the very graveyards of which 


are disinterred and devastated as thes« 
occupying armies retreat before the Al 


lied forces? What opportunity, what 
chance for liberty have they? 

And then when we shall have. estab 
lished order, when we shall have re- 
stored opportunity for liberty, we have 


opened the path to progress. Those are 
the three great underlying principles of 
a civilization in which we 
which our fathers believed, which they 
came to these shores, to these hills and 
fertile valleys in order to seek out and 
to establish—order, liberty, progress 
When the Allies shall have won this 
war they will be in position not only to 
assure order, liberty and progress for 
themselves, but to offer order and lib- 
erty and progress to those who are now 
our enemies, if they wish to have and 
to enjoy them. It is not a simple task, 
gentlemen, to pass from autocracy to 
liberty. No revolution is effected over- 
night, The dethronement of a Czar does 


‘ 


believe, in 


not of itself establish orderly democracy, 
as all the world now sees. Remember 
that the French Revolution which broke 
in 1789 saw. the waves and tides of ac- 
tion and reaction move backward and 
forward for one hundred years before 
the third French Republic was on its 
solid foundation. Twice emperors, 
three times kings seized the reins of 
power that the first revolution had torn 
from the grasp of a Bourbon king. Each 
time there had to be a new movement; 
each time the march of progress went a 
little farther forward; until finally, af- 
ter one hundred years, the end for which 
the French Revolution undertaken 
was achie ved, 
WATCH 
Do not, I beg 7 
alone upon the western front, upon the 
front, or upon the submarine 
These are the military happen- 
ings of this contest, gentlemen, but they 


was 


THE TRAITORS 
of you, keep your eye 


eastern 


losses 


are the happenings only which take place 
Keep your 
eye on the evidences of things and in 


out where they can be seen. 


fluences working underground. Keep 
your eye on the men in high places or in 
low, in official position or out of it, wh 
are in « unconscious 
tion to defeat the purpose of the United 
States in this war. Keep your eyes, gen 
tlemen, on the La Follettes. It will not 
do to keep your eye on general terms, 


ymscious or associa 


on formulas or on laws. Keep your eys 
on individuals and speak their names 
(Applause. ) \ little more courage, a 
little definiten« ss, a little more specific 


pointing of the finger and of the hand, 
will help shorten this war. 
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EFFECT OF WAR 

Now, gentlemen, you are here con- 
cerned with problems of a great indus- 
try, a basic industry in the industrial 
life of this nation and of the world. 
The very nature of that industry, the 
sources from which you get raw mate- 
rial, the conditions of transportation and 


marketing, the conditions of manufac- 





turing and sale and delivery, all mal 
you personally and immediately co; 
vant of the effect of this war upon 
commerce, the industry and the finance 


of the world. I know without being told 
that this powerful org: on has ! 
giving thought to how it can t 
ganize its dustry, more fe ly 
carry n it vork. s : mal 
great element fF na na d l 
trength. You represe one « 

dusts 1] whtnt. 4 ‘ 
f tl ’ S \ 1 
ndus 1 pillar amount 
t] What will f 
you dus WI t 
we . 
rdet | m 
the \s ( 

\l LIBE \ 

Rola Be | made a 

triotic a lf ( S 
to the Li ty | n «J \ 
greeted w he ‘ 

| ntré cing la $1 r, Vice 
r ( it I need \ 1! lv 
N1¢ l i Ine S la 
ness met I cis Hinckle S 
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In No Man’s Land and Beyond 


By Francis H. S 


UT of the trenches of security, the 
O United States to-day is plunging 
through the “ No Man's Land” of the 
world war Day by day the great con- 


flict is brought closer to the minds of 

; t 7 lly 
all Americans We ar¢ § ich ully 
awakening to a realization of hat it 


means. We are beginnig to learn that 
war is “a great job to be done and 
done thoroughly. We are just discern 
ing that it is not only the nation’s bus! 
ness but that it is also the dominating 
ictor in ery busine S t be 
h ( il em 4 hate ict ( 
m r l, to de pr 
to weigh tl 
l th 

1 a 
judgt 
tceaed ‘ 

Bi ‘ 

USIT it ma ( ell t 
moment t der th 1 
auf a a Leiee Phat 

1 ze me di é 
goal t rd hich hat 
Che th 1! I 
1 paral d i hi 1 | 
umph of right ov ht h ill « 
the American people, I ount 
acrifice too great for the just gauss 
their country. Our unmatched dete 
mination to do on a colossal ale ha 
wrought unprecedented changes in ou1 
economic existence. The United State 
of six months ago was very different 
from the United States of to-day No 
better evidence of the amazing chang 
is required than that contained in the 
record of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 


which adjouraed on the sixth of this 
month, 

Perhaps the greatest lesson, however, 
which we are learning from our 
sion into “ No Man’s Land” is the need 
of national unity—the absolute necessity 
for sinking sectional and class feeling in 
a common hope and effort to serve a 
common purpose. If we are to meet, 
with our fullest power, both our enemies 


from without and our enemies from 


excur- 


isson, New York 





Unde l Underwood Studios 
1s 
finance and of Governm 
of the tr re represented and their 
interests weighed That they may be 
weighed without fear o1 ivor or pre 
judice should be the earnest prayer of 
every patriot 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
Another marked step in progress to- 


ward the ideal of unity is in the closer 
find to-day between Govern- 
Too often have 


union we 


ment and business. 
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their interests been placed in conflict; 
too often has the co-operation essential 
to the success of both been denied. 
Nothing could contribute more to the 
development of our resources at home 
and of our commerce abroad than the 
sympathetic co-operation of Govern- 
ment and business in mutual furtherance 
of national progress. A broader vision 
and a greater ability in Government, 
more unselfishness and foresight in 
business, are absolutely necessary if we 
are to meet the burdens of to-day or 
realize the possibilities of to-morrow. 
THE CHANGES OF WAR 

Greater changes are inevitable, not 
alone in governmental affairs but in our 
business and finances. We are merely 
on the threshold of the great period of 
expansion lying before us. And a pre- 
mium such as never before existed has 
been placed on commercial foresight. 
This result is more pronounced in no 
business than that of the cotton manu- 
facturer, which you represent. 

Cotton fiber is interwoven with civili- 
zation, and the snapping of that slender 
white thread would break the network 
of international trade. The European 
war ushered in a new era for cotton, 
as it did for practically everything. 
Vast quantities of cotton products have 
been requisitioned for military pur- 
poses. Some idea of the extent of cot- 
ton’s supreme importance in the war 
may be obtained by considering that a 
bale of it is blown into atoms every time 
a twelve-inch gun is fired; that even a 
sputtering machine gun riddles a bale in 
three minutes; that more than twenty 
thousand bales a year have teen used 
in the merciful work of staunching 
and binding the wounds of the injured 
since August, 1914; that to provide a 
change of apparel for the troops now 
engaged in the world-wide struggle to 
vindicate democracy requires more than 
a million bales. 

The war eliminated the Central 
Powers from the markets, and this 
eventually stimulated the cotton indus- 
try of other countries, particularly of 
the United States. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, fully a year elapsed after 
the initial cannon boomed forth its de- 
struction, and, incidentally, boomed sky- 
ward the prices of every commodity, 
before there was general realization 
that cotton was a prime war necessity. 

DEMAND OUTSTRIPS SUPPLY 

Soon afterwards, however, the de- 
mand for cotton goods outstripped the 
production. The situation became more 
acute as the armies of the belligerents 
filled their ranks more and more with 
mill-workers, thereby causing a scar- 
city of labor. The effect was inevitable. 
As stocks of cotton yarns and cloths 
were depleted the world over their 
prices soared. Naturally, the profits of 
spinners grew, which exerted a psycho- 
logical and economic influence in rais- 
ing the prices of raw material. 

But, despite the progressive inflation 
of values, the spinners and manufactur- 
ers were compelled by the urgent orders 
for their products to buy cotton on a 
larger scale than ever before. 

“In fact,’ one observer of the 
extraordinary conditions noticed, “ be- 
fore the spring of 1916 had merged 
into summer there was clearly in evi- 
dence that reciprocal influence and in- 
teraction of the price of cotton prod- 
ucts, which resulted a few months later 
in the highest prices for both cotton 
and its products that this generation 
has known. The dealers in cotton 
found an excuse in every advance in 
the price of yarns and cloth for an ad- 
vance in the price of cotton, and the 
makers of yarns and cloths found in 
every advance in the price of cotton a 
new reason for increasing the prices of 
yarns and cloths.” 


WHEN MARS STOPS BUYING 

The war has created a genera] and 
unequalled prosperity in this country. 
Cotton manufacturers have been kept 
so busy supplying present needs that 
they have had little time to look beyond 
their immediate horizon. As some one 
has aptly remarked, “the breath of war 
has puffed cotton into the air like thistle- 
down.” But we should not forget that 
when Mars, the world’s greatest con- 
sumer, ceases to buy the reaction is 
bound to be felt, directly or indirectly, 
by every one of the nearly thirty-three 
million spindles in the United States. 
There probably will be no immediate 
lessening of the demand for the prod- 
ucts of the mills; indeed, it is likely 
that there will be a greater demand. 
The addition of a pound per 
capita to the world’s consumption, how- 


single 


ever, would increase the need for cot 
ton, one authority has computed, by 
more than four million bales. So it is 


manifest that there will be sharp read- 
justments. This will be true of all our 
industries and businesses. For beyond 
“No Man’s Land” lies Every Man’s 
Ground—world organization and public 
control, which will not be restricted by 
national boundaries or interests. 

We were unprepared for 
cannot afford to be unprepared for 
peace, The banker, the business 
man, the manufacturer and the public, 
all will have to make ready for the time 
when the sword will be hammered into 
the plowshare. There will be 
production as the looms of 


war; we 


too. 


greater 
peace begin 
to weave again, and a precipitate decline 
in values will be unavoidable 
FINANCING COTTON 

A feature of this year’s crop move- 
ment will be a much wider use of ac- 
ceptances in its financing. Not only the 
cotton crop, but the grain that was for- 
merly financed in England through 
drafts on English banks, will be financed 
almost entirely this year by time drafts 
on American institutions. The exporter, 
for instance, who ships cotton or grain 
abroad, instead of drawing on a Lon- 
don bank for the value of the com- 
modity, will draw on a bank in the 
United States. When the staple is de- 
livered overseas, it is paid for in ster- 
ling; the American bank buys the ster- 
ling and liquidates the credit. In other 
words, the tribute that London formerly 
received each year for financing the ex- 
port cotton and grain movement is no 
longer paid. The profits in such trans- 
actions now remain in this country. 

HELP WIN THE WAR 

The financing of cotton is a vital 
element in your business now, and will 
become more so when hostilities are 
ended. If we are to continue the coun- 
try’s present prosperity, it is imperative 
to conserve our money to a greater ex- 
tent than has ever done before. 
We must pool our capital, as it were, in 
the interest of the Government, and of 
our own future. 

Merchants and manufacturers in 
Canada have been asked to limit their 
demands for loans on the theory that 
by so doing they will strengthen the 
financial situation and better enable the 
banks to extend the necessary support 
to the Government. In war an unavoid- 
able strain is imposed on bank resources 
and for that reason the funds of the 
country must be conserved 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

Transportation facilities constitute a 
most important element in practically 
every phase of our life. President Wil- 
son has fittingly referred to the railways 
of the country as “the arteries of the 
nation’s life.” And war’s fiat imposes 
the responsibility, to quote the President 
again, “of seeing to it that those ar- 
teries suffer no obstruction of any kind, 
no inefficiency or slackened power.” 


been 
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Our railroads, under the paternal 
aegis of the Government, are demon- 
strating in marked degree the efficiency 
of combination in transportation. With 
only a 3 per cent. increase in equipment 
they have shown a 26 per cent. increase 
in transportation service, simply through 
being permitted to operate their prop- 
erties—by agreement among themselves 
—on a national instead of on a sectional 
or local basis. Here is a vision of what 
we may hope for when the railroads 


may be permanently freed from the 
thousands of petty cords of local in 
terest which have bound this modern 


Gulliver, and the instruments of inter- 
commerce be permitted to serve 
the needs of interstate commerce, under 
the direction of the federal body which 
represents us all 


state 
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we cannot ignore other signs not so re- 
assuring. The rapid rise of socialistic 
theories, with their certain menace to 
individual initiative and national prog- 
ress, can but cause concern tc the 
thoughtful observer The failure of 
our melting pot to assimilate our mixed 
population and the evident un-Ameri- 
canism of thousands who have come to 
our shores to make their homes, are 
grave dangers. The ex- 
pressed hostility to wealth and the mani- 


fest ignorance 


suggestive oi 


of its service on the 


part 
of public men strike threateningly at 
conservative institutions. The revealed 


economic illiteracy of a large proportion 
and the 1 fail 


of our population general tail 
fundamental prin 


rasp the 


upon which 


ure ft 


uur whole bu 








Through the activities of the Rail- con ption ré is s¢ s tert 
roads’ War Board the 262,000 miles of ing In it nitud 
railroads in the United States have been Yet these I rhap id 1 to 
operated since April practically as a yur sti ipward, and i i | 
single system. The shortage in cars of war, we can learn to think nationally 
has been reduced approximately 75 per and internationally, we may yet learn to 
cent The taking off of unnecessary think in the terms « ound economics. 
passenger trains has made available mil England ha lready expressed her ap 
lions of tons of coal for other purposes prehension of our growing supremacy 
Che remarkable increase in the handling in commerce and finance, and other na 
of ton-mileage is equivalent to an addi tions are jealous of our imn ré 
tion of 35,000 miles to our railroads, or ou ind p é B 
11,000 miles more than the total of thes« n be deve 1 le 
Great Britain, and only 3,000 miles les hip « hed n ‘ust 1, 
than the mileage of Germany It has lem i hom« 
amounted, in other terms, to the adding e] l’s tl I 1 
of 125,000 cars to the rolling stock of pa I | l I ld 
the roads. te ird t ent ( 

But along with these signs of promise day 

x e 2 ) 4 . 
Saturday Morning’s Proceedings 

The final session of the convention tO! tl ( d 
was called to order by Vice-President | I 1 t 
Shove shortly after ten o’clock Saturday we ( i rly | 
morning, and in view of the lateness of that lil tl 
the hour at which the*banquet adjourned do consid 
the evening before there was a flatte1 And the v\ 
ingly large attendance to greet the on mor! isin was thi het 
speakers who engaged in a symposium gust, 1914 ! declared 
on “The Dye Situation in America.” ] England and Germany it inst 
I’. Stone, vice-president of the National topped our exports of Flavine 
Aniline & Chemical Co., was the first low concentrated dyestuff mad 
speaker, and was followed by H. Gard the black oak of the United St 
ner McKerrow, of Marden, Orth & and as Germ: 1 Swit 
Hastings, whose addresses will be found namely, the Gebruder H: f Ch 
in another column. After Mr. McKer1 tenburge and John R. Ge of 
row had spoken Chairman Shove stated both tificial 
that the meeting was open for general houses—had been absorbing 60 pet 
discussion, and among those who took ot our product S 
the floor was Charles R. Delaney, chem- Db Mi ly jud 
ical expert for the J. S. Young Co., Han lookit r further outlets fo prod 
over, Pa., who spoke, in part, as follows: ucts in this ¢ t 

In the latter part of April, 1915, it Chet hows I 
was my privilege to attend your deliber m the «¢ I 
ations in the Copley-Plaza, Boston, and practi I ( ni 
one of the important speakers of the oc manuta | | 
casion was Mr. H. A. Metz, one time traightw: 1 
representative in Congress and latterly ti f d 
considered to be the mouthpiece of the b ( 1 
German controlled aniline industry nd ther¢ | ti y 
This gentleman, as I recall, distinctly 1 tl l had 
stated that if the United States Govern t tl 
ment did not have pressure brought to he 1 | 
bear on it by your and kindred) associa had tri t but t 
tions of the great textile industries, to have al to d | W 
the end that Germany would be able to mercit I ( et 
secure certain cargoes of raw cotton, charged, and th | 
that in turn the all highest would not ural d tuff | 
permit us to have any dyestuffs, and th red 
wheels of industry would no longer hum, Th ( ent h 1 nd 
and so forth and so forth I ar 1 t y the fluen 

Now it so happens that I have beena_ of the Ge nt g s 
practising chemist for nineteen years, in your dyehouses so did certain othe: 
and as fifteen of them have been devoted sinister influences wane and to such an 


dyestuffs, it 
a trifle 


to the manufacture of 
seemed that this statement was 
exaggerated, and I advised your conven- 
tion that there was a pretty big Ameri- 
can industry making dyestuffs, which had 
been making them from American mate- 
rials, and had been doing it since 1794 
continuously, thereby giving one of our 
competitors recognition of a greater’ ex 

perience than ours, which has, only been 


manufacture: 
you and sell their wares 
upon their own merits. 

So much for this part of the dye sit- 
uation. As we are putting up a plant 
for extract manufacture in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., with a capacity of one and a 
quarter million pounds of extract a 
month one of the friends here asked 
me why didn’t we make the Indanthrene 


reputable 


extent that the 
can now go to 
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group of fast cotton dyes. My reply 
was this that first of all I didn’t know 
how, and secondly the patents had not 
yet expired, and this latter brought on 
a discussion. Why should we protect 
German patents? The British don’t, for 
they are already producing Cyanthrene 
and artificial indigos under the unex- 
pired German patents. Shall we be so 
courteous and romantically scrupulous 
because of the most excellent examples 
set by the German scientists who surely 
do excel in the production of the most 
frightful horrors. Stop and think a 
moment. The trinitrotoluol that tore 
the Lusitania in shreds and will rend 
and shatter our own sons and brothers 
into hideous pulp is the concomitant of 
the German aniline industry that you 
did your level best to fasten on your- 
selves. Should we then by some pe- 
culiar notion of knight errantry pre- 
vent the taking advantage of German 
inventions? Would they hesitate a sin- 
gle flash of an eyelid? 

You may wonder why I advocate do- 
ing this. Remember, please, that we 
manufacturers of natural dyestuffs have 
no occasion to fear legitimate manu- 
facture and sale of artificial 
Prior to the war’s beginning we did a 
good business and it was growing to 
such an extent in fact, that in the 
twelve months preceding Aug. 1, 1914, 
our shipments in pounds were greater 
than in our entire history for a similar 
period. There should be no antagonism 
between the two branches of the indus- 
try or at most a friendly rivalry as to 
who can make his products better even 
as between the iron and steel people, 


ones, 





H. T. WHITIN, COMMITTEE ON 


RESOLUTIONS 


and I feel that there is nothing we nat- 
ural dyestuff makers can produce and 
nothing the aniline manufacturers cau 
turn out which will perfectly take the 
place of the Indanthrene cotton dyes, 
at least for the present. Therefore, they 
should be made. 

Just one thing more. In looking back 
over the manufacture of artificial dye- 
stuffs it does not seem as though much 
more has been done than imitate the 
German dyes. This is not true of the 
natural dyestuffs for there have never 
been any similar materials produced 
abroad any better than are now being 
made by three of the big makers in the 
United States and very little as good, 
and, furthermore, Flavine, which is not 
an imitation of anything, but the one 
true American dyestuff, is distinctly our 
product as much as the Indanthrenes 
are the Germans, and with this advan- 
tage that it isn’t patented in Germany 
Besides this we are on the eve of an 
innouncement to the textile industries 
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which will be the most startling inno- 
vation of recent years in the use of 
natural dyewood extracts on cotton and 
union goods, and when we do announce 
it you will note that our American 
manufacturers are not all content to bé 
imitators. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The report of the Committee on Re- 
solutions was made by Chairman 
Charles T. Plunkett at the final session 
of the convention, the other members 
of the committee being Joshua D. Ar- 
mitage of the Passaic Cotton Mills, 
Harry H. Blunt of the Wonalancet 
Company, Albert Greene Duncan of the 
Harmony Mills, William L. Lyall of the 
3righton Mills, Thomas H. Rennie of 
the Pell City Manufacturing Co. and 
Henry T. Whitin of the Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Co. The resolutions 
adopted by the Association were as fol- 
lows: 

Signs multiply that the United States 
and its allies are still facing a long and 
stubborn war and that there lie ahead of 
us months of costly fighting and of 
heavy and continuing sacrifice of life 
and treasure before we can be assured 
of a just and lasting peace. Believing, 
however, that such a peace will be 
worth all that it costs; be it 

RESOLVED, that we pledge to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers the hearty and 
unfaltering support of this Association 
to the end that the world may be made 
not only safe for democracy, but that 
democracy may be made the dominant 
force in the world. 

WHEREAS, a vigorous and successful 





T. H 


RENNIE, COMMITTEE ON RESOLI 


TIONS 


prosecution of the war demands large 
sums of money, necessary, in 


addition to the sums raised by taxation, 


making 


the selling of Government bonds: be it 

RESOLVED, that we urge the members 
of this Association to devote the same 
untiring work and effort. in the selling 
of the present Liberty Bonds 
that they so generously and patriotically 
devoted to the first 
large ove rsubscription as an 


issue of 


issue, insuring its 

effective 
answer to the propaganda of our eh- 
emy, both in their country and in neu- 
tral countries, to the effect that our 
people are not supporting, unitedly, our 
Government in its conduct of the war. 
Be is further 


that we urge 
members of this Association that they 
furnish every their em- 
ployes in the purchase of these bonds. 
WHereEAs, adoption of the daylight 
saving plan would conserve the nation’s 
supply of coal and add to the produc 
tiveness ot workers, 
and Calder bill for day 


RESOLVED, upon the 


assistance to 


many millions of 


whereas the 





CHAS. T. PLUNKETT, CHAIRMAN, COM 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
light saving has passed the Senate and 


now awaits action in the House. 

RESOLVED, that this 
urges action by Congress and the Presi 
dent of the United States to make thi 
daylight saving plan effective as a 
measure, at the earliest 
moment. 


Association again 


War 
pra ticable 


WueErREAS, The conference held in 
Washington on Oct. 5, under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of Ameri- 


can Cotton Manufacturers, carefully 
considered measures to assure a speedy 
the cotton 


committees ap 


and economic movement of 
crop, and whereas the 





ALBERT 


GREENE DUNCAN, COMMITTEI 


pointed by th ere! é 

ously ¢ ed in qj n 

ditions which, up he p ( 

have been a serious met 

tile indi y and | 

cution of the war, therefore, be it 
REesoLvep, That we pledge to tl 

committees the prompt, hearty d 

divided support of this association 

the carrying out of such measure 

they may deem necessary and proper in 

the present emergency and that we favor 

the compression of cotton to 35 pounds 

density so that not less than 100 bales 


of uniform size can be loaded in a car 

Resotvep, That the principle pro 
clairned by the Committee on Labor of 
the ‘ouncil of National Defense that 
“during the present war employers and 
employes engaged in private industries 


shall not attempt to change the stand 


ards which they were unable to chang« 
under normal conditions” be endorsed 
by thi association as an equitable and 
necessary basis for maximum produ 
tion while tl untry it war B 
further 
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Reso.vep, That in order to maintain 
and foster cordial and trustful rela- 
tions between capital and labor, we rec- 
ommend the creation of a Federal 
Board, to be constituted equally of rep- 
resentatives of employers, of employes 
and of the Government, to which shall 
be referred all major disputes between 
employers and employes during the 
war; that while such disputes are in 
process of adjustment there shall be no 
interruption production by lockout, 


strike or any other cause within the 





control of employer or employe; that 
the decisions of uch board hen ren 
dered shall be pted s bindi i 
both parties, and that to such end w 
pledge the hearty and undivided sup- 
port of the members of this Associa- 
tion 

WHEREAS, Th ture prospe1 oO 
he cott | tt Ss ¢ I let ndent 
upon th ntit d <ported a 
well i a ( 1, I l 

WHereAs, Th extil dustry ha 
been ul i | export 
ind has i luced 1 lines o 
its produ h hout th orld, and 

W HERI Che cot liiectr d 
sires to make é t retai d 
ll reast l r 1 S al ) mnpet 
succes I] th rival « which 
have made 1 are mak plat for 
the furtheri of the export trad 
ifter the war; theref 

RES I That this a tion ul 
ipon Cor ] il appropriati 

or th pport and development of th 
Bure 1 ¢ Fore! d D ti ( m 
merce the Department Con 
mk e> hat t the 1 the 
Governm« the creation and maint 





1 | ( 

} 1 Asse 

ition rt Co i M ( 
est] IT Lnited Stat 1 
ment to take immediate steps similar to 
those taken by the Government of Great 
Britain te fiscate for the period of 
the war rtain patents dyestuffs held 
in this country by subjects of the G 
man Empire, thus permitting their man 
ufacture by reputable American dyestuff 
‘ some other equitable method of 

ntrol } | t tl ] tf t val 
, mp to the 
nr ’ the nat t 
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of our commerce abroad than the 
pathetic 
t and business in mutual furtherance 
tional progress. A broader 
ability in 


co-operation of Govern 
Vision 
Government, 
foresight in 


i greater 
unselfishness and 
absolutely necessary if we 
the 


possibilitic s ol 


ss, are 


meet burdens of to-day ort 


ce the to-morrow 


WAR 
inevitable, 


THI 
changes 


CHANGES OF 
ater not 
‘ in governmental affairs but in our 
ess and finances. We merely 

e threshold of the great period ot 

sion lying before us. And a pre 

existed has 
foresight 


are 


are 


such as never before 
placed on commercial 


result is more pronounced in no 
ess than that of the cotton manu- 
rer, which you represent. 


tton fiber is interwoven with civili- 

n, and the snapping of that slender 

thread would break the network 

ternational trade. The European 

ishered in a new era for cotton, 

did for practically everything. 

\ quantities of cotton products have 

requisitioned for military pur- 

q 1 Some idea of the extent of cot- 

supreme importance in the war 

e obtained by considering that a 

it is blown into atoms every time 

lve-inch gun is fired; that even a 

ing machine gun riddles a bale in 

. { minutes; that more than twenty 

; housand bales a year have been used 

4 in the merciful work of staunching 

inding the wounds of the injured 

\ugust, 1914; that to provide a 

e of apparel for the troops now 

ed in the world-wide struggle to 

ate democracy requires more than 
ion bales. 

war climinated the Central 

rs from the markets, 4nd _ this 


_ ( ally stimulated the cotton indus- 
s grew, which exerted a psycho- 
prices of raw 

compelled by the urgent orders 
than ever before 


other countries, particularly of 
t ; tl nited States. Yet, strange as it 
: ~ 
1 
pr 
* pr soared. 
E and economic influence in rais- 
: material 
, despite the progressive inflation 
i products to buy cotton on a 
4 le ve lor 
act,” one observer of the 
linary conditions noticed, “ be 
B he spring of 1916 had merged 
mmer there was clearly in evi 
hat reciprocal influence and 11 
F n ot the price of cotton prod 
; h resulted a few months latet 
: highest prices for both cotton 
4 products that this generation 
nown. The dealers in cotton 
ath CXCUSE in every advances in 
: ; t e of yarns and cloth for an ad 
n the price of cotton, and the 
- 
( yarns and cloths found in 
dvance in the price of cotton a 
—_ ason jor increasing the prices of 


kta thw 


nitial cannon boomed forth its de- 
tion, and, incidentally, boomed sky- 
the prices of every commodity, 
there general realization 
tton was a prime war necessity. 
DEMAND OUTSTRIPS SUPPLY 
on afterwards, however, the de- 
for cotton goods outstripped the 
tion. The situation became more 
as the armies of the belligerents 
their ranks more more with 
orkers, thereby causing a scar- 


Was 


and 


labor. The effect was inevitable. 
tocks of cotton yarns and cloths 
depleted the world over their 


Naturally, the profits of 


eem, fully a year elapsed after 
s, the spinners and manufactur 
1d cloths.” 


ee 
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they have had little time to look beyond 
their immediate horizon As some om 
has aptly remarked, “the breath of wat 
has puffed cotton into the air like thistk 
down.” But we should not forget that 
when Mars, the world’s greatest cor 
sumer, ceases to buy the reaction is 
bound to be felt, directly or indirectly 
by every one of the nearly thirty-thre« 
million spindles in the United States 


There probably will be no immediat 
lessening of the demand for the prod 
ucts of the mills; indeed, it is likely 
that there will be a greater demand 
The addition of a single pound pet 
capita to the world’s consumption, how 
ever, would increase the need for cot 
ton, one authority has computed, by 


more than four million bales 
manifest that there will be sharp read- 
justments. This will be true of all our 
industries and businesses. For beyond 
“No Man’s Land” lies Every Man’s 
Ground—world organization and public 
control, which will not be restricted by 
national boundaries or interests. 

We were unprepared 
cannot afford to be unprepared for 
peace, The banker, the business 
man, the manufacturer and the public, 
all will have to make ready for the time 
when the sword will be hammered into 
the plowshare. There will be 
production as the looms of peace begin 
to weave again, and a precipitate decline 
in values will be 


So it 1s 


for war: we 


too, 


greater 


unavoidable 
FINANCING COTTON 

A feature of this year’s crop move 
ment will be a much wider use of ac- 
Not only the 
cotton crop, but the grain that was for- 
merly financed in England through 
drafts on English banks, will be financed 
almost entirely this year by time drafts 
on American institutions. The exporter, 
for instance, who ships cotton or grain 
abroad, instead of drawing on a Lon- 
don bank the value of the com- 
modity, will draw on a bank in the 
United States. When the staple is de- 
livered overseas, it is paid for in ster- 
ling; the American bank buys the ster- 
ling and liquidates the credit. In other 
words, the tribute that London formerly 
received each year for financing the ex- 
port cotton and grain movement is no 
longer paid. The profits in such trans- 
actions now remain in this country. 

HELP WIN THE WAR 

The financing of cotton is a _ vital 
element in your business now, and will 
hostilities are 
ended. If we are to continue the coun- 
try’s present prosperity, it is imperative 
money 
ever 


ceptances in its financing. 


for 


he come morc so when 


toa 


done 


to conserve greater 
tent than before. 


We must pool our capital, as it were, in 
the interest of 


our 
has 


ex- 
been 


the Government, and of 


our own future, 
Merchants and manufacturers in 
Canada have been asked to limit their 


demands for loans on the theory that 


by so doing they will strengthen the 
financial situation and better enable the 
banks to extend the necessary support 
to the Government. In war an unavoid 
able strain 1s imposed on hank resources 
and for that reason the funds of the 
country must be conserved 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Transportation facilities 


most important 


constitute a 

practically 
every phase of our life. President Wil- 
son has fittingly referred to the railways 
of the - * the the 
nation’s lie.” And war's fiat imposes 
the responsibility, to quote the President 
; that those 
teries suffer no obstruction of 
no ineftheiency or 


element in 


country as arteries of 


again, ‘“‘of seeing to it ar- 
kind, 


slackened power.” 


any 
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they have shown a 26 per cent. increase 
in trat rtation service, simply through 
cing permitted to operate their proy 
erthe by awreeme im themsel 

na nati il instead « na sect il 

] al i He ( i 1 what 
we may hop wl he i d 
ma ¢ permanent ed fron he 
thousands « petty cords local 
terest which have bound this 1 ke 
Gulliver, and the instruments o ntet 
state commerce be permitted to serve 
the needs of interstate commerce, under 
the direction of the ederal body which 
represents us all 

Through the activities of the Rail 
roads’ War Board the 262,000 miles of 


United States have been 
April 
The shortage in 
has been reduced approximately 75 
cent The taking off of 
passenger trains has made available mil- 


railroads in the 


operated = since practically as a 


single system cars 
per 


unnecessary 


lions of tons of coal for other purposes 
The remarkable in the handling 
of ton-mileage is equivalent to an addi 
tion of 35,000 miles to our railroads, or 
11,000 than the total of 
Great Britain, and only 3,000 miles less 


increase 


miles more 


than the mileage of Germany. It has 
amounted, in other terms, to the adding 
ot 125,000 cars to the rolling stock of 


the roads 


But along with these signs of promiss« 


il In its Magnituc 


r 
a 
, 


oft war, we can learn 


and internationally, we may yet learn to 


think in the terms of sound economics 
Eneland has already expre sed he ap 
prehension of our yrowing supremacy 


in commerce and finance, and other na 


jealous ot Our 


tions ar immense re 
sources and possibilities But before 
thes« can be developed and oul le der 


ship established, it must be justified by 


Saturday Morning’s Proceedings 


The final 
was called to order by Vice-President 
Shove shortly after ten o’clock Saturday 
morning, and in view of the lateness of 


the convention 


session of 


the hour at which the banquet adjourned 
the evening before there was a flatter- 
ingly attendance to the 
speakers who engaged in a symposium 
on “The Dye Situation in America.” I. 
F. Stone, vice-president of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., was the first 
speaker, and was followed by H. Gard- 
ner McKerrow, of Marden, Orth & 
Hastings, whose addresses will be found 
in another column. After Mr. McKer- 
row had spoken Chairman Shove stated 
that the meeting open for general 
discussion, and among those who took 
the floor was Charles R. Delaney, chem- 
ical expert for the J. S. Young Co., Han- 
over, Pa., who spoke, in part, as follows: 

In the latter part of April, 1915, it 
was my privilege to attend your deliber- 
ations in the Copley-Plaza, Boston, and 


one of the important speakers of the oc 


larg« greet 


Was 


casion was Mr. H. A. Metz, one time 
representative in Congress and latterly 
considered to be the mouthpiece of the 


German controlled aniline 


This gentleman, as I recall, distinctly 
stated that if the United States Govern 
ment did not have pressure brought to 


bear on it by your and kindred associa 


industry. 


tions of the great textile industries, to 
the end that Germany would be able to 
secure certain cargoes oT raw cotton, 
that in turn the all highest would not 
permit us to have any dyestuffs, and tl 
wheels of dustry would no longer hum, 
and so forth and so forth 
Now it so happens that I have be 

practising chemist for nineteen year 
and as fifteen of them have been devoted 
to the manufacture of dyestuffs, it 
seemed that this statement was a trifle 
exaggerated, and I advised your conven 
tion that there was a pretty big Ameri 


can industry making dyestuffs, which had 
been making them from American mat 
and had doing it 1794 
continuously, thereby giving one of our 


rials, been since 


competitors recognition of a greater ex 
perience than ours, which has only been 


demonstration at home of our fitness 
to be leaders in the world’s thought and 
pace-makers in the world’s pr 
toward the eventual coming of a bette 
day 

for a continuous period of forty-eight 
vears: and, furthermore, that althouch 
we were doing a fairly large busin 
that like vour own at that time we could 
do considerably mor« 

And the reason we were able to tak 
on more business was this—when in Au 
gust, 1914, war was declared betwe 
England and Germany it instantly 


stopped our exports of Flavine, a y 


low concentrated dyestuff made from 
the black oak of the United States 
and as Germany and Switzerland 


namely, the Gebruder Heyl of Charlot 
tenburg and John R of Basle, 
both manufacturing 
houses 
of our entire production of the Shrews 
bury Mills, you can easily judge we wert 
looking for further outlets for our prod 
ucts in this country 
There 

the 
practically no selling organization, being 
manutacturers 


(it i \ 


artificial color 


had been absorbing 60 per cent 


was, however, no response 


from consumer and as we have 


and merchants, we 


straightway contracted 


not 


tor our produ 


tion of dyewood extracts on our usual 
basis of cost plus manufacturing profit 
and thereby sold our tim You may 
recall the results—any one who had 
contracted with us made a fortune on 
the resale and the consumers that wi 
had tried to protect but who would not 
have anything to do with us were un 
merciiully and outrageously ove 
charged, and as a result the whole nat 
ural dyestuff industr unjustl 

ered 

Ch igain is NOW ient h d 
1 am glad to say that the infh ( 
‘ he German aniline t ‘ 
in your dyehouse » did certal het 
nister influences w nd t h a 
extent that the reputable manutacturer 
can now go to you and sell their wares 
upon their own merits 

So much for this part of the dye sit 
uation. As we are putting up a plant 


for extract manufacture in Charlottes- 


ville, Va., with a capacity of one and a 


quarter million pounds of extract a 
month one of the friends here asked 
me why didn’t we make the Indantlirene 
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ul roup of fast cotton dyes. My reply 
1s this that first of all 1 didn’t know 

w, and secondly the patents had not 

expired, and this latter brought on 

liscussion. Why should we protect 

rman patents? The British don’t, for 

are already producing Cyanthrene 
artificial indigos 
d German patents. 
irteous and romantically scrupulous 
.use of the most excellent examples 
by the German scientists who surely 


j 


under the unex- 
Shall we be so 


excel in the production of the most 


ehtful horrors. Stop and think a 
nent, The trinitrotoluol that tore 
Lusitania in shreds and will rend 


shatter our own sons and brothers 
hideous pulp is the concomitant of 
German aniline industry that you 
your level best to fasten on your- 
s. Should we then by some pe- 
ir notion of knight errantry pre- 
the taking advantage of German 
ntions? Would they hesitate a sin- 
flash of an eyelid? 
ou may wonder why I advocate do- 
this. Remember, that we 
nufacturers of natural dyestuffs have 
occasion to 
ture and 


please, 


legitimate 
artificial 


fear 
sale of 


manu- 
ones, 


to the war’s beginning we did a 


1 business and it was growing to 
h an extent in fact, that in the 
ve months preceding Aug. 1, 1914, 
shipments in pounds were greater 


th in our entire history for a similar 
period. There should be no antagonism 
between the two branches of the indus- 
try or at most a friendly rivalry as to 
who can make his products better even 
between the iron and steel people, 


ul 


AULUUANLUUUNANALAN 


WINN 


H T. WHITIN, COMMITTEE ON 


RESOLUTIONS 





I feel that there is nothing we nat 
dvestuff produce and 
ng the aniline manufacturers can 
out which will perfectly take the 
of the Indanthrene 
st for the present 
ld be made. 
t one thing more. In looking back 
the manufacture of artificial dye- 
it does not seem as though much 
has been done than imitate the 
This is not true of the 
ral dyestuffs for there have never 
any similar materials produced 
any better than are now being 
y three of the big makers in the 
States and very little as good, 
‘urthermore, Flavine, which is not 
mitation of anything, but the one 
\merican dyestuff, is distinctly our 
luct as much as the Indanthrenes 
the Germans, and with this advan- 
that it isn’t patented in Germany. 
des this we are on the eve of an 
uncement to the textile 


makers can 


dy Sy 
Therefore, they 


cotton 


lan dyes. 


d 
} 
1 


( 


industries 
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which will be the most startling inno- 
vation of recent years in the use ol 
natural dyewood extracts on cotton and 
union goods, and when we do announce 
it vou will note that our American 
manufacturers are not all content to be 


imitators. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The report of the Committee on Re- 
solutions was made by Chairman 
Charles T. Plunkett at the final session 
of the convention, the other 
of the committee being Joshua D. Ar- 
mitage of the Passaic Cotton Mills, 
Harry H. Blunt of the Wonalancet 
Company, Albert Greene Duncan of the 
Harmony Mills, William L. Lvall of the 
3righton Mills, Thomas H. Rennie of 
the Pell City Manufacturing Co. and 
Henry T. Whitin of the Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Co. The resolutions 
adopted by the Association were as fol- 
lows: 

Signs multiply that the United States 
and its allies are still facing a long and 
stubborn war and that there lie ahead of 
us months of costly fighting and of 
and continuing sacrifice of life 
and treasure before we can be assured 
of a just and lasting peace. Believing, 
however, that such a peace will be 
worth all that it costs; be it 

RESOLVED, that we pledge to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers the hearty and 
unfaltering support of this Association 
to the end that the world may be made 
not only safe for democracy, but that 
democracy may be made the dominant 
force in the world. 


members 


heavy 


WHEREAS, a vigorous and successful 





i. o 


RENNIE, COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


prosecution of the war demands large 


sums o money, making 


addition to 


necessary, in 
the sums raised by taxation, 


the selling of Government bonds; be it 


RESOLVED, that we 


urge the members 
of this Association to devote the same 
untiring work and effort in the selling 
of the present issue of Liberty Bonds 


that they so generously and patriotically 
devoted to the insuring its 
oversubscription as an_ effective 
answer to the propaganda of our en- 
emy, both in their country and in neu- 
tral countries, to the effect that our 
people are not supporting, unitedly, our 
Government in its conduct of the war. 


hrst issue, 


large 


Je is further 

RESOLVED, that we urge upon the 
members of this Association that they 
furnish every assistance to their em- 


ployes in the purchase of these bonds. 
WHEREAS, adoption of the daylight 
saving plan would conserve the nation’s 
supply of coal and add to the produc- 
tiveness of many 
and whereas the 


millions of workers, 


Calder bill 


for day- 





CHAS I PLUNKET! 


MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


CHAIRMAN, COM- 


light saving has passed the Senate and 
now awaits action in the House. 

ReESoLveD, that this Association again 
urges action by Congress and the Presi 
dent of the United States to make the 
daylight saving plan effective as a wat 
measure, at the earlhest practicable 
moment 

WHEREAS, The held in 
Washington on Oct. 5, under the aus- 
National Council of Ameri- 

Manufacturers, 


conference 


pices ol the 
can Cotton carefully 


considered measures to assure a speedy 


and economic movement of the cotton 
crop, and whereas the committees ap- 





ALBERT 


GREENE DUNCAN, ( 


RESOLUTIONS 


pointed by the conierence are now seri 
ously engaged in an adj 
ditions which, 


up to the pre ent time 
} 
een a 


have serious men: 
and to the ul pros¢ 
therefore, be it 

That we pledge to the 
committees the 


divided 


the carrying out of 


tile industry 
cution of the war, 

RESOLVED, 
prompt, hearty and un 
support of this association in 
such measures as 
they may deem necessary and proper in 
the present emergency and that we favor 
the compression of cotton to 35 pounds 
| than 100 bales 


loaded in a car. 


density so that not less 


of uniform size can be 


Reso_vep, That the principle pro- 
claimed by the Committee on Labor of 
the Council of National Defense that 


‘during the present war employers and 


employes engaged in private industries 
shall not attempt stand- 
ards which they were unable to change 
under normal 


to change the 


endorsed 
by this association as an equitable and 


conditions” be 


necessary basis for maximum produc- 
tion while the country is at war. Be it 


further 


1631) 99 














nad ster cor md { tiul rela 
S ctw ec Pp d \ C 
mmend _ the creation t Federal 
B dl, t¢ ( ituter qua ret 
ese ti ves I yers of empl es 
1 11 
\ the G ment, to which shall 
wel stan 1 ; 
en ers and er yes a ing th 
Mook: ekete, vu dt 
} 
S ] S the s} 
' ' 
strike ol nv otnet use withit h 
rol employer o é ploye tha 
1 ] ] 
the Gecis s ( SUCH ( ra Wile en 
dered sl L be 1 la | 
botl parties, ind tha oO I 
lad t } yt nd 1 } } 
ple ( lt i1t I I 
p if the members is Ass 
7 ’ 
the cotton industry Is clearly let I let 
upon the quantity | oods exported 
well as imported, and, 
his F 
WHEREAS, The textile industry |! 
been constantly increasing its exports 
ind has introduced many new lines 
its products throughout the world, and 
\V HERI AS, The cotton § in¢ { d 
sires Oo make every Citort t retain ane 
Increase its export ind t¢ ompete 
successfully with rival countries which 
have made and are making plans fot 
the furthering of their export trade 
atter the war; therefore be it 
Reso.tvep, That this association urges 
upon Congress liberal appropriations 
or the support and d velopment ot the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 


merce of the Department of Com 
merce; that it further urges upon the 
Government the creation and mat 





RI} | 
ti nd « 
hich sl | ] t 
the hi p 
t and « At 
! le tl it tl pl | 
litre I ded t | | 
‘ he United States, t ll membe 
the Senate and the Hou of Rey 
ntative and to the publi pre “2 d 
that the Foreign Trade Committ 
this sociation be instructed to ene1 
ally urge consistent action 
ReEsoLvep, That the National Associa 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers « 
estly urges the United States Govern 
ment to take immediate steps similar to 
those taken by the Government of Great 
Britain to confiscate for the period of 


the war certain patents on dyestuffs held 
in this country by 
man Empire, 
ufacture by reputable American dyestuff 
manufacturers under a s) f 


subjects of the Gert 


thus permitting their man 


stem of leases 


or by some other equitable method of 
control, which at the close of the wat 
will assure fair compensation to the 


present owners of the patents 
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n ¢ er to which destiny 

‘ t It 
Reso_vep, That it is the belief of this 
a i that the dealings of the 
Government with the business men of 


should, wu the case with 


each industry, be conducted through a 
hody or committee, such committee to 
be made up of representative men in the 


ndustry, and that in all matters 
such 
ment should deal 
rever possibl Be it 

RESOLVED, 
tional Council oO! 


Manu to tak 


per 
industry the Govern- 
with the committec 
further 

request the Na- 
American Cotton 


immediate steps 


That we 


cturers 


for the creation of such a committee. 
NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 
Secretary Wilson then read the list of 
new members to be balloted for and 
their election was accomplished in the 


the complete list of active 
elected being 
active and associate mem- 
at the Springfield meeting 


usual manner, 
members 


associate 


list « 


and 
Phe 
bers elected 


co) 
OHOWS: 


is as 
FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

Walter C. Ballard, treasurer, Katama 

Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Walter C. Bay- 

lies, senior member of firm, Amory, 


Frank A 


Browne & Company, Boston; 





Manu- 
Mass. ; 
trea- 


ord, 


rintendent, Ste 


vens 
Company, Fall River, 
assistant 


New Bedi 


M - James Garvin, superintendent, 


er! Mas Lucius J. Knowles, pri 
de Crompton «& kK I n 
Works, Wor Ma Hent \\ 
Nichols, p pal, Br 1 Dui 
| School, Fall River, M H 

( (;. Pratt. president | ( 
Sal ( dag W orl N 
Mas Ik l \ Rice { ur 
S th ( ) ( ] 

{ rea Fiskdal | 
( I S h Ize, M Luke H 
Rooney iperinte M \ é 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
vid, National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Inc., New Yor! 
ward, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Lawson, John Malloch & 
Boston; Edward A. Warren, 


Winding Company, Boston, 










treasurer, Leatheroid 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass 
\\ H. Goldsmith, vice-president, 
Anglo-American Textile Machinery Co., 
Boston, Mass 
Claude M 


Plowman Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


> ,\ogers, 


Plowman, president, C. M 


Wants Government Stenographers 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission urges the publication of the war 
need of the for 
raphers and typewriters. The president 


Government stenog- 


ot this commission states that all who 
pass examinations for the departments 
and offices at Washington are assured 


of certification for appointment. Women 
urged to undertake this 
office work. Examinations for the ser- 
vice are held every Tuesday in 450 of 
the principal cities of the United States. 
Applications may be filed with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington at 
any time, and further information may 
be obtained by addressing this commis- 


csp cially are 


sion 


Payne, superintendent of 
the St. Anne's mill, of the Dominion 
Textile Co., the only Canad‘an 
mill man noted at the convention. 


George F. 


was 
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Members and 


MONG the members and guests 
present at the convention were 
the following: 
LIFE MEMBERS 
Frederick A Flather, treasurer, Boott 
Mills, Lowell Mass.; Franklin W. Hobbs, 


president Arlington Mills, Boston; J. R 
MacColl, treasurer, Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
Alex. S. West, U. S. Gutta 


tucket, R. I 

















Pe ha Paint Co., Providence, R, I. 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 

George A Ayer New Bedford, Mass.; 
Lou A. Aumann, agent, Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Chic ve Mass.; Edwin H Baker, West, 
Baker & Co., New York; Roland H. Ballou, 
1 M Mfg. Co. and Mt. Hope 
S} ! S vidence R aia ae 
B r Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, M ; Charles R. Blake, Taunton, 
Ma ; Fletcher 8. Brown, superintendent, 
No. 2 M Renfrew M Co., Adams, Mass.; 
\ Irving Bullard, vice-president, E. H. 
J bs Mfs ( and assistant treasurer, 
} ! y Mfg. Co Danielson, Conn.; Jos 
Brierley, general superintendent, Greylock 
M North Adams, Mass.: Obadiah Butler, 
tary-ma g Canadian Connecticut 

n Mills, Ltd Danielson, Conn 
Samuel ‘1 Butterworth, superintendent, 
Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, Conn.; Benj. 
( Chace Jr Gen. Megr., Crown Mfg. Co., 
Pa icket, R. I.; Elmer G. Childs, agent, 
Boston Duck Co Bondsville, Mass.; Lang- 
don Coffin, president’s assistant, Samson 
Corda Work Newton, Mass.; Morris L. 
( iperintendent, West Boylston 
Mfz Co, Easthampton, Mass.; Frank B. 


Comir treasurer, American Moistening Co., 


W im P. Dempsey tre 


; Dempsey 
Works 


usurer, 


Bleacher & Dvye Pawtucket, R. L; 
Ch W. Dennett, Boston; Henry C. Dex- 
Warwick Lace Works and sell- 

ent, Fa & Jenks Machine Co., Cen- 

il Fall I I Danie E. Douty, general 
inager, 1 S. Conditioning & Testing Co., 





COMMITTEE ON 


CHAS. B, BURLEIGH, 
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Frank J Dutcher, president 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass Henry 
Cc. Everett, Jr treasurer, Winnsboro Mills, 
Boston, Mas 

Vernon C. Faunce, superintendent, Boston 


Mass.; Arthur C, Free- 
& Sons Co., Provi- 
Gilliland, treasurer, 
Pa.; Beirne 


Duck Co., Bondsville, 
man, H. W. Butterworth 
dence, R. I Charles L, 
Aberfoyle Mfg Co., Chester, 


Gordon, of.. superintendent, Skenandoa 
Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y¥ William Cc. God- 
frey, agent and treasurer, Indian Orchard 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; George P. 
Grant, Jr., treasurer, Grant Yarn Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Thos. F. Glennon, agent, Quis- 
sett Mill, New Bedford, Mass.; Geo x 
Greenhalge, treasurer, Burgess Mills, Paw- 


Edwin Farnham Greene, treas- 

Mills, president, Lockwood 
foston; S. Harold Greene, 
Mills Corp., Boston 


tucket, R. I 
urer, Pacific 
Greene & <“o., I 


treasurer, Lawton 


Walter B Hall, agent, Warren Cotton 
Mills of The Thorndike Co., West Warren, 
Mass.; Frank Hartley, vice-president, South- 


Southbridge, Mass.; 
and manager, 
New Bedford, 

Hawes & Bro., 


bridge Printing Co., 
William E. Hatch, president 
New Bedford Textile School, 
Mass.; W. B. Hawes, O. S. 


Fall River, Mass.; George C Hinckley, 
American Silk Spinning Co., Providence, 
R. I Harry B. Hopson, Green & Hopson, 


Mass.; S. G. Hyslop, manager, 
Newton, Mass.; Jo- 
Yale Knitting 
Knight, agent, 

Willimantic, 


Springfield, 
Saxony Worsted Mills, 
seph B. Jamieson, president, 
Mills, Boston; Walter B 
Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co 
Conn 

Leonard C. Lapham, 
Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass.; R. H 
Leonard, treasurer, Wampanoag Mill, Fall 
River, Mass.; William H. Loftus, superin- 
tendent, Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Harry D. Lord, Saco-Lowell Shops, Saco, 
Me.: William L. Lyall, president and treas- 
urer, Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Herbert 
Lyman, treasurer, Merrimack Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, 


treasurer, Nonquitt 
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Guests Present 


Frederick B. Macy, Fredk. B. Macy & | 


New Bedford, Mass.; Alexander Makepea 
superintendent, Richard Borden Mfg 
Fall River, Mass.; Frederick R. Mas 


president and treasurer, Robt. D. Mason 
Pawtucket, R. LL; John E. McLoughlin, 
retary, treasurer, and manager, La Tx 
Yarn Mill, Utica, N. Y.; Allan McNab 
treasurer, Draycott Mills and Touraine 
general manager, Lancaster Mills, Bos 
Bernard F. Merriam, treasurer, Corda 
Woolen Co., Framingham, Mass.; Jo 
Merriam, president, Springfield Webbing 
Middletown, Conn. ; Jas. G. Merrin 
Oswego Yarn Mills, Oswego, N 

John F. Minnich, Dover, N 


J. R. Montgomery, president, J. R. M 
gomery Co., Windsor Locks, Conn.; J 
ward Newton, treasurer, Barnard Mfg 
Fall River, Mass.; Albert W. Noone, 
prietor, Jos. Noone’s Sons Co., Peter 
N. H 


John L. Patterson, manager, Roser 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Geors 
Payne, superintendent, St. Anne’s Mill 
minion Textile Co., Montreal, Que.; J 
Perkins, superintendent, Harmony Mills 
hoes, N. Y William C. Plunkett, man 
Ww. Cc. Plunkett & Sons, Adams, Mass 

ward S. Pratt, assistant superinter 
Samson Cordage Works, Shirley, M 
Isaac T. Prosser, manager, Chicopee 


} 





Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; E. R Richa 
son, vice-president, Warwick Lace M 
treasurer, H. & B. American Machine 


Pawtucket, R. I.; Andrew Raeburn, t: 
urer, Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Ma 
John E, Rousmaniere, president, J. Sper 
Turner Co., New York; Harry J. Ricket 
New Bedford, Mass.; Richard G. Riles 
perintendent, King Philip Mills, Fall Ri 
Mass.; David A. Russell, general man: 
Windsor Print Works, No. Adams, M: 
Robert Schofield, agent, Sharp Mfg. Co 
Bedford, Mass.; Henry F. Searles, treasu 


Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass.; Albior 
Searles, agent, Berkshire Cotton Mfg 
Adams, Mass.; John Skinner, treasurer, V 


Easthampton, M 
Shetucket Co., 


Mfg 
Smith, 


Co., 


agent, 


sjoyiston 


Robert A. 


N 





wich, Conn.; Francis U. Stearns, vice-p: 

dent and treasurer, Renfrew Mfg 
lams, Mass.; John B. Strongman, tr 
City Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Ma 





John Sullivan, agent, Taber Mills, } \ 
Tabor, agent, Th 
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Convention Papers and Addresses 





The papers presented before the convention of the National Association 

of Cotton Manufacturers were not of a technical nature as so often in the past. 

It was evident the thought of those who were responsible for the program 

was that in these times of economic stress presentation of subjects dealing with 

the broad general subjects on which the mind of the entire nation is centered 

would be the most appropriate and valuable to a gathering of manufacturers. 

| It was also fitting that particular attention should be paid to the relation of 

| dyestuffs to the cotton manufacturing industry, and those who presented this 

subject were ably calculated by experience and knowledge to deal with the 

| matter in an understanding and interesting way. The president’s address gave 
| a concise report of the enlarged activities of the association. 











President’s Annual Address 


By Albert Farwell Bemis, Boston, Mass. 


N VER in the history of this asso 
i ciation have we met in the face 


ems whose quick solution is so im 
nt to us all—not even in the great 
War. Then it was the case of a 
divided against itself—while now 
ise is attacked from without and 
stability most seriously threatened 
ver our charter may read, what- 
the program may contain, in fact 
ver you yourselves may have up 
t in your minds—there is but one 
reason for this meeting, but on 
e for each one present; and that 
letermine how each one of us may 
elp win the war and then to do 


tanding the incomplete and 





at complicated organization 
lustry, the Government has been 
illy aided in its prosecution « 


vy its gratuitous effort of vari 
1 
| 


luals and committees of cot 
turers. With few, if an 
ns, those who have thus offet 
rvices to the Council of NX 
Defense have been membet 
ciation or of the American Cot 
turers’ Association 
ter the President’s declar 
st ( \ \ it] (a6 1 1 
nwa ] t 1 ( Advi ( \ ( 1 
f the Council of National De 
the commission’s committec 


lies, asked a number of men, 
rrominent New York commis 
rchants, to help the Bureaus ot 
and Navy Departments 1n an 

ry capacity in the purchase of the 
r constructions of cotton goods, 
ily duck. Messrs. Lincoln Grant 
Spencer Turner have been the 
en, and they as well as all the 
ers of this committee are desery 
the highest praise. Jumping into 
tically unsolvable problem, they 

¢ instintingly of their time, experi 
ind money to the end that such 
should be conserved for Gov 
use and that the abnormal de- 
uld raise the price to the Gov 
nt as little as possible. This com 
was first called the “ Committec 


and later and 
oa aha 


Industries,” 





Committee on Cotton Goods 
nly it dvis« capaci 
t rit tt ent ree ts ( 
with he ty pport 
t } formed a 
1 
i j 
( 
) ( lf 
\ \ ( 1 
1 I Educ 
+ l c ee ( tton 
1 tion Ey nee ¢ ( 
} ‘ nhers f tl Na 
Council f American Cottor 


of this committee to study the produc 
tive capacity of the industry along lines 
of particular importance to the Govern 
ment and to serve in an advisory ca 
pacity with the Committee on Supplies 
and with individual members of the 
trade, in reference to all matters affect 
ing production of goods contracted fo1 
or required by the Government. At the 
desire and request of the Priority Board 
of the Council of National Defense, this 
committee has served as the agent of 
the Council in determining questions 
whether in the matter o 


cotton mill machinery and supplies o1 


Oot priority, 


in the production and delivery of goods 
themselve 


In furthering this work three met 





bers of ociation and the firms 
by wh are mploved ré- @ 
rving of the thank t the Govert 
ment and of this as tion for the 
time and funds whic have gener 
usly de ted t = * kK ¢ the cor 
mittec ess | ) er, P 

| a’ & yman | 





successively served as the secretary ol 
the committee resident in Washington. 
Through this representation the com 
mittee has been the chief spokesman of 
the industry, and besides the services 
mentioned has been of great use in other 
wavs, such as the recommendation of 
practical men, experienced in the indus 
try, required by the various departments 
f the Government, as the Ordnance 
Bureau, the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment, etc. 

\nother committee drawn from mem 
bers of the industry has been the com 
mittee organized for the purchase of 
gical dressings and the cotton and 
laterials required therefor, under D1 
Martin, of the Advisory Commission 

\side from voluntary work of the 


above nature, many of our members 


have individually contributed their serv 
ices either voluntarily without pay or at 
great financial sacrifice, entirely aban 
doning their industrial positions and be 


ming an integral part of the Govern 


ment Merely as examples, I might 
mention Mr. Albert L. Scott, first serv 
ing under Mr. Rosenwald in the put 


chase of supplies and now under thi 
War Industries Board; Mr. John S 


awrence, temporaril ssistant direct 


under Director Gifford of the Advisory 
Commission; and Mr. Joseph B. Jamie 


Ir., now rst heute t in th 
B iu of Ordnance Numerous other 
ers have performed similar 1 i 


‘ 


tional Council of American t 
Manufacturers was formally approved 


and established as the representative 
of the two associations and of the in 
Vas ¢ + 5 

dustry in national affairs. Mr. Edwin 


Farnham Greene is 








Council and Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, its 
vice-chairman—both men well k t 
everybody in the industry You ive 
Il been recently advised of the work 
ot the Counc It remains f you to 
make it truly e ¢ ctive spokesman 

the it stry and lire ince 
It you selves and t the ft in this 
tim t wat (a1\ t vour int st nd 
support 

ACI fa @ ( M MITT 

Through still another line of activities 
we have been try to help in the su 
cessful prosecuti of this war Vari- 
us committe the ssociat ind 


1 1 j ; 
Manufacturers have already performed 








and still are performing usefu 
I ra tailed rec ot ( ( tre 
‘ ; 
S meod. code weds graye ot 
ubmitted at this me« Yet I must 
particularly 1 pt te a 
particularly point to the work or nated 
} 
vVacom! ttec is Ss ( I I 
‘ : 
Mr. S e and now being completed by 
1 committee ¢ t \ ) 
Law | ! | rh 
ber j f ons 
ulation the x rtatior cot 
ons ; cottons rar end that 
n Is countr mi ired 
lt { ter I Va ible r ( ces- 
+] 
1 tile es, 
ac ( { If 
ae +] 1 
; 4 
t eel l] 
I il m 
ie 
' 
( 
were the basis ot i 
siete ‘ 
{ ri 
( ( 
/ ( 
, { 
‘ nt eon 
baler t 4 
t nd transportation « ies t 
consider ways and means of effectir 
better and denser | ling of cotton, t the 
end that transportation facilities might 


e conserved and better utilized for th 
Mr. W. Frank 


chairman of the committe 


prosecution of the war 
Shove is 
ippointed to carry out the conclusions 
of this conference. 

In furthering the resolutions passed 
it our April meeting in regard to the 
pending War Revenue Bill, your Com 


y ll 
T 


mittee on Tariff and Taxation and 
1 





Board of Government have followed th« 
pirit therein evidenced in urging bef« 
Congress the adoption of und princi 
t taxation and fir We che 
y S scri t t} t 1 ta ¢ 
W 
( , 1917 ll ( 
+ 1 
t + 
( 
1 
-" 
‘ ' 
liture >y 
to the ] f o1 nat | ( 
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is Moonlight 
Brighter in Winter? 


Like the clear sparkling reflections 
of the winter moon on the snow—so 
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you get the intense whiteness within 
the plant by using 
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Production increases, efficiency rises, and accidents 


decrease by prolonging the daylight hours during the 
fall months. Why not reduce your bills for artificial 


illumination by using reflected light wherever 
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EE possible? 
Chaffee’s Sparkling Mill White Paint gives an endur- 


ing, white, enamel-like surface which can be easily 













cleaned, which will withstand wear, which will save 
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at Lowest Ultimate Cost. = 
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pproximately $200,C00,000,000. = Indi- 
dual earnings and incomes of all kinds 
ire likewise estimated at approximately 
50,000,000,000. The present plans of 
ur Government apparently contem- 
ate raising by extra taxation about 
3,000,000,000 per annum and borrowing 

e rest. This balance, however, under 

\dern war conditions will be no small 

m. In fact, the interest on the bonded 

jebtedness now contemplated will ap- 

»ximate $500,000,000. annually. There- 

re unless we are to be “penny wise 

d pound foolish,” we must absolutely 

id the impairment of our national 
productive capital and meet the en- 
re annual tax for war purposes, now 

ounting to $3,500,000,000, out of our 

nual savings. From the above fig- 

s it is fairly clear that to do this 

ry individual in the country must 

e, on the average, as his contribu- 
tion toward this war expense, 7 per 
cent of his yearly income. I conceive 

to be one of the duties of this asso- 

tion to widely disseminate and im- 
press upon the minds of all connected 
with the industry the fundamental truth 
herein expounded. Don’t confine this 
pressure to others. Use it on your- 
selves. Every time you drive your au- 
tomobile for pleasure fifty miles out 
into the country and back, you are prac- 
tically diverting from the possible use 
of the Government for the prosecution 

this war capital equal to an average 
weekly wage. 

This same principle may well be ap- 
plied to furthering the insistent neces- 
sities of our Government to float this 
Second Liberty Loan. The value of a 
subscription is directly measured by the 
saving which it entails and represents. 
See to it that every one within the scope 
of your influence subscribes for the 

iximum amount which he can pro- 
spectively save. 

RELATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 

In the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, Mr. Sam- 
uel Gompers is the Chairman of the 
Committee on Labor. On April 6, 1917, 
the Council of National Defense 
at the Suggestion of the Committee on 
Labor, approved of the following reso- 
lution: 

The defense and safety of the na- 
tion must be the first consideration of 
| patriotic citizens. To avoid con- 
ion and facilitate the preparation for 
national defense and give a stable basis 
which the representatives of the 
Government may operate during the 
war, we recommend: 

‘First. That the Council of National 
Defense should issue a statement to em- 
loyers and employes in our industrial 
plants and transportation systems, ad- 
vising that neither employers nor em- 
pl s shall endeavor to take advan- 

of the country’s necessities to 
change existing standards. When eco- 
r other emergencies arise requir- 
hanges of standards, the same 

S 1 be made only after such proposed 
es have been investigated and ap- 

by the Council of National De- 


rtly thereafter, acting at Mr. Gom- 
suggestion, the above declaration 
mplified by interpreting standards as 
ing particularly to hours of labor 
ages. This amplification itself 
ne subject to misinterpretation, 
with a view to expressing the ap- 
of industrial employers in the 
] principle involved in the original 
ation, and with a view to a clear 
rstanding of its meaning, the Na- 
| Industrial Conference Board, 
rating with state associations 
zhout the country, and with other 
ssociations of manufacturers, and 
individuals, presented a statement 
Council of National Defense, re- 
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iterating the principle of Mr. Gompers’s 
original resolution and amplifying it 
from a most impartial point of view, 
and urging upon the Council of Na- 
tional Defense an expression regarding 
such interpretation. This statement has 
been printed and distributed among you, 
and if all of you have not read it, you 
certainly should do so. If I were speak- 
ing as a member of Congress, I should 
include it as a part of my speech to be 
printed in the Congressional Record 
Speaking as the president of this asso- 
ciation, I recommend its inclusion ver- 
batim as a part of the records of this 
meeting to be included in the associa- 
tions “Transactions.” It is a_note- 
worthy document! 

In a recent editorial in the Ameri- 
can Federationist Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers has said regarding this statement 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and regarding this association 
and the others composing that Board: 

“Their program proposes to assure 
to employers war opportunities for ex- 
ploitations and the aggrandizement of 
special privileges. By carefully selected 
phrases and terms they thought to con- 
ceal their real purpose. They are op- 
posed to progress, to democracy, and 
to constructive organic action in fur- 
therance of human opportunities. ‘ 

“While proposing stagnation during 
the period of the war, during the time 
when all social and economic forces are 
fluid and may crystallize into the form 
they will take for decades to come, they 
propose that existing conditions, in ac- 
cord with old concepts in the practices 
of exploitation, shall be fastened upon 
the working people, like shackles, dur 
ing the period of the war—and there- 
after.” 

Why the maintenance of existing 
standards during the war should look 
good to Mr. Gompers in April and mean 


one thing when proposed by his Com 
mittee on Labor, and in September 


mean something entirely different and 
its acceptance “unthinkable,” and why 
he should claim a monopoly on veracity, 
I leave for you to judge. Mr. Gompers 
has done us wrong, but he has wronged 
himself far more, for it was our reiter- 
ation of and agreement with one of his 
very own policies regarding conditions 
during the war, as confirmed by the 
Council of National Defense, that called 
forth this unjust statement regarding 
us. But be that as it may, “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” This 
war is not to be won by vituperation nor 
our duty done through fine words; but 
by brains and by brawn, by noble deeds, 
by sacrifice and saving, and I shall be 
ashamed of you, my associates, if you 
allow any class to outstrip you in this 
race. 

It is perfectly clear that this war will 
bring great changes to this and other 
nations, great changes in commerce, in 
industry, and above all in the social or- 
ganism of the world. The field of in- 
dustrial management in which we are 
working will become increasingly diff- 
cult and the recompense materially less, 
but the field itself must still remain. 
Whereas these prospective changes will 
be of very great consequence to the 
governing classes of Europe on the one 
hand, and to the laboring classes of the 
world on the other, and although we 
certainly are not members of the for- 
mer class and may not be admitted to 
membership in the latter, it is decidedly 
our business as industrial managers to 
participate in these world changes, and 
ignoring our own personal problems, 
seek to bring order out of chaos, and a 
better, more democratic social order for 
all mankind. 

PATRIOTISM BY COMMITTEES 

Practically all volunteer co-operating 
committees organized under the Ad- 


visory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense are about to die a 
natural death—if not already dead. Or- 
ganized in an emergency, and tempo- 
rarily effective in bringing Government 
and industry into quick co-operation, 
the plan was recognized from the very 
first as being anomalous, and following 
the recent very proper action of Con- 
gress in legislating against dual con- 
temporaneous service for Government 
and self, these committees are disband 
ing. Notwithstanding the anomaly and 
the technical objection in appointing men 
to a committee to advise the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of goods in the 
manufacture of which such men may 
have a personal financial interest, and 
notwithstanding the public accusations 
of the work of such committees by Con- 
gress and the daily press and in the 
unwarranted statements of such sensa- 
tional writers as Amos Pinchot, no 
case has come to my attention in which 
patriotism on the part of such commit 
tee members has not entirely suppressed 
self interest to the very direct and ma- 
terial benefit of the Government. The 
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advantage of the advice and the pres 
ence in Washington of such men is 
clearly indicated by the request of the 
Council of National Defense that coin- 
cident with the dissolution of these 
committees, each industry should estab 
lish its own committee in Washington 
to represent the industry, both in giv- 
ing expert advice when desired by any 
officer or department of the Govern 
ment, and in looking out for the needs 
of the industry in governmental legis 
lation and administration. Our duty is 
clear! Our committee is already ap 
pointed. Our National Council of Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers should 
lose no time in establishing its Wash 
ington office. 

These in general and in part are the 
activities and the accomplishment, in 
the prosecution of which the Board of 
Government has asked and used your 
financial and personal support. Don’t 
stop with showering upon us new and 
renewed membership dues, but flood us 
as well with your active interest and aid 
in serving the Government and winning 
the war! 


Our New Tasks 


By Theodore E. Burton, New York 


HE one task of transcendant im 

portance at this time 1s to win this 

war. By way of introduction, however, 

it is well to give attention to some of 

the tasks which are of especial inter 

est to the manufacturer and _ business 
men 


1. Every citizen of the United States 
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should do his part in providing the 
financial resources for the prosecution 
of the war, 

The probable cost of our participation 
in the present struggle staggers the im- 
agination. The increased expenditures 
of war over those of peace, which latter 
of late have become very large in this 
country, can scarcely be comprehended 
The total expenses of the United States 
Government from 1789 to the first year 
of the Civil War, 1861, were a little less 
than $1,800,000,000. This sum includes 
about $50,000,000 for deficits in the post 
office department and premiums paid on 
loans before maturity; items not usually 
included in Treasury statements. The 
disbursements for the first three years, 
1861 to 1864, surpassed this _ total, 
amounting to $2,052,000,000. For the 
four years of the war, from 1861 to 
1865, the total expenditures were 
$3,348,000,000, not far short of twice the 
total expenditures for seventy-two 
years, from the formation of the Gov- 
ernment in 1789 down to the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

It is altogether within the domain of 
possibilities that history will repeat itself 
and the expenditures of the United 


States in the present contest will equal 
or surpass the cost of all the activities 
of the Federal Government both in war 
and in peace for one hundred and 
twenty-eight years to 1917, amounting 
to approximately $30,000,000,000.  In- 
deed the Secretary of the Treasury 
has estimated that $14,000,000,000 will be 
required for the first year ending June 
30, 1918. The money required must be 
obtained from loans and taxation. Under 
any well conducted financial manage- 
ment, amounts raised by taxation in 
crease as the excessive demands of war 
continue. At the beginning, a propor- 
tion of 20 per cent. by taxes, and 80 per 
cent. by loans, commends itself as a fair 


and judicious adjustment. I can add 
little to the appeals which are: being 
made for liberal subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan. Failure to meet the call 
would be scarcely less disastrous than a 
defeat for us or our allies on the battle- 
field 

The burden of taxation should be 
cheerfully borne though it is alike our 
privilege and our duty to exert every 
effort to secure fair and inteligent legis- 
lation 

TENDENCIES OF TAX SYSTEM 


In the orderly development of systems 
of taxation there have been certain well 
defined tendencies. 

The selection of luxuries as objects of 
taxation and the imposition of heavy 
duties or excise upon articles which are 
thought to be unnecessary or dangerous 
to society, such as liquors and tobacco. 

The gradation of taxes in accordance 
with the means or profits of the tax 
payer, as in the case of income taxes. 
Until 1909 income tax rates in England 
were equally proportioned, making no 
distinction between large and small in- 
comes. At that time a gradation was 
created and a distinction was also mad 
between earned income for services, etc, 
and those which were derived from in- 
vestments. For some incomprehensible 
reason this very reasonable distinction 
was ignored in the revenue bill just 
passed, and exactly the contrary prin- 
ciple adopted. 

The income tax law in the United 
States, of July 1, 1863, imposes a tax 
of 3 per cent. on incomes up to $10,000, 
and 5 per cent. above that sum. The 
income tax of 1913 provided for increas- 
ing rates with increasing income. This 
tendency to adopt the principle of grad- 
ation is partly due to the readier ability 
of those having large incomes to re- 
spond and partly to the existence of 
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colossal fortunes so much in evidence 
n recent years, in treating which there 
a social object frankly avowed to limit 
reat accumulations. These two tenden- 
s, which have been manifest every- 
ere, should be observed in the present 
r. There are two others which in a 
asure must be disregarded in times 
en a great increase in taxation is 
essary. 
The selection of a small number of 
ects for the imposition of taxes, thus 
avoiding complications and expense in 
ection and vexation to the tax payer 
s principle was palpably violated in 
the methods adopted in the Civil War. 
he avoidance of taxes upon articles 
e formative stage, such as those in 


process of manufacture, or raw material 
for manufacture, and their imposition 
upon the completed article in the final 
} 
sl 


similar tendency can be recognized 
in the disposition to impose income 
ta upon the persons who finally re- 
profits or the proceeds of industry 
t r than upon the agencies by which 
t are produced. The so-called excess 
profits tax can only be justified by the 
it emergency, and the abnormal 
I s which some have realized. 
AVOID DISTURBING INDUSTRY 
There are certain rules which are 
ally important at the present time. 
| s without saying that taxes should 
be imposed according to the ability of 
the tax payer and with the constant 
of preventing any unnecessary 
rbance of industry. Taxes cannot 
llected on a generous scale unless 


there are ample sources from which to 
det them. There is constant danger 
that unintelligent opinions of prejudice 


favor imposts to which the saying 

f Dean Swift will apply that “in the 
thmetic of taxation two and two 
sometimes make one.” tas equally 
that there should be no class dis- 
m or partiality to any particular 


It will, however, be necessary for the 
ollector to lay his hands upon ar 
of very general use; tea, coffer 
sugar have very generally been 
ted to duties or excise. One argu- 

or this is the comparative ease 
hich they can be reached. There 
her taxes proposed which should 
pted without demur, though ther« 
justification for them as a general 
tion of taxation, except Casc¢ of 
11; among these may be counted 
ed letter postage, taxes upon 
or passenger transportation, and 

or telegraph messages 

rY OF INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 

luty of patriotism requires such 
ment of plants and all business 
aid in the efficient prosecution of 

The supreme sacrifice is shown 
who go forth to fight : but an 

luty belongs to those who have to 
the industrial resources of the 

For the cotton manufacturer, 
sent task is to furnish with all 
rapidity, such products as are 

iry for the clothing and equip- 

‘f our armies, together with such 

g as will render aid to our allies; 

necessary clothing at home. The 

of wool emphasizes the neces- 

r the greater use of the products 

ton; all the efficiency and ingenu 

which we are capable should be 

1 to the utmost degree in provid- 

the exceptional demands which 
nfront us. 

INTEREST IN GOVERNMENT 
bsolutely essential that the aver- 
en, manufacturer, financier or 

his occupation, should take a 
nterest in the affairs of the Gov- 

This is not only necessary 

pport of our country, but 1s 


ely demanded for the safe- 
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guarding of the interests of every 1n- 
dividual, and for attaining the efficiency 
and prosperity of all. 

Our governments, municipal, state and 
national, are coming more and more into 
touch with the everyday life of each in- 
dividual, their functions are constantly 
enlarging; the present crisis requires a 
concentration of control in those in- 
trusted with authority, unheard of be- 
fore. In this regard, it is not probable 
that in time of peace we shall return to 
the methods of independent action which 
existed before the war. New questions 
are constantly arising which, for their 
solution, require the most thoughtful 
consideration of us all. In this time of 
war, it has been found necessary to re- 
sort to price fixing, the control of the 
disposition of products, to drastic meth- 
ods for the settlement of wage disputes, 
to the commandeering of property, and 
to the conscription of men for service in 
the army. These unusual methods of 
Governmental authority, though their 
exercise may be lessened, can hardly be 
expected to disappear in the future. A 
new conception of political duty is de- 
manded. It is not enough that the voter 
should be successful in his occupation, 
he must contribute to the welfare of his 
community and his country by earnest 
study of public questions, and by ac- 
tive participation in politics, even though 
the machinery of primaries and elections 
may be distasteful to him. 

The management of politics and the 
influences brought to bear upon legisla 
tive bodies, must no longer be left to 
those who seek some individual advance- 
ment. The art of the demagogue will 
prove a lost art if the people, and all the 
people, do their duty. Whenever ineffi- 
ciency or corruption appears in the body 
politic, it is a safe conjecture that the 
people are most to blame. 

I do not expect that men will be alto- 
gether actuated by motives of altruism 
What is especially needed is a broader 
outlook, a realization of the fact that 
harmonious effort is essential in order 
that we may all do our part for the 
whole country and for the promotion of 
the we lfare of each citize n 

ORGANIZATION IMPERATIVI 

\s one having had experience in leg 
islation, let me advise the members of 
this organization that in order to pre 
sent your requests worthily and effec 
tively before Tariff Commissions 
Committees of Congress at Washington, 
it is most desirable that there be organi 
zation and united action by all the cot 
ton manufacturers of the country. Ther¢ 
is a prevalent impression that exorbitant 
demands have been made for protective 
duties on cotton fabrics. This would 
not exist if the members of this associa- 
tion should act together and decide upon 
what is reasonable and necessary for the 
proper maintenance of your business, 
not as a monopoly, but with due regard 
for the disadvantages in production r¢ 
sulting from higher wages and competi- 
tion, fostered by Governmental aid and 
powerful combinations abroad. 

Every indication points to the readier 
acceptance in the future of the princi- 
ples of a protective tariff, provided du 
ties are not excessive. War has taught 
us the necessity of national sufficiency, 
and that the nation is strongest and 
most independent which relies least upon 
outside sources for essential supplies. 

At present the question of tariff is ob- 
scured, even rendered of no consequence 
by the existence of war, but the people 
realize as never before, that while the 
interests of the consumer should never 
be disregarded, mere cheapu ss is of 
minor importance in comparison with 
the organization and maintenance of the 
produc tive force Ss of society 

Notwithstanding our thoughts are 
absorbed with the events of the war, 
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THE TEXTILE 
DEPARTMENT 


of THe MercHAnts NationaAL BANK 
OF Boston has been established to fur- 
nish to the textile and allied industries 
reliable statistics and reports of impor- 
tant developments; to investigate new 
fields; to initiate original research work, 
and to collate and make available perti- 
nent data regarding the textile industry. 
Special expert attention is given to each 
of the three divisions,—materials, ma- 
chinery, and markets; to the cotton 
crop, to mill equipment, and to the fin- 
ished goods trade. Conditions, prices, 
costs, supplies, demand, deliveries, and 
prospects general and local will be 
surveyed. 






























This is a service of co-operation for our 
clients, covering the needs of every 
branch of textile activity. Domestic 
and foreign trade opportunities are in- 
vestigated and presented in the form of 
detailed reports covering the ocean 
freight rates, insurance, methods of 
packing and shipping, customs duties, 
export and import taxes, methods of 
financing, and in addition, 
credit information. 


reliable 


Data on idle mill sites, water powers 
and factory buildings, labor conditions 
in different localities, and schedules of 
wages of operatives in the various tex- 
tile centers will be available. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Quest of the Long Staple Cotton 
Market Report on Long Staple Catton 
IVomen’s Work in War Time 
Analysis of the War Revenue Act 


The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 


28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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No. 11 MILL FoR THE LupLOW MANUFACTURING AssocIATEs, LupLow, Mass. 


An Experienced Engineering 


Organization At Your Service 


HE engineering organization of this company can 

offer you specialized knowledge and wide experience 
in designing of textile mills, industrial plants and power 
houses. 


Plans and specifications are prepared not only for the erec- 
tion of the buildings but also for the complete equipment. 


Special attention is paid to the location of the apparatus and 
to the routing of the materials so that manufacturing costs 
will be an absolute minimum. 


We have solved difficult problems for a great many textile 
manufacturers and would appreciate an opportunity of 
being of service to you. A letter detailing your specific 
problems will receive our best attention. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


201 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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there should be immediate preparation 
for the conditions which must ensue at 
its close, and this though we realize that 
we cannot tell when the contest will ter- 
minate, and that it is far better that it 


be continued to the bitter end rather 


han that the result should be indecisive. 
Let us not indulge in the delusion that 
hen peace shall come, foreign competi- 
tion will be less formidable than for- 
ierly. Impoverishment will be the 
iother of necessity for all the nations 
f Europe. The appalling loss of life 
nd destruction of property will not 
revent an unwonted stimulus to activity 
id a stronger grasp of the problems of 
dustry than in the years preceding. 
t is a most notable fact that after every 
ir the countries engaged, whether vic- 
or vanquished, have entered upon a 
w era of development and prosperity. 
we analyze the causes, it is inevitable 
it this should be the case. In times 
war, every latent capability is util- 
d; inertia disappears, the slacker is 
mpelled to do his part, every nerve is 
ained to attain victory. When the 
iflict is ended there is a universal de- 
e to restore that which has been lost. 
(he superior organization and co-op- 
tion which are essential for success 
var survive and exercise a potent in- 
nce in the succeeding years of peace. 
ain we cannot be sure but that a 
ge share of their operations will be 
ducted under Governmental control, 
| that, too, perhaps with diminished 
ges and under a regime in which the 
methods adopted for war will be re- 
tained for the pursuits of industry 
RECONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD 
\Vhen this conflict is over it is sure 
that the whole world will enter upon an 
era of reconstruction, social and polit- 
as well as economic. The begin- 
s are already here. Such an up- 
al as has occurred must exercise a 
most profound influence upon every de- 
partment of human action. We have al- 
ly taken a new place at the council 
table of nations. Our period of isola- 
t is forever past. In diplomacy, in 
trade, in humanitarian and progressive 
movements we must be in close touch 
with the whole world, and we should 
take the lead in the whole world. 
1 our commercial life there should be 
v efforts to maintain and increase the 
trade which we have enjoyed since the 
beginning of the war with the less de- 
veloped portions of the earth, such as 
South America and Central America. 
Heretofore our commerce, for the most 


part, has been with the more highly de- 
veloped nations, such as those in Eu- 
I or those near by, such as Cuba. 


e shall enjoy marked advantages as 
| as responsibilities, for notwith- 
stinding our active participation in this 


\ the same bitterness has not been 
sed among us as among those peo- 
| who first entered the contest. At 
th same time I may remark that this 
I not, in the slightest degree, dimin- 


ur earnestness in the struggle. 
is essential that we should adopt 
policies in the control of business 
ch will give more attention to the 
I hment of dishonesty, unfair prac- 
t and oppression, and less to penal- 
for violation of academic theories. 
n illustration, it is very desirable 
‘ombinations be permitted among 
nies and individuals engaged in 
romotion of foreign trade. Our 
n competitors have not only al- 
but fostered these combinations. 
asure has been pending at Wash- 
to secure this result. An attempt 
1ade to bring it up for passage in 
nate on the last Saturday of Sep- 
but singularly the session ad- 
d without action. In the colossal 
ns of this. time we must place 
ance upon the usefulness of com- 
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petition as a creative or helpful force. 
Co-operation is the order of the day; 
united action brings the most salutary 
results. 

One of the most pressing needs is to 
improve and enlarge our overworked 
transportation system which, though 
pressed to the utmost, is insufficient for 
the support of our expanding industries. 
Here again the need of co-operative sup- 
port is required. Transportation agen- 
cies and shippers must each come to un- 
derstand the difficulties of the other and 
make reasonable concessions. It is a 
time to do away with prejudices and to 
form our opinions and shape our legisla- 
tion not according to abuses of the past, 
but upon requirements of the living pres- 
ent. 

In a few words we may say, that the 
unprecedented responsibilities of the fu- 
ture, cannot be faced without a regener- 
ation in our public and private life. 
There must be a new birth of patriotism, 
a recognition of the fundamental fact 
that the interest of the individual is 
bound yp in the state, and that he can 
enjoy neither real security nor prosper- 
ity without its protecting influence. 

There will surely come out of all this 
suffering and bloodshed a more benefi- 
cent realization of what we owe to the 
weak and unfortunate of our own and 
other lands. The words “ sympathy’ 
and “humanity” must have a meaning 
for us unknown before. 

That nation and that citizenship both 
in industry and in the politics of nations 
will deserve leadership which, while not 
forgetting that which is best in the past, 
will solve the problems of a new era in 
which all settled forms and traditions 
which have held sway so long, will be 
tried as in a furnace of fire 

AMERICA’S WAR 

I can add but little to that which has 
been so frequently said of the necessity 
that this war should be fought to a suc- 
cessful termination. At its beginning 
we talked of neutrality and of peace, but 
neither neutrality nor peace were possi- 
ble. This is America’s war just as much 
as of the allied nations of Europe. Ger- 
many had already become the bully of 
Europe, and if she succeeds in this war 
she will be no less the bully and the 
dominating factor of the world. This is 
an irrepressible conflict between conflict- 
ing ideals which must be settled now or 
the world will still be full of turmoil 
and bloodshed. On the one side is the 
ideal of despotic power, of force, of 
might, the teaching that frequent wars 
with all their horrors are better than a 
condition of peace, and as a result the 
accepted belief that the most terrible 
cruelties, disregard of solemn treaties, 
fraud and deception are legitimate means 
to enable them to win. We now know 
that in our own country while still at 
peace and while Germany was making 
the most profuse professions of friend- 
ship, her rulers and diplomats were in- 
dulging right here among us in corrup- 
tion, bribery and incitements to violence 
which would put to blush the most des- 
picable methods ever undertaken by fac- 
tions in our own country. The world 
now knows what German “ Kultur “ is. 
It has been well described by one of 
their own people as “learning without 
character, knowledge without  con- 
science, organization without humanity, 
discipline without liberty, and ideals 
without dignity.” 

On the other side is the firm convic- 
tion that governments were made for 
man, and not man for governments; the 
feeling that the world should make 
progress in peace and freedom rather 
than in war and slavery; that the en- 
gagements of nations should be even 
more sedulously kept than contracts be- 
tween individuals; that with the prog- 
ress of science and knowledge there 
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should be increased equality, and oppor- 
tunity for all which shall spread its 
blessings everywhere. 

To those who cannot be moved by 
appeals to love of country or regard for 
the future, with whom the words “ Lib- 
erty” and “ Patriotism” fall on unre- 
sponsive ears, let me say, that their own 
selfishness should arouse them to action 
in this time of the nation’s peril. Ger- 
many would hold the sword over the 
whole world. If she should win, as was 
threatened in the first onrush toward 
Paris in August, 1914, the nations of 
Europe, our allies, would be disabled 
from resisting her conquering course. 
The United States, of which the Kaiser 
said he would stand no nonsense follow- 
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ing the war, would be the next victim. 

If the war should result in a draw 
there would be differences in our social 
and economic fabric which are frightful 
to contemplate. Instead of the smug 
contentment which has prevailed so long, 
there would be constant alarm, armed 
camps, heavy fetters upon the advance- 
ment and material prosperity which we 
have enjoyed so long. 

The question may be asked—how long 
will the war last? 
it must continue until complete victory 
is won. Even though long years of sac- 
rifice must be our lot and our country 
be bathed in blood and tears; the issues 
are of such supreme importance that we 
must fight on to a triumphant end 


The only answer is 


The Dyestuff Situation 


By I. F. Stone, New York 


N speaking on this subject, I wish to 
say in the beginning that there has 
been so much published in this connec- 
tion during the past three years that it 
would be very difficult to add anything 
new to what has already been published, 
and not only that, but most of you 
gentlemen present, who are connected 
with the cotton industries and are buy- 
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ers of dyestuffs, are logically very well 
posted on the situation through your 
experience in buying since the war; 
in other words, you already know about 
what is in the market and about what 
you can get, and know practically all 
about the situation. 

Taking this to be true then, it is evi- 
dent that you all know that at the 
present time there is an ample supply 
of all of the necessary dyestuffs which 
are needed for consumption in this 
country, and that on many of them 
there is an over-supply, due to the fact 
that there has been a great development 
in the dyestuff manufacturing indus- 
try, and on some colors therefore there 
is now more produced than is actually 
consumed, so that the dyestuff situa- 
tion, as a situation, is no longer a seri- 
ous one. While the necessity for this 
development in this country is apparent 
through the failure to obtain supplies 
from European countries, principally 
Germany, it is not so apparent to the 
Inyman how the American manufac- 
turers have been able to develop the 
products so generally, and this in so 
comparatively short a time, as they have 
actually done in about three years what 
it has taken European manufacturers 
almost forty years to accomplish. 

IMPORTED INTERMEDIATES 

It must be remembered that before 
the war there were only comparatively 
few manufacturers engaged in the 
manufacture of coal-tar dyestuffs, and 
none of those were of any great im- 


portance compared to the European 
factories. One reason among many 
why the American manufacturers were 
not successful in obtaining before the 
war what they attained since the war 
was the lack of raw materials in this 
country, it being a fact that before the 
war they had to depend entirely upon 
European sources of supply for their 
raw materials; and these raw mate 
rials, by the way, came over here mostly 
in the shape of half-finished products, 
called intermediates, so that all that 
they did was to finish these half-fin 
ished products and did not manufacture 
colors directly from the crude raw ma 
terials like benzol and naphthalene. It 
is, therefore, evident that when they 
had to buy their raw materials from 
Europe they could not very well com- 
pete with the European manufacturers 
in the finished colors. This lack of raw 
material, however, was not due to the 
lack of natural resources of the United 
States, but simply to the fact that these 
natural resources had not been devel- 
oped, as while, for instances, benzol, 
naphthalene and similar products which 
are the derivatives of coal, were pro- 
duced to some extent in this country, 
they had not been developed to a degree 
that they were economically serviceable 
to American manufacturers; in fact, 
they were largely imported into this 
country from European countries where 
they had been highly developed. 
RECOVER INTERMEDIATES HERI 

Immediately after the war, however, 
there came a strong demand for ben- 
zol and toluol, particularly for the 
manufacture of explosives, and as a 
consequence the oven owners, steel 
manufacturers and other industries who 
used large quantities of coal and coke, 
immediately began to recover these de- 
rivatives from the coal-tar, being able 
to do so at a profit, owing to the abnor 
mal prices at once occuring after the 
war started. The development of these 
products has been so large that there 
is now produced in this country an 
enormous quantity of these products, 
enough, in fact, to take care of all of 
the manufacturers of explosives, as well 
as the manufactures of dyestuffs which 
are made from the same products. With 
this immense development of raw ma- 
terial came the possibility of a corre- 
spondingly large development of manu- 
factured colors, and never again will 
it be necessary for American manufac- 
turers of coal-tar products to look to 
European sources for their supplies. 

AMERICAN QUALITY HIGH 

With the development of the color 
manufacture in this country came at 
once the question of the quality of the 
products, and it was a popular impres- 
sion for a long time that the American 
products were not as good as those 
manufactured in Europe, but this be- 
lief is now being rapidly dispelled, as 
it has been proven that the colors used 
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Sernee for Concncte 


‘IFTEEN different manufacturers in the textile industry 

can tell you the kind of service “ Turner for Concrete” 
stands for. William Whitman (Belleville Warehouse Com- 
pany) is one of them. 

Mir. Whitman’s first experience with Turner was on his 
Belleville Warehouse, 8 stories, 482 by 100 feet, erected in two 
sections. ‘Turner promised section-! for September 25th, 1916, 
and section 2 for December 15th. Despite freight embargoes 
and acute labor shortage, section | was finished two days ahead 
and section 2 nine days before promised—an average of 40 
working days per section from start to occupancy. 

Last May Mr. Whitman decided to add two more sections 
to the Belleville Warehouse, ‘making a total length of nearly 
1,000 feet. ‘The third section was begun June 11 and was fin- 
ished on schedule time. The fourth section, now under way, 
will be ready by December 31, 1917. 


Other Turner Clients in Textiles 


American Paper Tube Co. New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Ine. Newkraft Manufacturing Co. 

Black Cat Textiles Co. Robert Reiner Importing Co. 

Butler Mill Scranton Lace Curtain Co. 

Chalmers Knitting Co. Shuttleworth Bros. Co. 

Nashua Manufacturing Co. United Piece Dye Works 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co, Norwich Woolen Co. 

lurner has executed 633 concrete contracts in 15 years without a single 

penalty for delayed completion. If you are considering a new building, 


tell us the size of plot and floor area desired and we will tell you how long 


it will take to complete the building and the approximate cost. 


Turner Construction Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Prudential Bldg, Buffalo 45 Milk Street, Boston 


& 
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consumers which are made in Amer- 
are fully as good as the same colors 
le in Europe, in fact, they are ex- 

the same chemically, and there- 
cannot be any different in their 
lity or application. This is only 
_ however, where they are manufac- 
1 by reliable and experienced manu- 
urers of which there are now quite 
nsiderable number in this country, 
ugh it is true that many of the 
lucts manufactured by the smaller 
experienced manufacturers 
ot what they should be. Con- 
rs, then, who will be careful to 
from reliable and well-known fac- 

will secure a quality of color 
h is fully satisfactory in every way. 

belief that the American 
not as good as European, how- 
was largely with the masses of 

and not so much with the 
| consumers of colors, like the tex- 
ills; but even this popular impres- 
is being overcome, as only the 
I had the pleasure of talk- 
th a large manufacturers of pack- 
lves which go out throughout the 
household use, and who 
sent out letters saying that they 
now using American for 
and I was pleased to have 


more 


colors 


day 


for 


Ccé Ik rs 


] 
ayes, 


I nform me that he had received 
letters from people who had used 
package dyes, saying that they 


the quality now perfectly satis- 
ry and as good as they ever ob- 


tained when these package dyes were 
{ p from foreign colors. These re- 
marks apply to the fastness of the 

as well as to the strength and 
| as it is a fact that the Ameri 


olors are fully as fast as the same 
made in Europe. Although it is 
of course, that some of the fast 
particularly for cotton, like vat 
have not yet been produced suc 


( lly in this country, it is also true 
that sulphur colors which are extraordi- 
narily fast for the same purpose, are 
ed here largely. The cotton 
cturers, therefore, particularly 


vho manufacture ginghams, shirt 
lenims, particularly 
when they can 
\merican products which they 
these fast colors on these ma- 
[ am glad to say that as a 


etc., are 


knowing 


now 
ted in 


indigo is now being manufac 

this country to a certain ex 

1 "a1 

1 will be manufactured largely 
so there will be an ample 


this important color for all 
it being a fact that 
anufacturers, one of 


own 


S¢ veral 
them be 
taking 
indigo for 1918 delivery, 
ill be able to produce all that is 
tor consumption. 

NEW 


company, are now 


ts for 


COLORS TO BE MADE 

ther color which will be produced 
1. ; 

iortly by my own company will 
ron blue, which as you all know 


ery important fast color for cot- 


ids, and following this indigo 
ydron blue will surely come in 
‘ion other shades of like colors, 
are already arranging to have 


material produced for the pur- 


Situation now, then, is that with 
tically full line of direct sulphur, 
azo or acid colors, as well as 
le dyes like indigo, logwood, etc., 
immediate probability of indigo 
dyes, the country will be well 
with everything that it needs 
no longer have to look to Euro- 
rees of supply 

f course, that 
ictured her¢ 
still 
hich 


This does not 
every color will 
immediately, as 
some specialties in all 

not vet been made, 
re comparatively small in con- 
real impor- 


nd 
that some of 


have 
lL are not ot 


though even at 
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them will be taken up in due course, 
there being no reason why every color 
which is wanted cannot be made here. 
Now, admitting that the color 
coal-tar dyestuff industry is in very sat- 
isfactory condition as I have mentioned, 
comes a question whether or not it will | 
be a permanent industry, or whether or 
not the European manufacturers will 
again secure a partial monopoly of the 
which they had before the 
war, and to this question I must say 
that I have no doubt whatever that the 
industry is a permanent one for the fol 


and | 


business 


lowing reasons 

1. The production of coal-tar deriva 
tives like benzol, toluol, napthalene, etc., 
has, as | before, been in 
creased to such an extent that the quan 
tities produced art fully equal to 
the needs and produced at as 
low a price in this country as they can 
be produced in Europe. Therefore, 
American manufacturers will always 
the advantage of American pro 
duced raw materials, as it is well known 
that the United States has practically 
inexhaustible supplies of coal, which is 
the base product and from which 
be derived all of the pro ] 


iucts necessary 


have said 


now 
can be 


have 


will 


2. The United States Government 
has finally discovered that in order to 
make the industry permanent it is nec 


tariff 
present 
extra protec- 
Anti-Dumping clause, both 
will be very valuable in re- 
taining the industry. Should the pres 
ent laws not accomplish this, then I 
have no doubt that the Government will 
give up further legislation to accom 
plish the end 

3. Manufacturers of intermediates 
and colors have, during the 
able to obtain, through abnormal 
ditions, a profit which has enabled 
them to largely pay for their exten- 
sive plants, as well as to accumulate a 
surplus which they can use if 


sary in and increase 


a more adequate 
therefore the 

tariff bill has given some 
tion and the 
of which 


essary to give 


prote ction, and 


war, been 


con 


AULUUIUAALUANNN 


neces 
their 
present production, and the working out 


competition 


manufactured 
consumers 


ot colors here 
4, Th have 

realized, due to the conditions prevail 

ing since the 


now not 
American 


war, the importance and 


necessity of having a coal-tar industry | 
in this country which will in’ futur 
prevent any repetition of the conditions 
which prevailed just after the begin 
ning of the war, when it was found | 
somewhat impossible to secure enough 
colors for the consumption of the coun 
rv, aS a consequence of which many 


> i 
consumers were 


obliged either to run 
‘ ; 


their mills or factories only a part of 
the time or, as in some cases, clos« 
down entirely. With this realization, 


therefore, they will undoubtedly give th 


preference to American products, which 
in itself would help any competition 
against European manufacturers after 
the war. 

5. The question of price will natu 


rally adjust itself to conditions after the 
conditions 


present abnormal are over; 
that is, when raw materials which ar 
now used largely ror explosives, and | 


consequently demand high prices, being | 
used for war purposes, are available for 
commercial purposes, prices will be re- 
duced, and it follows that the manufac- | 
tured colors and other products made 
from them will reduced. 

To sum up briefly the whole question 
of the the American | 
dyestuff industry, it is apparent from | 
the above that with factories capable of 
producing the colors necessary for com 
petition, with adequate tariff protection 
by the Government and strong finan 
established during the 
war, and the preference of American 
consumers for American products, w« 
have certainly insured the permanenc« 
of the American dyestuff industry 


also be 


permanency of 


ial conditions 
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Express and Freight 


EMBARGOES 


Lifted by Our Fast 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 


: Running Between 


Philadelphia and New York 


wnyvsynniy 
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TA iH! 


win 
WU 


Goods received at our Receiy- 
ing Stations up to 5 P. M. will be 
delivered in New York and Phila- 
delphia by noon the following 
day. 


Another Reduction in Rates Effective Oct. 17th 


Packages Called For and 


Delivered to Consignee 


Our fleet of 22 five-ton White trucks 
can handle over 200 tons of freight 
between Philadelphia and New York 


daily. Special trips to Washington, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Harrisburg, 

: Reading, Bethlehem and any other : 
eastern points, including the New = 


= England States. 


For rates and further information 
= eall 1397 Park 989 


BEAM-FLETCHER CORP, © 


Motor Truck Hauling Contractors = 


Phila., Pa. 


Poplar 


Receiving Station—3lst and Master Streets, 
NEW YORK RECEIVING STATION 


PHVINIINUVLALAA AEST 


Gh BK Streets 


Express Co., Dey and Washington 


‘PHONE CORTLANDT 4366 
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Folks in a Hurry 
Send for Us 


Ask the Appleton Co., Lowell, 
Mass., how we construct a new 
building in place of an old one 
and keep the machinery running 
with no interruption. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY APPLETON COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Contracting Engineers 


Mill and Factory 
Specialists 


Fireproof and Slow 
Burning 


Call and see our list 
of repeat orders and 
NEW ENGLAND WASTE COMPANY economical costs. H. P. ees & aan 
mnt HINO STUNT NEAT TU 


MAA AA A 
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A Permanent Dyestuff Industry 


By H. Gardner McKerrow, 


HERE have been many romantic 
chapters in the industrial history 
the United States—apparently in- 
perable difficulties overcome, and ob- 
cles surmounted—but it is doubtful 
history will accord a greater measure 
appreciation to any than it will to 
way in which, in the brief period 
two years, American manufacturers 
ive met and substantially conquered 
dyestuff situation. 
Prior to the breaking out of the Eu- 
pean war our dependance on foreign 
untries for the needs of our color 
ng industries was practically abso- 
e. Approximately 90 per cent. of the 
ificial colors used at that time were 
ported, and even as regards the 10 
cent. which was manufactured in 
s country, the American dyestuff 
ker was largely dependent on foreign 
irces of supply for his intermediates. 
\t that time there were only five con- 
rns engaged in the making of coal tar 
lors, and these were continuing their 
rations either at an actual loss, or 
least without profit, and in the some- 
iat forlorn hope that there would be 
me development, either in the form 
more considerate legislation, or ex- 
ded markets, which would justify 
ir courage and persistence. 
Che production of crudes and inter- 
diates was in an even less encourag- 
condition, and with a long continued 
minimum of demand from the Govern- 
nt for those intermediates which 
uld be employed in the making of 
nitions, during “the piping times of 
ce,” there was but little inducement 
capital to seek avenues of employ- 
nt in the exploitation of coal tar 
ducts. 


EXTENT OF NATURAL DYES 

In addition to the artificial dyestuffs 
= ed prior to July, 1914, possibly 10 per 
t. of the color requirements of this 
intry was supplied by the natural 
stuffs or dyewoods, such as logwood, 
stic, cutch, gambier, quercitron, sumac 
1 the various redwoods from which 
h dyes as hypernic are made. Of 
se, two only were native products of 
Ss country, quercitron, which is the 
tract of black oak bark, and sumac, 
product of the leaves of the well 

known native shrub of that name. 

: The exigencies of the situation since 

the war commenced have sent investi- 
ors far afield to discover new 

irces of color, and among an im- 

nse mass of more or less useless data 
| experimentation, one native prod- 

= t stands out pre-eminently and takes 
place as a worthy companion of the 

» older native coloring mediums— 
ge orange, to which I shall have oc- 
ion to refer with greater particu- 
ity later. 

Of the natural dyewoods which were 
wn from foreign countries, logwood 
m Jamaica, Mexico and Haiti, fustic 
m Cuba and Mexico, cutch and gam- 

from India and Burma, Brazil 
d from Brazil, Lima wood from 
u, it may be said that the same 
ses which called them into excep- 
il demand also made them more 
ult to obtain, by reason of the 

age of shipping facilities, the im- 

tion of embargoes, and other con- 
ns made necessary by war develop- 


times during the past two years it 

been impossible to secure regular 

sufficient supplies of these ma- 

s, and this added to the cutting off 

he supply of artificial dyestuffs and 

z mediates from Germany precipi- 
a | an incipient panic among our 


i 


New York 

mills which will be only too well re- 
membered by members of this Associa- 
tion, and during which prophecies of 
the shutting down of industrial plants, 
and the approaching inability of 
factories to supply anything but white 
goods were generally made. 


our 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 

Since that time, in addition to the or 
iginal five companies engaged in mak- 
ing artificial dyestuffs, upwards of 


ninety enterprises, large and_ small, 
some making only one special color, 
others making more or less extended 


lines, have come into existence, and 
over one hundred concerns are now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the crudes 
and intermediates from which the col- 
ors must be made. 

Mr. Stone has told us of the work 
that has been accomplished by the older 
and more experienced makers, as well 
as by some of the newcomers in the in- 
dustry; of the colors that have been 
added to the original list of American 
made colors; of the industries that have 
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rescued from imminent stultifica- 
tion, and have been restored to a posi- 
tion where they can still supply the de- 
mands of their customers and deliver 
the shades and colors to which they 
have become accustomed. 

Granted that we now have, not the 
nucleus only, but a well grown actuality, 
even if not yet approaching maturity, 
in the matter of a dyestuff industry, it 
is not too soon to consider the ways 


been 


and means to make that industry a 
permanent asset in the industrial life 
of this country, and not a_ merely 


ephemeral effort, meeting with more or 
less efficiency, an exceptional and tem- 
porary need. 


CONSUMERS’ SUPPORT NEEDED 

Of the several requisites to this end 
which I propose to consider at this time, 
I place first and foremost, as far trans- 
cending any other condition, the abso- 
lute and indispensable necessity of 
earnest and patriotic support on the 
part of the manufacturers themselves. 
By this I do not mean a willingness to 
support the new industry by using 
American made colors simply during 
the time when no others are available, 
with a mental reservation that you will 
revert to the use of German colors just 
as soon as they again become available, 
but by a broad-minded realization that 
the interests of the new industry are 
your interests, and that its permanent 
intrenchment in the industrial family 
of our country means an added success 
to your particular industry, and an as- 


your particular balance sheet 
which you cannot afford to disregard 
It will require patience on the part of 
the color user; it is not to be expected 
that the dyestuff makers can produce 
in all their characteristics and ampli- 
tude, in a period of less than two years, 
a range of shades which took Germany 
thirty years to develop. The 
already made has been marvellous, and 
color for and type for type it 
can be fairly said that the American 
dyes, made from pure intermediates and 
following the chemical formulae which 
foreign makers have made standard, 
are just as brilliant, and just as fast 
as the foreign dyes. 

Shortly after it became evident that 
the United States seriously proposed to 
emancipate her industries, as far as 
colors wer¢ 


set on 


progress 


color, 


concerned, once and for all 
from German domination, an insidious 
propaganda was carefully and _ indus- 
triously circulated throughout _ this 
eountry largely through the medium of 
certain clothing acting 
consciously or unconsciously as circu- 
lating channels, that American 
were not fast, and could not, therefore, 
be guaranteed. To this day it is pos- 
sible for the buying public to purchase 
goods over the counters of our retail 
stores, and be assured that “as the dyes 
are American, and not German” the 
goods cannot be, and are not guaran- 
teed. Innocently these retail stores are 
lending themselves to a_ character- 
istically German attempt to poison the 
mind of the average American man or 


associations, 


dyes 


woman, and instil into them a belief 
that no dyes are fast except German 
dyes. 


Were these people to realize that their 
action is essentially unpatriotic and un- 
American, and that it is deliberately 
playing into the hands of our enemies, 
it is not to be supposed for a moment 
that they would continue the practice. 
As a matter of fact, there never was 
a pound of even German dyes sold in 
this country without the stipulation on 
the package that it was sold “ without 
guarantee,’ nor was there ever a shade 
offered on a color card showing Ger- 
man without the 
tion 

It is doubtless quite true that in the 
first year or so after the war 
menced a amount of 
placed on the market, both piece goods, 
yarns and hosiery on which the colors 
were anything but fast, and to the ex- 
tent to which this happened, the public 
was confirmed in the doctrine with 
which it being inoculated. This 
was before, however, an adequate sup- 
ply of American was available, 
and these goods were dyed in the panic 
stricken time when even the very floors 
of mill store rooms were being scraped 
for color. 


colors same reserva- 


com- 


vast goods were 


was 


colors 


EARLY EXPERIMENTS 

As was very pertinently pointed out 
in a recent issue of the Color Trade 
Journal, the most extraordinary blends 
and compounds of tag ends of German 
used in order to get the 
shades required, and without any refer- 
to subsequent results. 

In the same journal Mr. Edward S. 
Chapin has also very justifiably pointed 
out that some shades, obtained during 
this period, by the use of natural dye- 


colors were 


enc¢ 


stuffs, were secured under an entire 
ignorance of the proper use of mor- 
dants, and by methods of dyeing and 


treatment which could 
only give notoriously unfast results. 
The new industry is suffering from 
these conditions to-day, and under the 
best of circumstances, it will be many 
a long month before the average house- 


combinations of 


wife will be convinced of the service- 
ableness of American dyes, and will be 


willing to exhibit a preference for in- 


12] 
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stead of a prejudice against American 
goods dyed with Ame rical 

Che patriotic mat 
to make 
his part in insuring this industry against 


} 
ayes 


utacturer, 
j 


even Sacrifices in order t ae 


extinction, will realize that it is his 
privilege, and his interest, to support 
the makers of dyes in this country by 


encouraging their efforts, by patience 
with their delays, and by condonatior 
of their mistakes until they 


learned by experience those finer and 


shall have 


more intimate secrets Ol manutacturing 
methods which Germany only learned 
after two generations of patient re 
search. 


To the everlasting credit of some « 
our large manufacturers it must be said 
and frankly and gratefully 


they have this 


said, that 


co-operation 


accorded 


and support to the new industry. They 
have purchased liberally of the domes 
tic colors, and if the quality of shades 
obtained has not been just what they 
wanted in the first instance they have 


been willing to try again and vet again 
This 
cannot be accorded to a very 
able proportion of the manufacturers o| 
this country. This proportion has not 
shown an earnest and patrioti 
the encouragement of the new 
and has evinced a somewhat selfish dis 
position in its attitude towards the « 
forts that have been so freely and fully 
undertaken. They have exhibited an 
impatience with those 
shouldering the burden of creating this 


need of appreciation, however, 


consider- 


spirit in 


industry 


who wert 


new industry and have not realized that 
the complications of the work wer 
such that it has been impossible to ex 


pect immediate results which would lb 
fully on a par with the results achieved 
efiort 


by Germany after years of 


There has been a disposition on the 
part of some manufacturers to demand 
colors which would correspond ide 


tically with certain marks and_ brand 


which were in common use before the 
war, and they have not shown a will 


ingness to co-operate with the domestic 


color manufacturers in arriving at a 
basis of standardization which would 
enable a fair comparison to be made bx 


and foreign colors 


instance of what | 


tween domestic 
Let me give an 


mean. I recently received a letter from 
a certain manufacturer inquiring for 
some colors of which he was badly in 
need, and I will quote a single sentence 
from this letter, “These must be Get 


I do not care to take any 
chances with American colors.” Now, 
I do not doubt but that 
wears an American flag in his button 
hole, and possibly his boy is in one of 
the National Army camps, 
he, himself, is a member of th 
guard in his own town, but, somehow, 
I do not envy him his particular brand 


man colors; 


gentleman 


and perhaps 


he yme 


of patriotism 
STANDARDIZATION NECESSARY 
I have 


standardization 


referred to the question of 
This is the second 


principal requisite to insure the pet 


manence of the dyestuff industry, and 
is a question in which the color using 
manufacturers are equally interested 
with the color makers It is absolutel 
essential that steps should be taken at 
once to standardize American color oO 
that a manufacturer may know the | 
tive values of offerings and just what 
he is buying in point of color 

At present each manufacturer, if he 
has anv standard at all, has his ow 
and the strength of one man’s product 
bears no relation to another’s and it 
almost impossible to gauge the lu 


of a color by the pric¢ 


If America is 


to make a permanent thing of its dye- 


stuff industry it must establish its own 
standards: not the standards of one or 
more dominating interests working 
alone and without relation to the in- 
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dustry as a whole, but working co-or- 
dinately with all reliable dyestuff mak- 
ers. 
How this can be done is receiving 
ireful consideration at the present time 
rom the various interests concerned. 
iy own idea is that this can be most 
iirly and effectively managed by the 
estuff manufacturers themselves. I 
suld suggest—as I have done before 
the calling of a conference of the 
estuff manufacturers at which the 
ndamental principles of this question 
uld be discussed and settled, and at 
hich a permanent board of expert 
1x chemists and manufacturers could 
appointed that could act as a Bureau 
Standards, and could authoritatively 
ndardize new 
luced. 
doubt if any permanent. satisfac- 
could be obtained from a Govern- 
t Bureau of Standards, such as has 
proposed. We are tending too 
towards a paternalistic govern- 
and are calling for bureaus for 
and bureaus for that, the work of 
h is seldom as thorough and prac 
as when it is undertaken as a busi 
proposition by the parties inter 
‘ |. I would recommend, as a means 
stablishing a ratio between stand- 
upon and the price at 
\ h should be sold, that the 
lling price should be per unit of color 


colors as they were 


ap reed 


Or ds 


valu Then, no matter whether the 
was sold as a concentrated powder, 
‘ ; a paste containing 75 per cent. of 
sture, no matter to what extent the 
ci r might be salted or otherwise adul- 


ed, its relative value as against the 
ndard would be fixed. It would be 


‘ ly fair and effective for one manu 
facturer as for another. 

permanent board such as I have 

ned could properly fulfil other 

ns besides that of standardiz 

ing lors. It could be the means of 

di nding the standards so established 

It ild serve as a board of arbitration 


involving the 
quality or correspondence 
Prompt and 
( t decisions on such matters would 

nly save time and endless expense 
which under the legal 
of evidence no layman can hop 


ll | matters of 
n of 


dispute 


iveries to sample Ss 


tigation 


lerstand, and which seem designed 


to conceal facts than to bring 
th out—but would relieve the con- 
gestion of court dockets, which are in 
all industrial centers choked with cases 
of dispute as to quality of dyes deliv- 
ered 
I have seen it stated that there are 
over 3,000 such cases in the New York 


courts alone; all the result of the last 


TW years feverish conditions in the 
dyestuff market, and all awaiting their 
turn on a docket which has swamped 
clerks and courts alike for decision. 


INTEGRITY OF CONTRACTS 
is involves also the integrity of 


( acts, where questions of quality 
have been raised. A disconcerting dis 
Pp n has been evidenced on the part 
ny manufacturers to cancel con 
t which were entered into in pet 
\d faith by the dyestuff manu 


market shows 
declining values. 


rs whenever the 
le ncy towards 

ther words, a contract is in many 
Ol ly reg 
ope rates to the 

This is 


which is notorious] 


arded as a contract 
advant: ge ol 
chaser distinctly unfair 


in ¢ vil 


; 1; “1 
( the r ines at 





juite evident that when a dye 
nufacturer undertakes to supply 
quantity of his products to a 

turer in, for instance, monthly 

es for a period of time, he com- 

n mself to certain responsibilities 
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in the way of raw materials from which 
he cannot relieve himself at will and 
therefore a cancelation on the part of 
his customer may cause him very seri- 
ous loss, to say nothing of the loss 
of profitable business on which he has 
counted. In 1915 and 1916 when it 
was a first come first served, 
contracts for dyes to be taken over a 
term of years at prices far above 
normal were eagerly accepted, and con- 
ditions were agreed to, which justified 
the description of the situation in those 
two hectic years as “a seller's market.” 

So far, in the continued absence of 
strongly competitive conditions these 
contracts have been lived up to fairly 
well, but as new firms into the 
market, as methods of manufacture are 
improved, and prices are reduced, there 
is a growing tendency’ on the part of 
the buyers to demand protection against 
a falling market. When the war ends 
and conditions of sanity are 
to the world, and when the tides of 
commerce again flow  unobstructedly 
through the ordinary channels of sup- 
ply and demand, human nature would 
have lost one of its most universal char 
acteristics if there were no attempts to 
avoid the pressure of which 
had ceased to be bargains and had be- 
come burdens. 

If, when these conditions confront us, 
we had an impartial expert board to 
which such questions of contract could 
be referred by the mutual consent of 
the disputing parties, when such dis- 
putes involved the question of quality 


case ot 


come 


restored 


contracts 


as against standard—and this is the 
ground on which 90 per cent. of con 
tract repudiations will rest—the trade 
would know that decisions could be 


reached intelligently and promptly, and 
without the 
law 


interminable delay of the 


PROTECTION IMPORTANT 

The third requisite for the permanent 
establishment of the industry is that the 
Government should accord an adequate 
of protection, and efhcient well 
administered laws against the 


degre¢ 


‘dump 


Ing of foreign dyestuffs on this 
market at prices which are below the 
market prices in the country of origin 

When the war commenced the duty 
against dyestuffs was 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, and against termediates 15 


per cent. ad valorem. Whil 


consid rabl 


this was a 
very degree of protection 
it is that it most heavily 
against the higher priced and less used 
dyestuffs, while the ordinary colors, 
such as the standard blacks, blues and 
browns, retailed before the war at from 
15 cents to 25 cents per pound, hardly 
felt the benefit of such an ad valorem 
impost. These are the colors which are 
in by far the largest bulk demand, and 
it was at once evident that when the 
time came to meet the relentless com- 
petition of the German manufacturers 
struggling to recover some of the lost 
ground and forfeited markets which in- 
satiate ambition has inflicted upon them, 
it would be perfectly feasible for them 
to “dump” these cheaper colors on this 
market at prices which would defy com- 
petition, while making up their margin 


evident bore 


of profit on the higher priced colors 
which American dyestuff makers have 
not commenced to make, and possibly 
will not make for many years to come 
It has been perfectly natural for our 
manufacturers of colors to follow th 
ine of least resistan ind to devote 
mae ' 
are in the largest demand, and which 
are the most easily made, but in so di 
ing they have naturally exposed the 
new-born industry to attack on its most 
vulnerable side, unless the Governmen 


recognizes the necessity of sufficiently 
protecting its interests. 
To some extent this has done 


been 
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the legislation effected last year. In 
lition to the 30 per cent. and 15 per 
t. ad valorem duty, a specific rate 
5 cents per pound on finished dye- 
ffs, and 21%4 cents per pound on in- 
iediates was added, and a clause in- 
led to prevent “dumping” was en- 
1 into law, all of which was a long 
in the right direction, and has 
distinct encouragement to capital 
idering investment in dyestuff mak- 
developments. But it is not enough 
lace the industry beyond danger of 
daugerous competition when normal 
conditions are restored. The bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Hill, which pro- 
vided for a specific rate of 7% cents 
per pound on finished dyestuffs, and 5 
ct per pound on intermediates, in ad- 
dition to the existing 30 per cent. and 
15 per cent. ad valorem rates came much 
n nearly meeting the situation than 
the rates accorded finally by our Demo- 
cratic administration. 
th their commerce at a standstill, 
their factories denuded of skilled help, 
and their financial systems disorgan- 
ized, those European countries which 
have devoted themselves in happier 
times to the development of the science 
of dyestuff making will leave no stone 
unturned to get back what they regard 
as their own, and in commerce, as it 
has been in matters military, anything 
is justifiable where a struggle for ex- 
istence is involved. 

It is therefore evident that those who 
realize that the dyestuff industry, as a 
permanent unit of the industrial or- 
ganization of this country, is an indis- 
pensable necessity, should use every ef- 
fort, individual and corporate, to obtain 
for it the Congressional influence which 
will give it a fair chance to exist 
through the days of its incipient growth 
to a self-supporting and independent 
maturity. 


a 


NATURAL DYES IMPORTANT 


And now may I say a word with re- 
gard to natural dyestuffs in contradis- 
tinction to artificial dyestuffs. As I 
have stated, prior to the war, natural 
dyestuffs provided possibly 10 per cent. 
of the color requirements of our manu- 
facturers, the two chief items of utility 
being logwood, with its blood relation, 
hematine and fustic. 

The tidal wave in the use of natural 
dyestuffs which was thrown up in 1915 
and 1916 by war conditions and the sud- 
denly enforced shortage of synthetic 
colors, has subsided, but in its recedence 
it has unquestionably left the level 
higher than it was prior to 1914. 

It has been computed by reliable au- 
ities that from now, for at least 

years to come, natural dyestuffs 

and in the proportion of about 
cent. of the whole color require- 
leaving 75 per cent. to be sup- 
the artificial dyes. 

This has been made possible by the 
painstaking research of chemists and 
who have devoted themselves 
the past two or three years to 
th velopment of new methods of 

natural dyestuffs, the discovery 

I mordants and new methods of 

ng mordants, as well as in the 
pert ng of new sources of color. 








In dyeing of the various fibers, 
cially in the dyeing and weight- 
ing silk, and the dyeing of leather, 
t dyestuffs occupy a field of use- 
ill their own, and into which 
artit dyestuffs will probably never 


This is, perhaps, less marked in re- 
gard t> cotton than any of the other 
nt the great quantities of sulphur 
| direct black which have been 
have killed one of the chief 
uses of logwood, while direct browns, 


eS os 
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blues and yellows are also available in 
large quantities. 

One illustration, based on the necessi- 
ties of the times, may be given as ty- 
pical of the real services which natural 
dyestuffs are rendering, when properly 
used, to the manufacturing interests 
of the country. For many years before 
the war, the dyeing of khaki for mili- 
tary uses, for boy scout clothes and for 
sport goods, was effected almost ex- 
clusively by the use of artificial dye- 
stuffs. Direct colors, sulphur colors 
and vat colors were employed according 
to the various requirements as regards 
fastness to light, soaping, acid and other 
tests. 

With the instantaneous cutting off of 
foreign supplies of these dyes, and be- 
fore similar colors of American manu- 
facture became available, our manufac- 
turers were forced on to the use of 
natural dyestuffs with at first, it must 
be admitted, more or less indifferent re- 
sults. 

Quick and economical dyeing with the 
apparatus which alone was available 
seemed hopeless of accomplishment, 
while a sufficient degree of fastness to 
light exposure presented a formidable 
obstacle which the experience of pre- 
vious generations of old time dyers with 
natural dyestuffs did not seem to offer 
much encouragement for surmounting. 


One of the triumphs of the last two 
years has been the way in which this 
problem has been met and solved, and 
to-day many of our boys in National 
Army encampments are unknowingly 
thankful for softer, heavier and warmer 
cloth, dyed with natural dyestuffs, than 
would be the case with the same cloth 
dyed with direct or sulphur colors. In 
explanation of this statement, which 
may be received with some surprise and 
question, let me say that on a regula- 
tion 214-yard cotton twill, natural dye- 
ing will give an addition of from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. in weight, this being 
a permanent and not a temporary addi- 
tion, while the finish of a piece of khaki 
dyed with natural dyestuffs—and again 
I make the stipulation of proper 
handling—is softer and less irritant to 
the skin, at least, than with sulphur 
dyes. 

The discovery of new, quick acting 
mordants has made jig dyeing possible, 
and the latest development, with natural 
dyestuffs alone, has been a method of 
high speed, continuous dyeing in a pad- 
ding machine, the cloth running from 
this machine directly over the dry cans, 
at a speed of from 80 to 100 yards per 
minute, and giving results which are 
eminently fast to soaping, soda, and 
reasonable light exposure. 

One of the concomitants of this new 
method of dyeing khaki is the univer- 
sally useful osage orange already men- 
tioned. This is an extract obtained 
from the waste of a hard, yellow wood, 
a native of our own Southwest, and 
which is used for making wagon felloes, 
and in the more immature growths for 
ornamental hedges, and other humble 
purposes. In characteristics it is almost 
identical with fustic made from wood 
growths obtained in Cuba and Mexico; 
the coloring principle, morintannic acid 
and maclurin, is the same as fustic, and 
with the same mordants and with the 
same treatment it gives almost identi 
cally the same results. In one impor- 
tant respect it differs from fustic in that 
it is free from the cloudy red shades 
which are typical of the Mexican fustic, 
and are not infrequently found in the 
Cuban yellow wood fustic, and which 
cause muddy and indeterminate results 
in dyeing. Osage orange will work with 
any other natural dyestuffs and with 
practically any artificial color, giving 
the extensively required yellow value 


which forms the basis of so many popu 
lar shades, and is equally serviceable 
on cotton, wool, silk, felt, paper, leather 
and wood. It is hardly too much to 
say that it is the most useful, kindly, 
and best natured member of the color 
family, yielding full measure in satis- 
factory results for any degree of proper 
treatment. 

Striking results, too, have been ac 
complished in the use of hematine for 
securing denim blues, which show a de- 
gree of fastness to domestic washing 
which is far superior to that obtainable 
with indigo, as well as offering a rea 
sonable fastness to light exposure; 
while quercitron and fustic occupy as- 
sured positions of which they will never 
be deprived by any development of the 
artificial dyes. 

DEPENDENCE IN AMERICA 

Most of our old time expert dyers 
had been driven out of the business, 
and their places taken by a generation 
which knew their colors mostly by dis 
tinguishing marks or numbers and were 
accustomed to get them in a condition 
ready for use and requiring no particu- 
lar knowledge for their employment. 
Many of our dyers were yoked with 
German dyestuff houses by bonds on 
which perhaps the mildest comment 
would be that they were not honorable, 
while the thoroughness of research, the 
patience in working out technical prob- 
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is, and in codi 
and books the properti 
ind the metho 


tion, received our unstinte 


Stuits 


even while we wert 





ing more and more 
the German system 

We now have an opportunity of 
utilizing the lessons we learned during 
the years of our slumber. It must not 
be supposed that the first peals of the 
bells of peace will open our ports at 
once to the advent of new supplies ot 
German colors. The complete destruc- 
tion of German commerce which the 
mad ambition of her military class has 
imposed upon her will require many 
years for its restoration, and it will be 
generations before she can regain the 
goodwill of—or rather live down the 
hatreds which she has deliberately 
awakened in—the civilized world. 

For years, then, our manufacturers 
must perforce be exclusively dependent 
on our own color industry, and it lies 
well within the power of these men to 
make it a permanent addition to our 
industrial life by patriotically realizing 
that its interests are their own, and that 
in so far as they support it and en- 
courage its early efforts, they are in 
effect rendering themselves immune 
from a condition where the very 
existence of their own life interests can 
be threatened with extinction. 


“From Cotton Field to Cotton Mill” 


By Fred Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


’ 


The “legends ” accompanying the pic- 
tures shown at the Thursday evening 
session give an excellent idea of the 
scope of the educational work which the 
Government is doing to familiarize the 
people with its great industries. 

The cotton industry is one of the first 
to be taken up. Besides the reels shown 
the bureau has prepared an_ elaborate 
film illustrating the processes of cotton 
manufacture. 

COTTON CULTIVATION 


A typical home of the ante bellum 
cotton planter. The servants’ quarters. 

The preparation of the soil. 

Breaking down old cotton stalks, a 
method now practically obsolete. 

Modern method of breaking up the 
cotton stalks in the field. 

A modern farm in South Carolina. 

First plowing or “breaking” of the 
ground, 

The harrow pulverizes the land pre- 
paratory to laying off the rows. 
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Laying off the rows, putting down 
fertilizer, and planting. The cost of the 
fertilizer used annually in the United 
States amounts to approximately $125,- 


000,000, practically all being used east 
of the Mississippi. 

Laying off the rows. Rows are usual 
ly from 3 to 4 feet apart. 

To protect the young plants from 
storms the old stalks have been left 
standing, but when the boll-weevil ap- 
pears it is imperative that the stalks 
be cut and plowed under during the 
early fall. 

Close to the century mark but. still 
working every day. 

The water boy has a happy disposi- 
tion. 

The cotton plant's first view of the 
world. 

‘“* Chopping ” 
plants. 

A field of plants about six weeks old 

Hoeing cotton ten weeks old. 

Plants in bloom. 

Cultivating the plants. 

“Young blossoms.” 

The fruiting of the plant. In the pro- 
cess of fruiting a square is first formed, 
then the bloom, which is followed by 
the boll. 

The structure of a boll showing the 
immature cotton fibers. 

Picking cotton. 

A blissful rest. 

Weather damage to open cotton. 
This materially lowers the grade of the 
cotton with a resulting decrease in value 
which each year aggregates millions 

Part of a twenty-acre field where the 
boll-weevil harvested the entire crop. 
The total weevil damage to the 1915 
1916 crop is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to exceed $50,000, 
000 


or thinning the young 


Boll-weevils’ council of war. 

Bolls, showing the damage done by 
weevils, ; 

The day’s work of a family, waiting 
for the wagon. 

Overseer weighing in the day’s har- 
vest. The average laborer picks about 
150 pounds per day. 

A tenant’s home in Dixie. 

The value of the United States cot- 
ton crop for the season 1916-1917 is es- 
timated at $1,357,831,000. 

The story of ginning, compressing 
and transportation was illustrated in the 
same graphic way. 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY - ONE THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY -SIXTH YEAR 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. KE. CONANT & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS 


of LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 


Means: — that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand from the sale 
of a manufacturing property. 


Means: — that the full benefit of one hundred years of experience is at hand gained 
from the disposal of at least five hundred manufacturing properties in 
twenty-one different states of the Union. 


Means: — that no ‘‘ hit or miss’’ methods will be adopted, that no undue chances 


will be taken, and that experience is not being gained at the price of the 
property in question. 


Means: — that the serving as auctioneers at the hour of sale is purely incidental to 
the work —that this particular feature of the work is done properly, 


however, is of the utmost importance. 


That the business of the systematic preparation of properties for absolute auction 
sale and the thorough and effective publicity of such sales has become of as much 
importance in the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the 
clearing house system to the national banks. 


Entire Transaction — From Start to Finish — Taken in Charge 
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Members and Guests Present 
(Continued from page 106) 





ohn S. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., Bos- 
Capt. S. C. Lowe, S. C. Lowe Supply Co., 
y Bedford, Mass.; Ernest T. Manson, 
vy. H. Best & Co., Boston; Edwin H. 
rble, president, Curtis & Marble Machine 
Worcester, Mass.; Henry Marsh, Atkin- 


Haserick & Co., Boston; Ralph E. Mc- 
island, field manager, Barber-Colman 
Rockford, Ill.; John W. Mayor, Thos. 


vor & Son, Providence, R. IL; H. Gardner 
Kerrow, Marden, Orth & Hastings, Bos- 
John S, Merchant, Standard Mill Sup- 
Co., Providence, R. I, 
Villiam R. Noone, Jos. Noone’s Sons Co., 
ston; Sidney B. Paine, General Electric 
Boston; Frederick W. Parks, G. M. 
ks Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Frank W. Rey- 
is, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston; W. 
Sides, Turner Construction Co., Boston; 
rles P. Slocum, Corn Products Refining 
Boston; Abbott P. Smith, director, Soule, 
ler, Quissett and Kilburn Mills, New 
iford, Mass.; Harry M. Smith, president, 
dard Mill Supply Co., Providence, R. L.; 
ph J. Smith, William Firth, Boston; 
ry C. Spence, general manager, Metallic 
wing Roll Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; 
F. Steele, General Electric Co., Boston; 
lace I, Stimpson, agent, Draper Corpora- 
Hopedale, Mass.; James Strang, selling 
t, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 
s. Thomson, treasurer, Fairhaven Mills, 
Bedford, Mass.; Gay D. Thayer, Cromp- 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Chas. R. Thomson, agent, Hansahoe 
Co., Walley Falls, R. I.; J. Henry 
pe, sales agent, U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Providence, R. I.; F. A. Upham, super- 
ndent,” Otis Company, Three Rivers, 
; C. A, Wakefield, selling agent, Saco- 
ell Shops, Biddeford, Me.; Capt. William 
White, treasurer, Lowell Paper Tube 
p., Lowell, Mass. 
GUESTS 
B. Anderson, Boston; A. A. Aspinwall, 
& B. American Mach. Co., Pawtucket, 
H. R. Barker, O. S. Hawes & Bro., Fall 
r, Mass.; John F. Bannon, president, 
sfield Bleachery, Mansfield, Mass.; A. K. 
nes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
Butler, president, Columbia University, 
York; Mrs. Chas. R. Blake, Boston; 
Theodore E. Burton, president, Mer- 
ts National Bank, New York; Frank In 
‘e, Boston; J. C. Burke, Chicopee, Mass..; 
ik. Bryant, Curtis & Marble Mach. Co., 
cester, Mass.; C. M. Plowman, president, 
M. Plowman Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Jas. 
ington, Fall River, Mass.; Dudley Howe, 
yn buyer, Intern'l Cotton Mills Co., Bos- 


Ashby Blythe, Philadelphia; Arthur 
, treasurer, Hungerford & Terry, Phila- 
hia; H. A. Brooks, Springfield, Mass.; 
S. Briggs, Jr., commercial manager, 
City Bank, Buenos Aires, Argt.; W. F. 
ett, Boston; C. E,. Comins, Warren, 
J. R. Fales, Pawtucket, R. L; J. F. 
non, New Bedford, Mass.; Chas. ~~ 
, General Electric Co., Boston; Herbert 
Midgley, president, Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Worcester, Mass. 
v. E, Palmer, General Electric Co., Bos- 
Harry Coley, secretary and treasurer, 
ird Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
k B. Perry, General Electric Co., Bos- 
J. A. Seaman, Springfield, Mass.; A. F. 
Springfield, Mass.; B. S. Cottrell, 
Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Chas. A. 
elly, Springfield, Mass.; Chas. R. De- 
chemical expert, J. S. Young Co., 
ver, Pa.; Randall N. Durfee, treasurer, 
er City Mfg. Co., Fall River. 
H. Goldsmith, vice-president, 
rican Textile Machinery Co. 
Cook, New Bedford, Mass.; Eugene 
hlin, Merchants Nat’l Bank, Boston; 
Hechinger, Boston; I, F, Stone, vice- 
lent, National Aniline & Chem. Co., 
York; T. E. Hatch, Boston; T. F. 
y, superintendent, Dwight Mfg. Co., 
pee, Mass.; C. W. Fulton, Boston; F. A, 


Anglo- 
Boston; 


h, Textile Alliance, Inc., New York; 
and Mrs. J. O. McKean, Springfield, 
; R. Cc. MacKnight, Boston, Mass.; 


ir Kean, Stafford Co., Readville, Mass 
L. Merrow, Sterling Ring Traveler Co., 
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Fall River, Mass.; 
tucket R. IL; E. D 
Works, 


Adam Sutcliffe, Paw- 
Hague, Whitin Machine 
Whitinsville, Mass.; Wm. H. Mc- 
Dermott, Pawtucket, R. L; E. E. Palmer, 
General Electric Co. Boston; Ernest L 
Little, secretary, Merchants Nat'l Bank, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Geo. Foster, Universal Winding 
Co., Boston; Stanley B. Lowe, Springfield, 
Mass.; Thomas O. Marvin, Home Market 
Club, Boston, 





CHAS. H. ELY 
Golf Committee 
R. N. Mackay, Stafford Co., Readville, 


Mass.; G. D. Moore, The Cronkhite Co., Bos- 
ton; H F. Nuzum, cotton broker, New York; 


A. E. Goyette, Peterboro, N. H.; C. R. 
O’Brion, New Bedford Storage Warehouse 
Co., New Bedford, Mass.; J. H. Pullman, 


Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh; Mrs, G. F. 
Payne; Hon Calvin D. Paige, Southbridge, 
Mass. ; W. S. Pepperell, Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass.; S. St. J. Morgan, Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., Boston; A. S. Wattles, Can- 
ton Junction, Mass.; John E. Paige, South- 
bridge, Mass.; W. Wood Smith, Stafford Co., 


Readville, Mass.; Wm. H. Stuart, Board of 
Trade, Springfield, Mass.; 
J. D. Whitaker, Lowell Yarn Co., Boston; 


Mrs. A. K. Searle, Adams, Mass.; Mrs. W. C. 
Plunkett, Adams, Mass.; Francis Hinckley 
Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York; Hon Frank A, Stacey, Mayor of 
Springfield, Mass.; Edw. A. Sisson, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; E. C. Sullivan, Charlotte, mm ©.% 
Wm. P. Corbett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. wm. 
R. West, New Bedford, Mass.; Chas. H 
Winslow, Springfield, Mass.; Jesse S. Wiley, 
treasurer, Columbus Mfg. Co., Boston; H. 8. 


Gray, Providence, R Lj; Philip C. Went- 
worth, Draper Corp, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
John Porteous, president, Lawton Mills, 
Norwich Conn; E. T. Lyle, Carrier 
Engineering Corp., Boston; H. M. Parks, 


G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Col. Wal- 
ter H. Stearns, Pawtucket, R. I.; Mrs. F. W 
Reynolds, Boston; R. P. Smith, Smith, Drum 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
Providence, R. I; Mrs. w. iI Stimpson, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Fred Taylor, Bureau of 
Markets, Washington, D. C.; Charles F. Un- 
derwood, William Sellers Co., Boston; C. F 
Wellington, Boston; Arthur Whittam, Jas 
EB. Mitchell Co., Boston; A. A, Underwood, 
Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass.; Albert 
Colson, Boston; Cc. A Ruby, Springfield, 
Mass.; E. T. Pickard, Washington, D. C.; 
J. H. Windle, Woonsocket, R. L; J. C. Howe, 
vice-president, Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton; Fred A. Wilde, Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mil- 


ford, Mass.; R. A. Rice, treasurer, South- 
bridge Printing Co,, Southbridge, Mass.; 
Robert Merriam, Framingham, Mass 


Convention Notes 


of Albert Farwell 
were deeply pained to learn that 
sence was due to the sudden sick- 
of his mother, which called him 
early in the week. Pressure of 
ss prevented the attendance of 
President Russell B. Lowe, so the 
of presiding at the meetings de- 
1 upon Vice-President W. Frank 


many friends 


e-President Shove’s numerous As- 
ion activities have obliged him to 
e a large part of his time to this 

and his duties as chairman of 
Transportation Committee  ap- 


ed at the recent Washington cot- 


mference must necessarily prove 
ling. The first formal meeting of 


ommittee was held in Washington 
Wednesday, and many more con- 
ces will have to be held before the 
ortant problem of cotton totinage 
servation is solved. Mr. Shove has 
been chairman of the Committee 





Fredk. H, 
and D. E, 


House, 


Bishop, Universal Winding Co., 
Douty, U. 8S, Silk Conditioning 


on Cotton Exports and Imports, but the 
latter’s activities have been taken over 
by the International Cotton Committee 
of the National Council. 

It was remarked by several manufac- 
turers who attended the recent cotton 
conference in Washington that the ap- 
pointment of W. Frank Shove, vice- 
president of the National Association, as 
chairman of the cotton transportation 
committee of the National Council, was 
particularly wise, not only because of 
his inherent business ability, but because 
of his numerous affiliations with manu- 
facturing organizations. They refer to 
the fact that he was prominently identi- 
fied with the Fall River Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association and the Ark- 
wright Club as well as with the National 
Association. Such connections would be 
of equal advantage to any president of 
the National Association, and Mr. 
Shove’s known aversion to accepting 
the onerous duties of the latter office 
should be overcome in some manner. 

Appointment to the Committee on 
Resolutions has usually been accepted 
as honorary in character and probably 
that is why five members of the com- 
mittee failed to put in appearance at the 
Springfield convention. The work that 
consequently devolved upon Chairman 
Charles T. Plunkett and William L. Ly- 
all was arduous in the extreme as the 





MORRIS L 


Golf Committee 


COMEY 


only 
much 


suggested were not 
numerous than usual, but 
more important. Their large number 
due in part to the 
of the new permanent committees ot the 
Association, the work and aims of which 
gave birth to most of these resolutions. 
The committee had the co-operation of 
Secretary Rufus R. Wilson the 
value of his ability as an and 


resolutions 
more 


was large activities 


and 
author 
of his training in secretarial work for 
boards of trade and chambers of 
merce was well demonstrated. 

Every member of the Committee on 
Meeting was present with the exception 
of Philip Dana and Charles H. Fish 
The duties of the committee were ren- 
dered less arduous than at many previ 
ous conventions by the fact that most 
of the sessions were sufficiently attrac 
tive in themselves to attend- 
ance without the strong arm 
methods that are sometimes necessary 
to obtain a quorum at the meetings. 
Both Mr, Dana and Mr. Fish were pre- 
vented by business duties from attend- 
ing the convention, the latter being at 
present in Oklahoma. 

President Bemis of the Association 
recently appointed a Committee on the 
Liberty Loan to stimulate the larger 
participation of members in this issue 
and to seek their aid in encouraging 
their employes to subscribe. The com- 


com- 


stimulate 
aid of 
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mittee met at the Hote! Kimball Friday 
afternoon and drew up a circular letter 
that is to be forwarded to members im- 
mediately, and to be followed by other 
efforts designed to increase. tangible in- 
terest in the loan. It was through their 
that Ronald W. Boyden, of 
Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 
ton attorneys, spoke at the banquet Fri- 
day evening and explained some fea- 
tures of the loan as it affects 


efttorts 


Bos- 


the fi 





**No Cards,"* But Real Golfers Just the 
Same, Franklin W. Hobbs (left) Four up 
on Joseph B. Jamieson (right). 


nances of textile mills. The personnel 
of the Association’s Committee on Lib 
erty Loan follows: 

James C. Howe, chairman, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; William M. 
Butler, president, Butler Mill Boston, 
Mass.; Ernest N. Hood, treasurer, Aca- 
dia Mills, Lawrence, Mass James R 
MacColl, treasurer, Pilgrim Mills, Fall 
River, Mass.; Henry F. Searles, treas- 
urer Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass.; 
Frederic Taber, New Bedford Surety & 
Deposit Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Charles B. Wiggin, Merchants’ Na 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Jesse S. Wiley, treasurer of the Co- 
lumbus Manufacturing Co., 
Ga., whose office is in 


Was as 


tional 


Columbus, 
Boston, attended 





GEO. B. 


AYER 


Golf Committee 


the convention. This is one of the first 
meetings at which he has been present 
since his connection with the cotton in- 
dustry, and he was welcomed by his 
fellow members who hope that he may 
be a regular attendant in the future at 
these meetings. 
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The Results from 
four kiers equipped with the 


Jefferson | 
Circulating 
Device 


caused the other three to 
be changed over also 


Complete control of Boiling Kiers 
is possible when equipped with 


Jefferson ‘Time-Valve 
and Circulating System 


Both are Positive, Automatic and Fool Proof. When Once Set 
They Need No Further Attention 


The Jefferson Automatic Circulating Kier 


has all the advantages of the old center vomit kier but none of the latter’s 
wastefulness of steam and time 


No waiting for getting pressure under grates, but all 
advantage of intermittent action and floating of goods 


Eliminates Channeling, Staining, Tendering 


The Savings in Time, Coal, Alkali and Chemic, Pay Dividends 


The Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., (see letter above) equipped four kiers, and because 
of the great savings in coal, decided to change over their three other kiers 


| 
Wa 


If interested write for booklet giving tests made under actual working conditions 


E. D. JEFFERSON & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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GROUP OF 





F. Searles, treasurer of the Pil- 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
nthusiastic worker on 

ittees of the 


has been 
important 
Association during 
st year. He came on to Spring- 
Thursday afternoon, with a group 


her mill treasurers and was present 








resident W. Frank Shove at left and 
Secretary Rufus R. Wilcox, 


» the convention where he served 
member of several committees. 
ert Greene Duncan, treasurer of 
Harmony Mills, and a member of 
ard of Governors, was unable to 
| the convention because of an im 
p t meeting of the executive com- 
of the National Industrial Con- 
e Board of which he is a mem- 
epresenting the National Associa- 
Cotton Manufacturers. This is 
st meeting of the Association 
Mr. Duncan has missed for many 
and it was unfortunate that this 
of dates prevented his coming 
ringfield, as the choice of this city 
convention meeting was largely 





MEMBERS 
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AND GUESTS AT CONVENTION OF NATIONAI 


due to his previous suggestion 

John S Lawrence & 
Company, is a firm believer in the pos 
sibilities of export trade in 
goods. He is 
that ther« 
effort through 


Law rence, of 


cotton 
the opinion 
diffusion of 


strongly ot 
should be less 


different governmental 








a ___ 


Right to left, John S 
man Committee on Foreign Trade; 
Chace, Jr., General Manager, Crown 
Co., and Capt. W. P. White 


Lawrence, Chair- 
Benj. C 
Mfg. 


departments and bureaus and 
effort 
strong, central 


greater 
through the 
bureau 


concentration of 
medium of one 
organized along the lines of the official 
boards through which Great Britain and 
Germany assist their manufacturers and 
exporters in the development and main- 
tenance of their foreign business. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, seldom misses a meet- 
ing of the Association and on this oc- 
casion managed to combine a little rec- 
golf links with th 
vention business. Besides his regular 
duties, Mr. Hobbs has been kept very 


reation on the con- 


ASSOC 





LATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


busy this autumn as 
committe ot wool manutacturers 
working in conjunction with the Coun 
National Defense All 
Hobbs’s sons are in the 
with the army 


cil of thre 


Ol Mr 


service, one an 


nation’s 
omeet 


in France, another in the 


antonment at 





Savs George to Fred “Was it 9 or 10 
coming out of the bunker? George gr 
Hinckley, American Silk Spinning Co At 


left Fred W. Howe, 
Loom Works, at right 


Crompton & 


who has just 


Navy 1s 


Ayer, and the youngest 
been appointed ensign in_ the 
Annapolis 

Edwin Farnham Greene, 


now at 
treasurer of 


the Pacific Mills, and chairman of the 
National Council, attended the early 
sessions of the convention but was un 
able to remain throughout the entire 


meeting. 

Frederick A. Flathe r, treasurer of the 
Boott Mills, worker 
for the Liberty Loan, and the opera 
tives in his mills at Lowell have sub 
large block of bonds of 


has been an active 


scribed to a 
the second loan 





chairman of the 











Jan es B imneton, the well k \ 
oth broke Fall Rive 
party < Fall River emi 
made the trip f 1 that Sp 
held by automobil 
\ meeting of p ers | 
I egyptian ¢ tton was eld | | 



















Cotton and Yarn H. | Nuzun ind John 
J. Mitchell 


noon at the Hotel Kimball at the in 
stance of the Committee on Cotton Ex 
ports and Imports to meet F. A. Fleisch 
of the Textile Alliance, Inc., New York, 
and to listen to the latter’s explanation 
of the system of co 
Egyptian cotton. Wh 
details t 
iat has been operated SO sfully by 


Alliance on wool exports and 





is Sim! 
lar in most of its the svstem 
t 


the Textil 


succe 


imports, it was new to most of the cot 
nm men and manufacturers and occa 
1 ned large amount of questioning 






and some criticist 
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been torpedoed by a 
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the 
one 
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ha 
f Gibraltar 
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advanced 


spring 
made his 
ntion since 
eld several 
The large 
Gilliland 
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consider 


the 


« conve 
meeting h 
t Atlantic City 
represented by Mr 
little opportunity 
ns except at 


but | made 


"0., ste ppt d off 
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MANSON WINS GOLF CUP 


The golf match at the Springfi 
Country Club, Friday afternoon 
tracted a field of over 30 members 
guests, and a half dozen of the play 
returned cards that were extren 
creditable for a course so difficult. 
T. Manson, of the Framingham (Mas 
Golf Club, who started with two wi 
to his credit for the cup presented 
nually by the association for best gr 
score, handed in a card of 88—6—8&2 
becomes permanent owner of 
trophy. He was also awarded the m« 
for the best gross. R. E. McCausla: 
field manager of the Barber-Col: 
Co., Rockford, Ill., with a card of 9 
18—75 and W. Caldwell Plunkett, ag 
of the Greylock Mills, North Ada: 
Mass., with a card of 93—8—85 vw 
tied for second best gross, and Mr. \ 
Causland’s 75 gave him the cup for | 
best net score. Frank F. Wor 
superintendent of the Coventry Co., 
thony, R. I., was runner-up to Mr. \ 
Causland with a card of 94—18 

Among the other creditable cards 
turned were the following: Alexan 
Makepeace, Fall River, 94—14 
George F, Steele, Boston, 96—14- 
W. L. Lyall, Brighton Mills, Pas 
N. J., 98—21—77; R. H. Ballou, tr 
Manhasset Mfg. Co., 103—20—83. 


be 


T. Manson, Winner of Association Cup for 


Gross; Chas. H. Ely, Chairman Golf Committee; W. E. Plunkett and Springfield Club “I 
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The Ingredients of Top Roll Varnish 


R ..L varnish can be made with 


lue, water and various paint pow- 


ders, but to obtain better results many 
and varied ingredients are used. The 
following paragraphs discuss the com- 
mon ingredients, which have been culled 
from a great many varnish recipes, used 
by many different men. The materials 
are given as they were written by the 
use! 

\mong the recipes I find many kinds 
of glue, or at least glues of many differ- 


ent names, including fish, hoof, skin, 
kid, pulverized, granulated, ground, 
powdered, flake, plate, chipped, stick, 
lump, liquid, joiners’, carpenters’, and 
cabinet makers’ glue. There does not 
seem to have been any effort made to 
It is difficult to pro- 
cure a certain kind of glue by giving a 
description; to be sure of getting what 
you want, samples should be sent with 
order. 

\ great many varnish recipes have 
come to me, with instructions to use a 
certain amount of “common. glue.” 
Such a recipe is worthless, as glue that 
is common in one locality may be entire- 
ly unknown elsewhere. Another mis- 
take is in writing “ fish glue” or “ com- 
mon fish glue.” There are about fifty- 
seven varieties of fish glue put up in 
every imaginable form. 


standardize glues. 


GUMS, GELATINS AND ISINGLASS 

Gum arabic is the gum that is mostly 
used in varnish; gum tragacanth is used 
to some extent, and copal gum is said to 
be good. Resins are sometimes used, 
but with poor results. 

The gelatin most popular for roll var- 
nish is usually called French gelatin. 
Most of it bears a German name on the 
label, but is made in the middle west. 
It is generally made in sheets, about 
three and one-half by eight inches, is 
colorless and nearly transparent. An- 
other gelatin, called English gelatin, 
which comes in sheets about the same 
size as the one previously mentioned, but 
is dark brown in color, is used by some 
roll coverers to mix with other mate 
rials to make a cement for cementing 
cloth or leather to iron. Gelatins de- 
scribed as sheet, plate, ground or pow- 
lered, mean nothing to the ordinary 
reader, as many kinds of gelatin can be 
obtained in any of the forms mentioned. 

American isinglass and Russian isin- 
glass are both used, although there is the 
greatest difference between them in ap- 
results and cost. Like gela- 
tins, they should be considered as glues 


{ 


pearance, 


when used in roll varnish. 

We cannot use gelatin to the exclu 
sion of glue, as a given quantity of var- 
nish will not assimilate enough gelatin 


the place of glue without making 
rnish too thick for practical pur- 
Pose 
SOLIDS, ACIDS AND OILS 

The solids used to give the varnish 
nd wearing qualities are chrome 
English vermillion, Venetian red, 
burnt sienna, lamp black, charcoal, and 
Paint powders of various kinds and col- 


l .cids are acetic acid, vinegar, mu- 


is the third article in Mr. Valen 
ries of five articles on Top Roll 
Varnishes The first and second 
ere printed in July 14 and August 


Materials Commonly Used 





Their Purposes 
] 


and Relative Values — Question of Cost 


By John Valentine 


riatic acid and cider. Water is also used. 
The writer can see no reason for the use 
of alkalies, or of liquid ammonia or any 
kind of urine. The oils are oil of ori- 
ganum, oil of cloves, alcohol, gasoline, 
and other volatile oils. 

Glutens and different kinds of flour 
are used, but although glutens are more 
valuable than is generally believed, the 
use of them is still in the experimental 
stage. Magnesia or iron in some form, 
and various dyes are used to give color 
when some colorless body such as gluten 
is used. 

Whiting, sometimes used, will effer- 
vesce when put into acid; for this rea- 
son it must be added a little at a time, 
if it is used in mixing varnish. Alum, 
graphite and different kinds of sugar are 
used to some extent. Many other in- 
vredients besides those mentioned have 
been used in efforts to get satisfactory 
varnishes. A great deal of experimenta- 
tion is constantly being done by men 
whose only object is to get a varnish 
that will wear a long time before the 
roll will need revarnishing. Many of 
these men know little of the action or 
effects of the various ingredients, and 
change formulas blindly, without logical 
reason, as one would guess, or try to 
guess, the winning number of a lottery. 


roll-coverers, some of whom use it for 
a cement or in a mixture for cementing 
cloth to iron or leather to iron, is very 
good, It is sometimes called English 
gelatin, is of a dark brown color, and 
comes in semi-transparent flakes or 
chips about the size and shape of the 
thumb nail, or a little larger, the chips 
averaging in thickness about one-six- 
teenth of an inch or less. If you cannot 
procure this glue, you might be able to 
get what is called “kid glue,” which 
the writer believes is simply a good fish 
glue. It is much lighter in color than 
the skin glue and is almost transparent ; 
the chips are a little thicker and are 
larger in size. More of this glue is re- 
quired in a given quantity of varnish 
than is required of the skin glue. 

As an example of the importance of 
getting varnish ingredients that do not 
contain unnecessary elements in_ their 
composition, note that a certain varnish 
formula requiring but two and one-half 
ounces of the English skin glue will need 
four ounces of the kid glue, while if 
the “common granulated glue” be used 
it will require sixteen or eighteen ounces. 
If any of the ordinary fish glues are 
used, more glue must be added to a 
given formula to produce approximately 
the same effect. This fact tends to show 





TOP: A ROLL COT SPLIT AT THE SEAM DUE 
fHIN. MIDDLE ROLL: VARNISH CHIPPING DUE TO AN OILY OR GREASY SKIN, PER 


HAPS THROUGH CONTACT WITH GREASY 


NISHED THE FIRST TIME 
ROLL FOR SOME REASON BEING 


To all amateur chemists the writer 
would respectfully suggest that before 
trying to invent a new varnish formula 
they should first study the requirements 
of a roll varnish. 
EXPERIENCE WITH GLUES 

It has been the writer’s experience 
that the glue of which the smallest 
amount is required to make a given 
quantity of varnish is the best; as glues 
that must be used in greater proportions 
to give the adhesion required must neces- 
sarily have some needless matter in their 
composition, which may not be neutral 
in its action on the varnish. 

The English skin glue, so-called by the 


BOTTOM : 


rO THE USE OF VARNISH THAT WAS TOO 


HANDS BEFORE THE ROLL WAS VAR- 
ROLL COT SPOILED THROUGH THE 


HARD TO TURN IN THE MACHINE 


that the commoner glues may be consid- 
ered impure as regards use in varnish, 
We might say that when using the com- 
moner glues we must add a pound to get 
two and one-half ounces of adhesive 
value. 

Gum arabic improves roll varnish, but 
too much should not be added, for al- 
though it gives great wearing qualities, 
the varnished roll, when running in the 
machine, has a greater tendency to be- 
come coated with cotton wax. Varnish 
will not adhere to a waxed roll, and 
this wax should be removed before re- 
varnishing with very fine sandpaper, 
followed by wiping with a wet rag. 


Gum tragacanth is used in some fot 
mulas. This is more like a gelatin than 
a gum in its action on the roll varnish, 
and the great amount of jelly that can 
be made from a small quantity of this 
gum is surprising. It is not practical 
for cold mixed varnishes 

Gelatin, when used, should be of the 
kind that will make the most jelly from 
the least amount of gelatin. When 
added to a varnish formula, it will make 
a good varnish when applied to a new 
cot, but it does not work so well on the 
subsequent applications; particularly if 
too much gelatin has been used. 

American isinglass is used by som 
roll coverers to make cements, and has 
not been largely used by the write1 
Russian isinglass, used in small amounts, 
is good in that it seems to improve the 
texture of the coat of varnish, and «ck 
lays the inevitable disintegration of thx 
varnish on the roll 

Chrome green is by far the most pop 
ular coloring or body used. Acetic acid 
used without water is, in the opinion of 
the writer, better than vinegar, muriatic 
acid solutions or any of the blends 
There is a great objection among some 
men to the use of acetic acid, on the 
ground that it is injurious to the leather 
There is no sound basis for this belief 
Acetic acid is no more injurious than 
vinegar or water, although the acetic 
acid will cause a greater shrinkage to 
take place in the leather cot. The qual 
ity of the acetic acid which causes this 
shrinkage is the writer’s reason for pr¢ 
ferring the acid to the blends 

OIL PROTECTS FROM EVAPORATION 

Oil of origanum is the oil most used 
This oil is usually referred to as a dryer 
and is believed to make the varnish 
softer after being applied to the roll 
The oil does not make the varnish dry 
more quickly, nor does it make the var 
nish any softer. 
come a part of the varnish, but forms a 


It does not mix or be 


thin film of oil on the surface of the 
varnish in the pot, which protects the 
other liquids in the varnish from evap 
oration through contact with the atmos- 
phere, as the specific gravity of the oil 
is such that it will rise to the surface 
of the varnish 

A thin varnish will dry more quickly 
than a thicker mixture, and the texture 
of a thin varnish applied to a roll is 
softer than a thicker mixture. When 
oil is not added to varnish, the liquids 
will evaporate rapidly from the unsealed 
container, causing the varnish in the pot 
to become thicker, requiring a longer 
time to dry and making the coat of var 
nish on the roll thicker, coarser, stiffer 
and practically harder. When evapora- 
tion occurs, the proportion of each in- 
gredient to other elements in the var 
nish is altered; the proportion of each 
ingredient to the whole is altered. After 
evaporation occurs, the result is the 
same as if a different formula were 
used. 

Cider is sometimes used-in the liquid 
blends. Naphtha or gasoline might 
some time form an important element of 
roll varnish if we could device an all-oil 
varnish; that is, a varnish without water 
or acids. As varnish is now made, gaso- 
line is of little use. 
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measure of authority when I state 
j t, could wastes be eliminated, 
ht do with half the acreage now de- 
d to cotton; which is only another 
iner of saying that we are less than 
per cent. efficient in the growth and 
zation of the fiber. 


we 


POSSIBILITIES IN BY-PRODUCTS 


eliminate this useless 
waste, let us not overlook the possibility 
further conserving our resources by 

in estigation of the possibilities yet un- 
by leveloped in our by-products 
B rroducts present wonderful 
s and most abundant 
% scientific research. It must be 
fibers to be grouped, sorted and util 

ized with the same degree of precision 

as Marconi has perfected in electrical 
wave length selection, and it may be that 
by-products are to become more val- 
e than our principal products, as 
was the case when our industrial broth 
s, the chemists, developed out 
ed dyestuffs from coal tar, thereto 
Most of us would 
e eating unshortened bread in to-day’s 
war time were it not for the oil 
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The Gold 


Tarnishing of 
Thread Fabrics 


The gold-colored metallic filaments, 
threads and ieaves employed in_ the 
decoration of embroideries and fabrics 


are of two main qualities, known com- 


mercially as “real gold” and “ imita- 


tion gold.” The real product consists 
of electrolytically gilt silver, occasion- 
ally fire-gilt silver, and the imitation 


product consists of a copper alloy, a sort 
bronze. In time the first- 
named tarnishes black only, whereas the 
second tarnishes green and black, apart 
from the mere superficial deposition of 
| I takes place more or 


of brass or 


dirt. Tarnishing 
less quickly, according to the nature of, 
and th« upon, the 
fabrics, their uses, and the character of 
the atmospheric influences 

The copper product has usually a 
shorter life than the silver product, as 


compounds present 


the latter is ordinarily affected adversely 
only by sulphuretted hydrogen, whereas 
the copper product is affected by this 
and also by organic acids. The imita- 
tien product particularly was the cause 
of many troubles ago, and 
the had formulate 
the conditions under which the coloring 
of the fibers intended to be associated 
with it should be with the 
object of averting tarnishing as long 
The textiles used with this 
are mostly of cotton, non-mer- 
and mercerized, in black and 
colors, silk, and silk-waste, and wool 


some years 


writer occasion to 


carried out 


as possible 
product 
cerized 

PRECAUTIONS IN DYEING 
The 


hecessary 


investigation suggested. it is 
(1) that the sulphide dye- 
stuffs should not be used, the employ- 
ment of alkali sulphides being not per- 
missible; (2) that after dyeing from an 
acid bath and thoroughly washing, the 
material should be through a 
neutralizing bath of soda, ammonia, or 
bicarbonate; (3) that any used 
should afterwards be removed as com- 
pletely (4) that any fatty 
acid precipitated on the fiber should be 
removed by an alkaline bath: (5) that 
when hydrosulphite, thiosulphate, and 
sulphite, as well as sulphurous acid and 
other sulphur compounds have 
used, any portion remaining on the fiber 
should be removed; (6) that the fiber 
should not be oiled. 

The following are the tests made to 
determine the suitability or otherwise of 


passed 
soaps 


as possible : 


been 


lved fibers for use with the imitation 
gold:—(1) Sulphide dyes: the sulphur 
reaction in the aqueous extract, the 
sulphur reaction upon treating with 
icids, the sublimation test with lead 


paper, and the silver or copper leaf test 
(2) Testing the aqueous extract for acid 


reaction, and in certain cases for the 
presence of mineral acids. (3) Estimat 
ing the total fat and free fatty acids 


When the first and second 
results, 0.2 per 


negative 
maximum 


vive 
cent. as the 
of free fatty acid is passable 

Proper precautions in the dyeing of 
the fibers give very good results in pro- 
longing the life of the imitation gold 
threads. The real gold threads are em- 
ployed for the decoration of costly uni 
forms, for tassels, and braidings, and 
the textile fibers they are associated 
vith are mostly wool and silk. In this 
ase sulphur is the main cause of tar- 
nishing, but it may also be 
about by the continued 
coloring matter, the acid 
the fiber atmospheric influences, high 
temperatures, moisture, sunlight, etc 
The tests to be applied are the silver 
leaf test, the lead paper test on treat- 
ing the fiber with dilute acids, and the 


brought 
action of the 
character of 


ublimation test, and if trouble does 
arise it may be traced to the use of 
colored yarns or fabrics which were not 


made for this 
Textile Mercury 


special purpose.—The 
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PRP te 


FEW vears 
ago an In- 
quisitive man- 
ager decided to 


find the cause 
of the seconds 


of his mill. 
His investi- 
gation showed 
that the highest 
percentages of 
imperfections 
were made by 
those operatives whose eyesight was de- 
fective—and he accordingly took imme- 
diate steps to preserve the eyes of his 
workers. How? By giving them better 
light—both natural and artificial. 


That his method was successful was 
proved by the decrease in the spoilage of 
his mill. 


Whether you are troubled with excessive 
spoilage or other problems of production it is 
highly probable that the underlying cause or 
at least one of the contributing factors, of your 
difficulties is inadequate illumination. 


Follow the example of the manager referred to above 
and do a little investigating—but don’t do it all by your 
self. Our Commercial Engineering Department is glad 

, to furnish help and advice of this sort. This service 
places you under no obligation Write us 
today. 


whatsoever. 
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Westinghouse Lamp 
Company 
165 Broadway, New York 


Sales Offices and Warchouses 


GUARANTEED BY THE NAME Through 


Westinghouse 
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Mazda Lamps 
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Specifications for Shrunken Drills 


f hrunk 
} kr I 
1 . 
I } f n u can 
this matter be ap 
p 
I I } 1 ma 
5s Gail saat 
We do not know the exact require 


r “shrunken drills,” provided 


ce specifications of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department of the Army, Ther« 
many kinds of cotton fabrics cov 

pecifications, both dyed and un- 


iat it is difficult to pick out the 


d th 
ne fitting the inquiry 
\VWe fail to find in any of the official 
pecilicat I ré fe rence to shrinkage 
Since all U. S. Government specifica- 
101 for cloth always refer to standard 
ite it might be well for this in 
rer t address the nearest Depot 
Ouartermaster of the Army, and ask for 
both th pecification and_ standard 
if 


ks, perhaps the best that 
Bean’s “ Chem 


Regarding boi 


can be recommended is 


istry and Practice of Finishing,” in two 
volumes, which can be obtained from 
t] JouRNAL Book Department 
Trouble in Sizing Warps 
nd 
H tt ' : 
t tr W i” I v¢ 
) h good it warp and 
nh l p t m 
\ , t } t 1 hea 
! I cl and ttle 
! ! r l 
} } t} hea ’ 
i t ! break at the 
W have trouble with our 
f ff ! her and 
} \ t) th lu to 
: ' ee 
| dently I S17 not ¢ oked suffi 
ly nable it to penetrate the yarn. 
he si remain n the outside of the 
yarn, is easily rubbed off and drops on 
| floor With cloth construction 
uch as is given, there ought to be no 


uble with the size providing it is made 


right Much depends on the proper 
mixil f the different ingredients, and 
the proportions of the same, as it is ob 
vious that what will give xd results on 
ne class of goods will not give satisfac 
di rent grade of cloth The 
enquirer does not state how his size is 
mack if impossible to say whether 
the formula can be expected to give 
good results 
Caleulating Weight of Cloth 
| : ) ' t f 
' 
e + 1} nch die 
I . for 1 king 


Calculating the weight per yard from 


the weight of a square inch of cloth is 
a problem in simple proportion. If, for 
exampl e square inch weighs 2 
grains sé ey (1,296 sq. in.) will 
wel 1,29 2) 2,592 grains, or 5.92 
yUuNCces the weight of a running yard 
I Ny ven VW dt} 1s tT be und, the 
art il lare 1! ches per vard 1s first 

und and the calculation then made as 
above For example, one vard of 55- 
inch goods has an area of (55 X 36) 
1,980 uare inches Then if 1 square 
inch weighs 2 grains, 1 vard will weigh 


(1,980 X 2) 


3,960 grains, or 9 ounces 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 


WORLD JOURNAL 


the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
value to the correspondent and to others in the same 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of man- 


which will be of immediate technical 


line 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data possible, In 


In this way answers can be given 


agement, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on 


views expressed All inquiries must be 


not for publication, 


the 
quiring, 


accompanied by 
but as an evidence 


the name of the person in- 


of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
tigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





Jron Stains and Test for lron 
Technical Editor 


herewith a sample of 


We are enclosing 
ched underwear cloth which you 
contall strange stains of which have 
1 n unable to discover the caus¢ When 
i cloth comes up from the dyehouse there 
are no signs of any stair The cloth is 
kept in trucks, well covered with cloth, and 
fter standing a day or o a faint tain 
such as this appears vhich becomes more 
plain! il when heat i ppli wher 
th th i ir i We uld } t find 
it the cause and remedy of th condition 
1 hop u can [ f tal te 
u (3062 
hese stains are due to the presence 
of iron. Just how the stain originates 


is very difficult to state, but the fact re 
mains that it is iron. Our suggestion 1s 
to follow the goods through every stage 
and carefully the condition 
of eve Ty place where the goods are likely 
to remain for any length of time. Ex- 
amine well the trucks upon which it is 
stated the goods lie for a day or two; 
perhaps it is from these that the stains 


obser ve 


come, 

On the other hand, it may be possible 
for the goods to have iron upon them 
in a chemical condition that does not 
show, but which is developed during 
later treatment. This should be looked 
into. Carefully spread out the 
note any abnormal spots, and mark them 
so that they can be identified after they 
are finished, and then test them for iron 

The proper test for iron stains is to 


ror ds, 


moisten the suspected spot with a drop 
or two of dilute muriatic acid, and 
then drop a very dilute solution of yel 
when, if iron is 
appear 
original 
blue 


made by 
which 


pure 


low prussiate of potash, 
blue coloration 
vou the 


present, a will 
We are returning to 
sample of your cloth, 
coloration above referred to, 
test, and 


the stain is due to the 


showing the 


the above described 


shows that pres 


ence of iron 


Waste in Carding Bleached Cotton 
rechnical Editor 


WW get t mucl ist inde! th the 
kerin of 1 ar I ha 1 
to set the lick n diff i 
the n | } th 
eo i 1 fart? fr 1 tt ck it 
nothir e! t rigt Perha th 
knive 1 iv t t it i ‘ rta 
the k r ron r 1 t 1 
tI trouble We run bleached cotton. one 
neh stay rl ur r kept clea 
ind the t th th Kkerin t 
condition. Pl ell me what to do that 
th a umulat t \ 


It is very difficult to describe the prop 


er remedy for this trouble without being 


on the job and looking things over. We 
should think that the cards were doing 
too much. Bleached stock is very hard 


to work and needs much more humidity 
than natural stock. It is a good plan to 
er or a spray of moisture 
falling on the stock as it 1s 
through the finisher picket The 
should fall on the stock between the sec 
apron, 
mois- 


have a humidi 
going 
spray 


ond and third laps en the finisher 
causing the cotton to be evenly 
When good cotton falls under 

the knives just as close 


On some 


tened 
the lickerin, raise 
to the feed plate as possible 


cards there is about three inches space 





between the feed plate and the screen. 
This is where the knives work, 
and the lower or farther away the knives 
are from the feed plate the more cotton 
will fall out. 


space 1S 


Spun Silk Yarn Statistics 


Technical Editor 


What is the world production of spun silk 
yarns? Can you supply an estimate of the 
comparative production in England and on 
th Continen (3067 


A general estimate of the world’s pro- 
duction, made before the war, was 12,- 
000,000 pounds. The British production 
in 1907 was 2,300,000 pounds, and by 
1914 it was a little larger. The Contt- 
nental production was very much larger 
than the British, and it is probable that 
French concern made as much 
yarn as all the English spinners. The 
German output is about the same in 
quantity as the British. France, Switz- 
erland and Italy are the chief manufac- 
turing countries of spun silk and their 
business is a development practically of 
the last 50 years. English spun (fully 
discharged yarn) differs in character 
from Continental schappe and the two 


a single 


serve different purposes, as well as some 
similar The velvet trade is 
the great consumer of schappe yarn. 


purposes 


Streneth of Cotton Cloth 


Technical Editor 
table or rule for deter 


cloth? T ap 


Do you know of a 
the strength of cotton 


the fact that the < 


mining 


preciate ount and twist 


of yarn in the cloth must be considered, to 
ether with the finish, in compiling a table 
if this kind (3064) 


The enquirer does not overrate the 
difficulty of laying down any working 
rule. Variations creep in at all points, 
beginning with the strength of the indi 
vidual continuing with differ 
ences in the count and twist of the yarn, 
the sett and finish of the fabric, and end 
ing with the comparative moistness or 
dryness of the sample at the time of 
testing and the size of the sample tested 
There are so many possible combinations 


fibers, 


affecting the breaking strength of cotton 


cloth that it would be a very difficult 
undertaking to collect reliable informa 
tion Any rule for computing even 
approximately such values would not 
be much better than a wild guess 
Wool in Cotton Worsteds 
rechnica Editor 
Piease inform me whether cottor wor 
ed ire eV made with a mall a quan 
of worsted as 2 per cent of the weight 
of the cloth A manufacturer has stated 
very positively that ‘‘no m vould make 


i fabric containing only 2 per cent of wool 
He adds that “such a small percentage of 
woo would be imperceptible, and there 

suld be no object in using it, as it would 


dd slightly to the cost without making it 


ny better than if composed of 100 per cent 


cotton worsteds 
amount of 


quantities of 
small an 


Larg 
are madc¢ 
worsted as 2 per cent, the remainder of 
the cloth The worsted in 
such cases is in the form of plaiding or 

Even this small quan- 
has a pronounced effect 
in giving the cloth an appearance of real 


worsted goods, 


with as 


being cotton 


striping threads 


tity of worsted 
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CarriER AIR WASHER; CArrl LIR 
CONDITIONING Co., Buffalo, N 
A novel circular entitled “ Li 

side for Details” is being sent 


the above company. It is so ma } t 
it shows the actual constructi: th 
inside and outside of the Cart sir 
washer. The reader’s attention at- 


tracted to several brief notes « 


ing the features of the Carrie: Da- 
ratus, 
HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL REGIS7 R 
BUYERS AND SELLERS. Publi 
S. E. Hendricks Company, | 2 
West Thirteenth street, Ney rk 
City. Price, $10.00. 
The twenty-sixth annual edit ( 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register the 


United States for Buyers and Sellers. 
has just been published. This standard 
publication is especially devoted to th 


interests of the architectural, contract 


ing, electrical, engineering, hardware, 
iron, mechanical, mill, mining, rry 
ing, railroad, steel and kindred dus- 
tries. Full lists are included of pr 


ducers, manufacturers, dealers at 

sumers, listing all products, from the 
raw material to the finished article, to 
gether with the concerns handlins 
products, from the producer to the con 
sumer. There are 2,209 pages of text 
matter, and the index to trade classi 
cations numbers 151 pages, covering over 
50,000 trade references. The list of 
trade names, brands, titles of identifica- 
tion, ete. numbering 1,212 pages, fur- 
ready reference to distinctive 
products manufactured by con 
listed in the work. The alphapetical 
section is included for the first time and 
contains in alphabetical list — th 


these 


iSSIfi- 


nishes 


erns 


one 


name, trade description and address of 
every concern appearing in the book 





————————————— 
Rates Reduced 

Owing to the heavy shipment 
being handled by them in their fast 
motor truck service running | 


New York and Philadelphia, wit! 





fleet of twenty-one White 5-ton trucks, 
the Beam-Fletcher Corporation, 31st and 
Master streets, Philadelphia, h: been 
enabled to reduce their charges for 
this service to less than the current ex- 


press rates. 


Boston Belting Corp. 


The Boston Belting Corporation, B 


ton, Mass., has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws with a « tal of 
$1,000,000, composed of 10,000 preferred 
6 per cent. cumulative shares oi a pat 
value of $50 each and 5,000 mort 
shares of a par value of $100 each 


Che incorporators, 
president; Herman A. Dolbear 
urer, and J. Sidney Stone, 
all associated with Willett, Sea x A 
and acting as dummies for th er 
legal matters incident to the it 
tion. This new company has 
corporated to take over the ol 
stockh 
notified 


Walter F vton 


Belting Company, and 
the latter have been 


each share of the old stock t! v4 
receive $82.50 in cash and one re 
ferred share, upon deposit of t! , 
ent holdings with F. S. Mosel 

pany, Boston bankers. It is u : 


that no important change will 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES DEPARTMENT 


lurner Baffle Walls for Horizontal 


“ater Tube Boilers 


Boiler baffles are one of the most diff 
ilt details to maintain in boiler room 
actice. This is especially true of the 
rizontal water tube type with verti- 
1 baffles. The Engineer Co., 17 Bat- 
ry Place, New York, are calling 
ttention to the Turner wall, which has 
et with considerable success for this 





THE TURNER BAFFLE WALI 


purpose, and is composed of fire brick 
laid as diagonal shelves on the boiler 
tubes; the pockets formed by the tubes 
and the tile being completely filled with 
. fire resisting cement in a plastic con- 
dition. 
WALL EASILY REPAIRED 

rhe plastic cement, in setting, shrinks 
away from the tubes so that a cold 
tube may easily be pulled out and re 
newed without injuring the wall. The 
expansion of the tube when hot closes 
this space and makes the wall tight. In 
case of accident, the wall may be easily 
repaired and tube renewals are sim- 
plified. If a bent tube is encountered, 
it is a simple matter to enlarge the hole 
in the wall to permit the new straight 
tube to be put in its proper place. As 
are no loose tiles to drop out of 

‘e, the enlargement of the hole may 
lily be pointed up by the boiler room 


furner baffles can be built with or 

without iron frame plates and can be 

laid at any angle to the tubes. This 

specially desirable when remodeling 

ler settings where the bridge wall is 

ried back to accommodate stokers or 

r grates, as the baffle can be made 

rm tapered first and second passes 

low the rear baffle to be carried 

n much lower than usual. With 

ages of this sort, the heat is dis- 

ited throughout the boiler in the 

t efficient manner and low stack tem- 
tures are secured. 

WITHSTANDS INTENSE HEAT 

e diagonal lines of tile used in the 

ner wall are dovetailed into each 

at the ends and are corrugated 

ne side. The plastic material grips 

le by these corrugations and holds 

in the wall. Each wall unit, 

her fire-brick or pocket filling, is 


This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and 
processes being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile 
manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but of improvements on the market, the idea 


béing to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, etc., of interest 


to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery 


and processes described in this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation 


we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those who control the machines 


and processes. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


—EDITOR. 


self-contained and the expansion due to 
heat is taken up between them and is 
not transmitted to the wide walls nor 
does the wall buckle. The material will 
not crumble, spaw) off or break down, 
it is stated, under the most intense heat 
developed in a furnace, 

Turner walls can be installed without 
injury to the boiler or to the setting and 
have been in use for four years, it 1s 
claimed, without signs of deterioration, 
even when subjected to the intense heat 
of stoker-fired boilers, showing great 
durability and permanence. 

The Engineer Co. have found that 
experienced workmen and special tools 
are essential to satisfactory results, 
and, therefore, contract for walls com- 
plete in place. Baffle wall men are em- 
ployed who are specialists and do 
nothing else. The work is rapidly done 
and the boilers may be put on the line 
twenty-four hours after the work is 
completed or sooner if absolutely neces- 
sary. To make estimates on work and 
guarantee satisfaction, it is necessary to 
know the make, horse power and num- 
ber of tubes in boilers. 


Textile Patents 





Lubricating Flyer Spindle 

In the type of spindle which does not 
revolve with a flyer, considerable difh- 
culty is experienced in providing efficient 
lubrication of some of the parts. A 
recent invention (U. S. Patent 1,240,803, 
issued to Thomas O. Aked) aims at 
a construction which provides for ade- 
quate oiling. 

Referring to the illustration, the dead 
spindle, 2, is fixed upon the lifter rail, 
c, and a tube, 3, is fixed on it which 
is free to revolve. The tube has its 
upper end filled with a bearing or plug, 
4, from which extends a pin or rotary 
spindle, 5, downward into the spindle, 


2. To receive this spindle, 5, an open- 





c 3a a Ho 


LUBRICATING FLYER SPINDLE 


ing, 2", is formed in the upper end of 


the dead spindle, 2, so that the lower 
end of the spindle, 5, may rotate freely 
therein. The opening is made long 
enough to take an appropriate length 
of the rotary spindle, 5, to afford sta- 
bility to the tube, 3. 

At the lower end of the tube a split 
ring, 6, is inserted so that it may take 
into an outer groove, 2°, formed 
in the spindle, thus securing the tube 
upon the spindle in order that when the 


operative removes the bobbin, 7, the 
tube is not detached. In cases where 
the formation of a groove in the spindle 
weakens the latter more than is de 
sired, the outer end, 3°, of the tube is 
turned so as to form a radial flange. 
\ plate, 8, having a recess, 8", to receive 
the radial flange, will prevent the re 
moval of the tube. 

The upper surface of this plate, 8 
is similar to the upper surface of the 
washer, 9, both of which are to receive 
the drag washers, 10. Over the tube, 
3, is the bobbin, which is arranged to 
rest upon the drag washers, 10. Thus, 
as the bobbin is rotated upon the drag 
washers when it contacts with the tube, 
3, the tube will also freely rotate about 
the dead spindle, 2. 

\s shown, the upper end of the bob 
bin is substantially flush with the upper 
end of the plug, 4, the arrangement be 
ing such as to facilitate the feeding of 
the lubricant into the cavity, 4%. In 
order to facilitate the lubricating of 
the spindle, 5, ducts, 11, are made 
through the plug, 4, to lead into the 
conical opening, 2°, at the upper end of 
the spindle, while an appropriate cavity, 
4", is formed into which the lubricant 
may be poured so that it may travel 
down the ducts, 11, into the position at 
the base of the spindle, 5. 


Holding a 
Spindle 


Bobbin on a Cop 


A shuttle attachment for holding a 
bobbin centrally and firmly in position 
on a cop spindle has recently been 
patented. If it is desired to change th 
loom over to run cops the attachment 
is very 
spindle 

The invention is designed to be ap 
plied to a shuttle of ordinary type hav 
ing a spindle, 11, preferably of the spring 
type, designed to hold an ordinary 
cop. The spindle, however, is modified 
to a certain extent because it is cut out 
at 13 to provide a notch having a 
square shoulder at the upper end. This 
is the only modification of the existing 
form of spindle and its connected parts 
that is required 

The attachment itself comprises a 
tubular part, 15, having a_ cylindrical 
hutt end at 16, provided with a pair 
of projection, 17. for engaging in th 
notches, a, usually found in a bobbin 
The upper end of this attachment is 
shown as contracted at 18, to facilitate 
its entry into the large end of the bob 
bin. It is preferred to cut away the 
attachment abont half-way through to 
expose the interior passage at 19 

The tubular part, 15, is further pro 
vided with a flat steel spring or hold 
ing device, 20. It is shown in the 
drawings as attached hy providing it 
with a tang. 21, of a general cross 
shape integral with it and having its 
transverse projections entering into 


readily removed from the 


notches in the cylindrical portion of the 
attachment formed at the ends of a pair 
of slits, 22. The tongue hetween the 
slits 22 is pressed down after the 
spring is inserted. These parts can be 
spot-welded or otherwise secured to 
gether and a spring can be used formed 
of non-metallic material. 

It will be seen that a cop can be ap- 


plied to the spindle in the usual w 
without the use of this attacl 
But when a bobbin is to be usi 
ttachment is simply slipped 

the spring 20 catches into the notel 


13 to hold the attachment in 
Then the bobbin is placed 
turned until its notches a receive 
projections 17, when it is 


bobbin is centered on the spindle, 








HOLDING A BORRIN O° A CO 


cause the attachment is substantially 
the diameter of the passage through tl) 
bobbin 


Suction Box for Crabbing and Ex- 
tracting Machines 


\ recent invention pertains to im 
provements in suction means for use in 


extracting or crabbing machines for fi 
ishing woolen or worsted cloth. It con 
templates the provision of a suction box 


calculated to extract practically all of 


the moisture from cloth subsequent to 
drying, and this incidental to the pas 
ing of the cloth over the suction mean 
and in such manner that the cloth is sub 


jected to transverse stretching during it 


passage It is claimed there is no ha 


bility of water marks being formed in 


1 


the cloth or possibility of the cloth b 
ing caught in the slots of the suction 
means when drawn into them 


WUW—~™. 





SUCTION BOX FOR CRABBING AND . TRAC 
ING MACHINES 


Among other elements the invention 
comprises a suction box, 1, equipped with 
a slotted plate, 2, over which the cloth is 
passed at right angles to the length of 
Leading from the box are 
pipes, 3, which are connected with the 


(Continued on page 153) 


the box 
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PRESENT DAY ECONOMIES | 


have more than ever necessitated the adoption of every appliance and equipment 
that will reduce the cost of manufacture, and increase the volume 
and quality of production. 


Experience has determined that no feature of a Textile Equipment shows 
greater returns for the money invested than a HUMIDIFYING 
SYSTEM as installed by us. We have Hundreds of Testimonials substantiating 
this statement, which however needs no other endorsement than is shown by the 
large number of equipments we are installing and have on order for immediate 
delivery. 


Other than new equipments, we are making many renovations 
of old systems that have become obsolete, or proved inefficient for up-to-date 
requirements. We make a SPECIALTY of this work, and will be pleased to 
look over existing humidifying equipments and report as to the possibility of 
putting them on a Dividend-Paying Basis. 


We do not believe in exploiting the merits of one method alone; our 
practice is to recommend the System that is BEST SUITED for your 
particular requirements. | Physical conditions may necessarily determine the 
adoption of our Atomizer or Compressed Air System, or either our Comins 
Sectional, Fan Type or High Duty Humidifier. 


Orders we now have under way in a number of instances specify both our Sectional Spray type 
of Humidifier as well as our Atomizer-—Compressed Air Type, one or the other being preferable for 
the conditions existing 1n different mills. 


The choice of an Air Moistening System must be one that for simplicity, with great 
capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions as may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work. 


Our AUTOMATIC CONTROL can be applied to systems already installed. 


Our long experience is at your service. We shall be pleased at your request, to have 
our representative call and go further into the subject with you. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Atranta, Ga. 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. R. Grace & Co., W. J. Westaway, ANDERSON, MEYER & Co., LtDp., 
SOUTH AMERICA. Hamitton, Ont., CANADA. SHANGHAI, CHINA. 
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C. B. Bryant, of Charlotte, N. C., for- 
r secretary-treasurer of the American 
tton Manufacturers’ Association, is an 
orporator and vice-president of the 

rokee Farms Co., Gaffney, S. C., just 
vanized with $75,000 capital. The com- 
y will engage in farming, stock rais- 

and the manufacture of lime for 
ming lands. 


ol. Leroy Springer, president of the 
Lancaster (S. C.) Mills, has subscribed 
$100,000 to the second Liberty Loan. 
Ife subscribed a similar amount to the 

Liberty Loan, 


Herman Cone, the eldest son of the 
late Caesar Cone, textile manufacturer 
of Greensboro, recently enlisted in the 
United States Army, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and has been assigned to duty 
near Boston, Mass., as textile expert. 
Young Mr. Cone is “ well up” in textile 
manufacturing and fitted to render the 
Government good service in the line 
indicated. Several other young men, 
until recently with the Cone chain of 
mills in Guilford County, N. C., espe- 
cially at the White Oak Mills, near 
Greensboro, are now in the United 
States Army “ for the war.” 


Robert S. Wallace, treasurer of the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co., has re 
ceived his commission as captain in the 
\rmy Quartermaster’s Corps and has 
heen detailed as assistant to the Depot 
Quartermaster at Boston, where he has 
heen serving for several months. 


i. J, Couper, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Knitting Mills of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has given up his position 
and business interests to go to Chicago 
and direct the work in 15 central states 
of raising $12,500,000 for the army Y. 
M. C. A. in its campaign for $35,000,000. 


Joseph R. Grundy, of William H. 
Grundy & Co., has purchased forty 
sheep and a_ registered Dorset ram, 
which he has placed on his farm at 
Bristol, Pa. 


Charles H. Bacon, treasurer of the 
Louden (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, has been 
in Philadelphia and New York recently, 
as he came North to attend the World’s 
Series. He states that the new branch 
plant which has been established by his 
company at Greenville, Tenn., is almost 
completed and will be ready for oper 
n around November 1. They have 
installed 120 machines in this mill, which 
will be devoted to the manufacture of 


ladies’ fine gauge hosiery. 


10 


The families of the well known manu- 

urers in Fall River, James E. Osborn 

and ©. M. Shove, are to be united by 

the marriage of Richard Osborn and 

Eleanor Shove on October 20. The 

exer Shove is connected with Bray- 
Osborn, cotton brokers. 


rge Croft, of Howland Croft & 
3 Co., Camden, N. J., has placed 
sheep and a registered ram on 


m at Woodbury, N. J. 


s H. Shine, president of the Hope 
Cohoes, N. Y., has been 
ted chairman of the Manufac- 

‘ Committee in the campaign for 

ond Liberty Loan. Practically 
extile and other manufacturing 

( 1 is represented on the committee. 
the largest subscriptions of the 
ere for $15,000 each by the Hope 
N x Co. and the Fuld & Hatch Co. 


N\ gy €o.. 





THE PERSONAL PAGE 


John A. Perkins, agent of the Har- 
mony Mills Co., Cohoes, N. Y., who is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Cohoes Chapter of the Red Cross, 
is receiving much merited praise for his 
action in putting the buying organization 
of his company at the disposal of the 
chapter, thus enabling the Red Cross to 
secure their yarn supplies at the mere 
cost of the materials. 


A notable subscription to the Second 
Liberty Loan is that from the United 
States Soldiers now in France, about to 
go into the trenches. This is for $50,000. 
The subscription was made through 
Captain Franklin D’Olier of the quar- 
termaster’s department, head of the 
house of Franklin D’Olier & Co.,, 
Philadelphia, cotton yarns, and a di- 
rector of the First National Bank in 
that city. When it is considered the 
average wages of the men is from $30 
to $35 a month, the self-sacrificing pa 
triotism of the troops should prove an 
added stimulus to the efforts of those 
at home. 


Andrew S. Webb, of the cotton yarn 
department of Chas. J. Webb & Co 
Philadelphia, is now making one of his 


customary trips among the cotton spin- 
ning mills in the south with which his 
firm is afhiliated. 


Addison B 
Samuel T. 
delphia firm of auctioneers who most 
frequently figure in the public sale of 
a textile mill, is now stationed at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., where he is attending 
the Officers’ Training Camp. 


Freeman, of the firm of 
Freeman & Co., the Phila- 


Cleophas J. Galaies, head draughtsman 
at the Harmony Mills plant, Cohoes, N 
Y., for the past five years, was included 
in the first quota of the draft from this 
city and is now at Camp Devens, Ayer, 
Mass. Mr. Galaies was a popular mem- 
ber of the organization at the big mills 
and on leaving was swamped with the 
well wishes of officers and department 
heads. It is understood he has been 
assigned to a responsible position in the 
directing forces of the camp. 


Because his business will call Walter 
H. Langshaw to Boston more or less 
often this winter, the New Bedford 
manufacturer has resigned as chairman 
of the Forum in that city. His suc 
cessor is Treasurer C. W. Bartlett, of 
the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corp. 


Edward H. Moyer, associated with 
the office of Walter McCook, Philadel- 
phia, worsted and woolen knitting yarns, 
etc., is receiving the congratulations of 
his numerous friends in the trade on 
the occasion of his marriage on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 17, to Miss Anna M. 
English, at the Second Baptist Church. 
After an extended tour, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moyer will reside in Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia. Edward T. Leonard, also con- 
nected with the firm, was among the 
ushers officiating at the ceremony. 


James B. Little has accepted a position 
as superintendent for the Somerset 
Worsted Mills, North Dexter, Me. He 
has been in charge of weaving at West 
Buxton, Me 


E. D. Woodward has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent for the Somerset 
Worsted Mills, West Buxton, Me. He 
comes from Lebanon, N. H. 


W. J. Allen has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Atlanta, Ga. Cord- 
age Co. He comes from Alexander 
City, Ala. 


Peter J. Hinds, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Merrick Hadley 
Mills, American Thread Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Mill No. 2 and 3, succeeding 
the late Arthur J. Richard. 


C. E, Clark has resigned as superin 
tendent of the Marlboro Mills, Bennetts 
ville, S. C., and is now assistant super 
intendent of the Dan Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


Riv er 


E, S. Trammell has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Cohannett 
Mills, Fingerville, S. C. 


B. E. McLown is now overseer of 
spinning at Gainesville, Ga., having held 
a similar position at the Franklin Mills, 
Greer, S. C. 


Andrew W. Bell, overseer of the prep- 
aration department of Mill No. 2 and 3, 
has been appointed assistant superin 
tendent of Mill No. 5, succeeding Peter 
J. Hinds. 


Daniel B. Little has accepted a posi 
tion as designer and assistant superin 
tendent for the Faulkner & Colony 
Manufacturing Co., Keene, N. H. He 
comes from West Buxton, Me 


\. F. Briggs, overseer of carding at 
the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., 
has resigned his position to accept a 
position as superintendent at Camden, 
SC. 


Harry Smith, overseer of finishing 
for the Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
has resigned his position to take a simi 
lar one with the Olympian Knit Goods 


Co., New Hartford, N. Y 


E. D. Williams has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding at the Alta Vista 


(Va.) Cotton Mills 


Lyman Sampson, overseer of spinning 
for the Windham Manufacturing Co., 
South Windham, Me., has resigned his 
position with the company 
Asquith, Jr., has accepted a 
position as overseer of carding for thi 
\llen Woolen Mills, Rochester, N. Y 


He comes from East Dedham, Mass. 


George H 


Claude M. Campbell, an overseer in 
the Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery Co. for 
the past 25 years, has resigned his post 
tion with the company He was pre 
sénted with a purse ol gold by the em- 
ployes in his department. 


Jean B. Gendreau, overseer of the 
spinning department in the Tecumseh 
Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with the company. 
He was presented with a beautiful ring 
by the help in the department on re- 


signing. 


Joseph Goddu, overseer of the wea\ 
ing department for the Hamilton Wool 
en Co., Southbridge, Mass., and who has 
been employed for the company 52 
years, 35 years of that time as overseer, 
has retired with a substantial pension 
for the rest of his life. He was pre- 
sented with a purse of gold by the em 
ployes 


Thomas D. Holden, for the past three 
years in charge of the carding depart- 
ment for Amos, Abbott Co., Dexter, 
Me., has resigned his position with the 
company to accept a similar one with 
W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella (Md.) 
Mills. Mr. Holden was chosen presi 
dent of the Eastern Maine Woolen As- 
sociation at their last annual meeting 
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He has held positions in som 
large mills in New England, such as 
Lebanon (N. H.) Mills and the Burl 
ton Mills, Wine oski, Vt He 
sented with a traveling bag and 
ot cigars by the help im the « 
department 

J Kelley, for several year 

of the spooling, warpins 
slashing department of the Flint Mil 
Fall River, Mass., has been eiven ch: 


ot the spinning department in connecti 


with his other duties. 


\. F. Misenheimer has resigned hi 
position as master mechani ) 
Mill, Concord, N. C., and has acc 
a similar position with the Brown M 
facturing Co. of Concord, N. ¢ 





J. D. Smith has accepted a | 
overseer of spinning at the Greer (5S 
C.) Mills. He formerly 


Franklin Mulls 


i 


position in the 


\\ Ingle has resigned as ove! I 
Mecklenbur Nhl 


weaving at the 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 

©. R. MeDaniel has 
tion as overseer of the cloth room at 


the Hoskin Mills, Charlotte, N. ¢ be 


was formerly at Cliffside 


acceptes 


1 


Chas. L. Epley, Kannapolis, N. C., has 


accepted a position as overseer of weay 


ing at the Mecklenburg Mills, Char 
lotte, N. C 

The resignation of J. A. Gorham from 
the overseership of spinning at the Tal 
lapoosa (Ga.) Mills was printed in thes 
columns a few weeks ago Mr. Gorham 


first resigned from that company on 
June 17. 
nected with the Perkins Manufacturin 
Co., Anniston, Ala., and resigned ther 
on Sept. 15, returning to the Tallapoosa 
Mills on the 19th of that month 


Subsequently he was con 


James Plummer ends two years’ 
nection with the Lincoln Manufacturi 


Co., Fall River, Mass., as oversee 

the weave room in the first factor) 
James B. Grady has resigned his po 

tion as overseer ol carding for the Aller 


Woolen Mills, Roche ster, N. ¥ 


Aquilla E. Healey, resigned as a we 
ing overseer at the Page 
Bedford, has no plans for the imme 
diate futur¢ \ purse of gold was pre 


sented by the help 


} \ 
plant, NCW 


C. F. Goodrich, assistant manager ol 


the Buffalo Forge Co.’s Boston office, 
has left for active duty as First Lieu 
tenant in the Ordnance Department and 


is stationed at the Watervliet Arsenal 


Harry Swinelehurst, general managet 
of Scott & Williams, Inc., knitting m: 
chinery manufacturers, New York, 


started this week on a month’s vacation 
and hunting trip in the Maine woo 


Don R. Marsh, production manage 
with the Buffalo Forge Co., has 
up his work to assume similar duties at 
Washington in the production of ammu 
nition. Mr. Marsh will receive a Cap 
tain’s commission 


Neldige Dufresne, 
foreman for the Woonsocket Machine 
and Press Co., is to bi 
of the 
Foundry 
formed, with G. H. Bouvier as pre 
dent, to tak over. the transmission 


W oonsot ke t 


for twenty yeat a 
superintendent 
work done for the Fairmount 


Corporation, which has been 


branch of | the concern 


mentioned 









MEET SELLERS’ 
PRICE DEMANDS 


BUYERS 
HIGH 


Uncertain and Some _ Lines 


Khaki ( olored Goods 


Popular 


Deliveries 


Withdrawn 


it 
a with 


t] n the market as lar 
neerned, and 


in id 


a wide variety 


me Tanee ¢ prices 


ed int ail S 


Whethe: 


ntry, whether in 
not, is a question that has 


nsidera 


te! What 





vhen he looks forward to a decline in 
This has been his plan of ac- 
however, 


tion very frequently. Nov 

the very fact that he is only operating 
when he has orders to fill is concrete 
evidence that he feels assured of the 


Otherwise he would 
continue to t: and trust to 
a decline in the market to cover him- 
elf The burlap is hav- 
material effect in increasing or- 
from the bag trade certain 
new qualities are being asked for, indi- 
that will demand a 


Very decide d yard igre 


tability of prices 


take business 


shortage of 
int a 


ders and 


ati necessities 


NOT MAKING OFFERS 


One of the most significant features 


of the current market is that buyers 
seem to show no disposition to mak« 
offers in the hope that they may be 
cepted. In other words, there is no 
ecling that anything below current 
prices will be taken by the seller and 
th yer is willing to pay asking prices 
in order to secure deliveries. Very few 
second-hand goods are making thei1 
appearance, which'in itself is evidence 
of the satisfaction of buyers concern- 
ing the purchases they have made 


Were the market a sagging one, or were 


it considered that prices had gone to 
such a point that inevitable recession 
must take place, second-hand goods 


‘ 
ild undoubtedly be in evidence to a 


and the reverse is 


strength in the 


considerable extent 
an argument for decided 
attitude of the s ller. 

rHE MILL SITUATION 
Manufacturers 


of taking a long 


who are in the habit 
look ahead see in the 
de cide d 


do not, for the most part, 


clements of 


Situatior 


present 
dange1 They 


figure on any radical depreciation, but 
on the other hand are skeptical as to 
costs unless they are covered with raw 


] 
material. For this reason a good many 
contracts which might otherwise be con 
summated are not being considered to 


day simply because the manufacturer is 


not in possession of the raw material, 
and he does what 
to figure Even though he should put 
his price on finished goods up in a radi 
that the 
increased costs entering into that piece 
f goods by the made will 
than counterbalance the 
quotations he has This 


decision in not a few 


not know on basis 


cal way, he has no assurance 


time it is 
not more 
higher named. 


for the 


instances to 


accounts 


withdraw lines and_ to 


await more 


accurate intormation before 


announcing another pric« 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
\\ hile talking ol 


prices which they can secure, vet it is a 


buyers ar¢ favorable 


ignificant fact that they are buying a 
good many lines of goods at figures ma 
terially above the level at which they 
contend they are able to do business. — 


\s an instance of the above, it 1s 





stated, that a prominent buyer made the 
assertion that he could buy 6.15. shirt 
ings tor Sic. during the week The 
seller, however, convinced him he was 
doing business with equally large houses 
at Shc id this price was at last paid 
by the torementioned buver Also on 
$1.25 sheetings used as a substitute for 


burlap in bags, business has been donc 


1 ~ 
during the week at 1134c., m 
ing the fact that 


reported 


twithstand 


activity in the local 
piece goods market with the bag 


from the standpoint of ac- 


The amount of 





trade 


IS assuring 


OTTON MANUFACTURES 


tual necessities. It is evident that the 
bag manufacturer has had a good busi- 
and is in need of merchandise to 
cover him. 

What the Government needs in the 
way of cotton piece goods it is difficult 
to say, although the report cannot be 
downed that a large amount of money is 
to be spent in the near future on goods 
of this character So far buying has 
been confined largely to ducks and twills, 
although contracts on both 
blue and overalls 
have been placed. 

What the overall manufacturer is go- 
ing to do in view of the liberal takings 
of the Government remains to be 
Both blue 
used for Government purposes, and pro- 
duction absorbed to a larger extent than 


ness, 


large 
denims fot 


some 
brown 


seen 


and brown denims have been 


ordinary at this time of year. 

The question of whether the extraor- 
dinary prices being named to-day will 
have a restrictive effect upon the buying 
capacity of the country seems to admit 
Eventually this 
case, but how far the high 


obtained to day 


o! only one 
will be the 

wages that are being 
will go to offset this development and 
to postpone its realization are the inde- 


answel 


terminate factors 

\ rather significant 
made this week by a selling agent to the 
effect that one of the largest jobbers in 
the country had declared to him that 
while his department comprising work- 
ingmen’s shirts and other material of 
this kind showed a decided falling off, 
that silk going ahead with 
leaps and bounds. This may be only 
one man’s experience or in a_ specific 
territory, but as far as it goes it 1s a 
good commentary on buying capacity 

\ report has been received to the ef- 
fect that General Pershing has been de- 
wearing 


statement was 


shirts were 


cidedly critical regarding the 
qualities of canvas tarpaulins, that have 
been sent over from this country, and 
that he is of the opinion that some sub 
stitute should be made in which mildew 
proof qualities are more in evidence 

\ selling agent for a prominent lin 
of southern colored stated this 
week that he had advanced a line 2c. 
a yard, and that at the new price he had 


sold than the whole tim« 


during previous 


goods 


goods 


more 
which the price pre 


vailed 


‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa, The Creditors’ 
Committee of the Remsen Knitting Mills 
state that the stock of the company, 
which is being liquidated, has been sold, 
but that the machinery and lease of the 
real estate are yet to be disposed of. It 
is believed that the creditors will eventu- 
ally be paid in full and that stockholders 
will receive at least a portion of their 
investments. The company went into 
bankruptcy last spring. Men’s, women’s 
and children’s seamless hosiery and knit 
goods were the product of the mill. 


Comparative Quotations 


Oct. 18. Last 





Spot Cotton, N. Y 28.609c. 1 
Print clothes 
7 64x60, 7.60 yd 75c 5c 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. .10% 7%C. 
39-in., 68x72, 4.75 yd..12 8%c 
39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. .14 9tec 
39-in., 80x80, 4 yd 15 10%c 


eting 
6x60, 4 
48x48, \ 
{Sx48, 4 yd 





EXPORT INQUIRY GOOD, 
SHIPPING UNCERTAI 


Space on Vessels to South Americ: 
Ports Available—Mexican Business 
Increasing 


Free trading in the export divisio: 
hampered by uncertainty regard 
transportation facilities. The fact tl 
the Government has taken over ste: 
ship lines makes the outlook for pro: 
delivery of old orders and the ex 
tion of matters of indetermi: 
possibility. Nevertheless, there is 
quiry of considerable proportions at 


new 


fair amount of business passing. 


DETAILS OF SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


In spite of the evident restriction 
steamship lines, f1 
an official there comes th« 
formation that to the South Ameri 
ports rates are lower and space is ri 
ily obtainable. To the Orient, Australia 
and New Zealand, rates are general! 
firm, but, this authority continues, thet 
is an upward tendency in rates 
Oriental ports owing to a considera 
movement of cargo so that space 
being fully engaged for a long time 


space on many 


source 


advance 

With regard to the northern neutral 
countries bookings are being made t 
Norway and Denmark, — subject, 
course, to licenses. To Sweden shipping 
at present is interrupted and certain 
ships now loaded will have to discharg 
their owing to the impossi 
bility of obtaining the necessary export 
permits. Greek line 
yet in service, although two chartered 
advertised to sail late this 
month. United States Government 
licenses and letters of assurance from 
the British embassy are required be 
fore shipping can be arranged. It will 
be seen from the above that there ar 
many details in connection with export 
trade that have to be determined in 
their effect on the forwarding of goods 
to its destination. 


cargoes 


steamers are nol 


boats are 


MEXICAN TRADE GROWS 


In a market that possesses compara 


tively few features, one that is interest 
ing a good many sellers is the demand 
which continues from Mexico. This 1s 
not always direct, but frequently from 
jobbers who have been able to do 

large trade with concerns 
border. Not only have demands been 
received on colored goods which is th 
bulk of business going to Mexico, but 
lately there has been a decided request 
for gray It was formerly th 
general experience that the sale of m 

chandise to Mexico comprehended 
only junk—odds and ends, short lengths, 
etc., but of late there has been evidenc 
of substantial quantities needed, and a 
of business has been transacted 


over the 


goods. 


volume 
that a few years ago would never have 
been considered possible from this qi 
ter. How permanent this trade is t: 
remains to be seen, but it has acted a 


at a time when other mar! 
a 


stop gap 
are not showing the usual activity 

cellaneous trade to South America 
tinues in more or scattered 
ion, although future transactions 
held back somewhat by the fact that 
livery on old orders is far behind 
the result that buyers are not inc! 
to increase their stocks until they | 
more assurance that what they hav 
ready ordered will be delivered \ 
out unnecessary delay. 
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DROP BOX 
LOOM 
PICKERS 


Are uniform in 
| length and thick- 
| ness and are fitted 
with spindle holes 
of the right size, 
so that they are al- 
ways ready to go 
‘| on the loom with- 
out filing or ream- 
ing. They are 
| alWays uniform in 


quality as well as 





in size. 
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Cotton mill stocks in general 
have all witnessed a material 
advance. Write for latest 
quotations on all such stocks 
in which you are interested. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Specialists in Mill Securities 
Equitable Building New York City 


AAA RM 





‘AM.Law & Company 


| Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


located in the center 


0: the Southern Cotton 

nufacturing. Twenty 

years in the business. 
CORR! SPONDENCE SOLICITED 


—_——,.. 





‘circular of Gordon & Co., 








TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


SEA ISLAND SITUATION 
Boll Weevil Ravages Increase and Prices 
Continue Firm 
Confirmation of reports of increased 
boll weevil damage to the Sea Island 
cotton crop is contained in the weekly 
Savannah, 
Ga., dated Oct. 12, which is as follows: 
“The Sea Island market during the 
past week was very irregular. Specu- 
lators paid as high as 75 cents in the in- 
terior, but consumers did not pay over 
72 to 73 cents, and only bought spar- 
ingly at these figures. Farmers did not 
rush their cotton to market, and, as is 
always the case at these high levels, 
there was great irregularity in the 
prices in adjacent markets, and even in 
the same market. The boll weevil 
seems to have extended into counties 
heretofore supposed to be immune, but 
it is impossible at this time to estimate 
the extent of the damage. Unseason- 
ably cold weather was experienced dur- 
ing the past week, and injured the top 
crop, in the rare cases where a top crop 
was being made. Our quotations, 70 to 
72 cents for fancy and extra choice 
Floridas and Georgias give the prices 
at which factors would be willing to sell 
their offerings to day. Very little cot- 
ton is offered, nearly all having been 
ordered held 
ly, the week being 
barely 40 per cent, of last year, and the 


The crop is moving slow- 
in-sight for the 


in-sight to-day being only about 25 per 
cent. of the in-sight for 1916. Stocks 
are smaller than at any previous date 
since 1914.” 
THINKS “BULL MOVEMENT” HAS SUB- 
SIDED 

John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Ga., 
states under the same date: “It looks 
to us very much as if the ‘bull move- 
ment’ had subsided, and those that have 
cotton are rather anxious to turn it 
loose. So far, in most sections, they 
are still holding up prices, but in some 
of the smaller places there is a decided 
weakening. We believe that any of our 
friends who start buying at around 73 
cents c. i. f. will, in the long run, have 
fairly cheap cotton. It would not take 
a very large demand to take up the 
distress lots.” 


Cotton to Allies Unlicensed 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The 
Exports Administrative Board has de- 
termined to extend indefinitely the spe- 
cial licenses issued on Sept. 7, 1917, 
through the Customs Service, covering 
raw cotton shipped to certain destina- 
tions. At that time shippers were in- 
formed that individual licenses would 
not be required for shipments of raw 
cotton to Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, their colonies, possessions 
and protectorates, nor directly to Rus- 
sia, provided such shipments were cov- 
ered by railroad and/or ocean bill of 
lading, dated on or before Oct. 31, 1917. 
The Board now rules that until further 
action no individual licenses will be re- 
quired for the exportation of raw cot- 
ton to the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy or Japan, their colonies, posses- 
sions or protectorates, or directly to 
Russia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Bids are being 
taken on the new mill building for the 
Bellevue Worsted Mills, operated by 
Benjamin W. Greer. This is to be a three 
story concrete and brick structure, 61 ¥ 
412 feet. W. E. S. Dyer, Philadelphia, 
is the architect and engineer. The plant, 
where worsted and cotton goods are 
manufactured, has been greatly increas- 
ing its facilities since the first of the 
year, and a series of new buildings have 
been erected since that time. 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Pun serene AgNO NAUanestAn eT ART ATc TOM Tecan ane neetatT anes seneeTTe earn DU 


SIMPSON-EDDYSTONE FABRICS 


FOR DOMESTIC, EXPORT & CUTTING TRADES 
DRAPERIES, PRINTS, WASH GOODS 


APA ALTOS CONS ETNA GANAS A NTS 


I a 


MUTT 


Mulls 
Poplins 


Lynnenes an 
oe). 


Cretonnes 


EbpystonE 


Kensington Repps 
PRINTED AND PLAIN SHADES 


Organdies 


SALES DEPARTMENT: 72 LEONARD ST.. N. Y. 
THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VAN LEER & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DOMESTIC —(C* OTTO N —Foreicn 


We carry a Stock of Spot Cotton at all times 
MEMBERS NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


308 Chestnut St. 5 Sun Life Building 
Philadelphia Hamilton, Ontario 
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REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER | 


MILL AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORK 


SOUU NUN CAESSOED AAAS TEAD OSD LL 





nl 


are open for the selling agency of a mill 
manufacturing 


Cotton Huck and Turkish Towels 
Bath mats, wash cloths, scrub cloths 


443 to 449 Fourth Avenue 


Corner 30th Street NEW YORK 
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RESPONSIBILITY FIRST 
WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard St. New York 








When choosing a building contractor 
it is of paramount importance that 
you select one of absolute responsi- 
bility. You will then be assured of a 
first-class building up-to-specifica- 
tions in every last detail. Literature 
on request, 


JOHN W. FERGUSON CO. 
Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 
253 Broadway, New York 


152 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 
(65-51) 























Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longcloths, 
Lawns and Nainsooks 













For Home and Export Markets 
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Crescent Industrial Trucks Save Time and Money 





POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


UTR 


We make a complete line of Power Transmitting 
Machinery, Shafting, Rope Transmission, Machine 
Moulded and Steel Gears for heavy service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY : NO GRADE TOO - OR ee rt SHORT FOR THE 





Wu 










Iron 



















ENGINEERS FOUNDERS as INDUSTRIAL TRUCK, WHEE FOR SOLLSTIN NOO ten 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - SAMUEL L. MOORE & SONS CORPORATION, EL IZA ABETH, N. J 
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toot Braiders in One = | WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 





ply changing two gears and inse 






ing filler any one of three kinds of brai 4 






may be »tained For ne, one ma- 


The New Era Braider | = “BOD DEN Fly er 


other features | aré 


Inereaned Prodvtion | For QUALITY OF FINISH 


Higher ‘Quality Prodmet. 


Ail Cut Gian a For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 


Accessibility. e | HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Makes all kinds and sizes of Braids 
Investigate now, Write for Booklet. 









maT 









Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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REELS AND CUTTERS 


ERA NARROW FABRIC CO. 
53 Warren St. Providence, R. L 
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Moddiinoes to prepare, card and spin various 


Morris Duck Mill Basket  {.__... kinas of COTTON WASTE 






















For doffing and general mill use. ee Engine 
or Cleaning, 
Light and easy to handle. | Cotton Waste 
: : Wadding, Machines, 
. Medicated 
Made any style or size to meet your Wool, ne a 
needs. Cotton Thread 
Blankets, Extractors, 
: p ; Sponge Cloth, Rag Pickers, 
Unexcelled for strength and service. Sone ate. : etc. 
' : CONDENSER CARDING ENGINE FOR 
Write for catalogue. sails COTTON WASTE — 


KR WooD RUNNER 


: ‘ WM. TATHAM, Limited Rochdale, England 
Morris & itn Inc., Groveville, N. Z Agent, WILLIAM heroes 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. aa ae 1866 
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The “NO-WASTE” 


Seamless Hard Fibre prevents broken ends 
ROVING CAN 





in roving by its smooth, glossy inside finish and true 






gives the satisfaction you have so long desired. running on the card table. The body is made of the 
Having no seams or rivets to strain and break best chemically treated fiber which has many of the 







> eliver . 79 $< ~ > rhes f -at- “i . . 

the sliver, it withstands the roughest of tre qualities of rawhide. All rivets are burred so they 
ment. Glossy surfaces both inside and out insure ; 
aa ilta cannot draw out. Rings are made of steel and have 
GU St tic . vv od. * = 4 

rounded edges. Every can is accurate in size and per- 
Fibre and steel Clad Cars, Doffing Trucks, Mill-Boxes, = fectly round. They are built for long continued satis- 
Sheet Fibre Tubes, Rods—special shapes. E factory service. Write for prices and list of users. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 







also 










JAMES HILL MANUFACTURING CO., Providence,R. I. 
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‘Maniplex” Sewing Machines 












For Multiple Stitching 
Built for all purposes where a number 


of rows of stitching are required. With 
é r form of stitch, single thread chain, 
( le thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 


» I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 

Furnished with any desired num- 

f needles, spacing to suit require- 

n . Wealso build Paper Slitting 

Machines and design special ma- 
ry 


a F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 
Solve Your Piling Problems 


with a 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


} 








= If you haven't enough storage 
space, the Revolvator will enable 
you to pilecompactly clear up to 
the ceiling. Bales, Cases, Barrels, 
Rolis, Crates or Hogsheads—the 
Rev >lvator handles them all equal- 
ly well. Short of labor—the Revol 
vator will take the place of several 
men. Write for Bulletin TW38 


N. Y. REVOLVING 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


340 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 


OLUUUDCUUAOEVO ELROD EEUU EEAAS TACO UAL ON LOMA EH APTANA NUNN 


onan 


senp FOR GRATIS SAMPLE ano test 


U.S. ACID PROOF PAINT 


ABSOLUTELY PROOF AGAINST THE STRONGEST ACIDS 
AND ALKALIS—EVEN PROOF AGAINST CHLORINE— 
AIR DRIES IN 15 MINUTES—WILL STAND 350° FAHR 
CONTAINS NO OIL, ASPHALT, COAL TAR OR PIGMENT 


U S. VARNISH CO., 41 PARK ROW,N. Y. 
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TANKS ON TOWERS 


Tanks of all Sizes 
RAILS, MACHINERY 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


ZELNICKER mss. LUUIS 
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Industrial Tape MillsCo. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
NARROW FABRIC 
SPOOL TAPES an 
STAY BINDING 


Win 
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opkinson Dyeing and Textile Works = 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. 
Twines and all Narrow Fabrics. Print- 
ers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or s (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. 6G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. = 
SoUvUUUUUUUEUEEENGGANEALUUUULENEAAAUOTUULETEDAUTUU TARGA ENE 
CTUMULAC |. ug 4n440 INNA DENUDATRE REA MAND CTRRLEAAEN ADAMANT ART 11111) 
Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


THI. 


ATUTUUTENETENNTTETONNENTT TEE 


COOMA a 





nal 
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Old south Building BOSTON 
PaT AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 
3 Ss al Attention To Textile Inventions = 





impurities from the air 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 935.5349" 





TEXTILE WORLD 


CHILD LABOR RULINGS 


Relation of Yarn Commission House to 
Spinner Outlined 


WasHINcTon, D. C., Oct. 16.—Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
which is charged with the enforcement 
of the new Child Labor Law, last week 
wrote several opiniens, all of which are 
of interest to JouRNAL readers. In an 
opinion in which she construes the word 
“dealer,” she says: 

“The questions which you raise in 
your letters of Sept. 22 and 27 have 
been carefully considered. The facts in 
each case which you submit are similar. 
You ask when a commission merchant, 


factor, or dealer, in yarns, 1 ‘dealer’ 
within the meaning of th | States 
Child Labor Act, citing hx isual prac- 


tices of such commission merchants or 
dealers 11) ordering goods sent from a 
factory to the persons to whom they 
sell in various parts of the country. 
You use the illustration of a dealer or 
commission merchant whose place of 
business is in Philadelphia and who o1 
ders yarn, which he has purchased from 


the yarn mill in North Carolina or is 
selling on a commission, sent by the 


mill to a designated person or company 
outside the State of North Carolina, 
and ask whether he is a dealer within 
the meaning of Sections 1 and 6 of the 
Act. 


‘dealer’ within the 
meaning of this law when he trans 


\ person is a 


ports or ships or delivers for shipment 
from the State, Territory, or district 
of manufacture or production (Sce. 6), 
regardless of whether his place of busi- 
ness is inside or outside the State of 
manufacture. Section 1 of the Act 
makes the manufacturer, producer and 
dealer responsible under the Act. It is 
believed by this Bureau that this Act 


. should be interpreted and enforced with 


a view to carrying out its purpose and 
object, and of affording the remedy 
which it was intended to create. Un 
doubtedly the purpose of the law is to 
reach those who direct or control the 
shipment of the goods in interstate com 
merce. 

“In the case you cite the mill from 
which the yarn is ordered ships the 
yarn in interstate commerce at the di 
rection of the commission merchant 
The mill’s relation to the dealer in 
yarns in connection with the shipment is 
that of bailee or agent. The fact that 
the dealer is or is not the consignee of 
the shipment, and that the mill is named 
as consignor, is not conclusive that such 
consignor is in fact the shipper within 
the terms of the Act This would be 
a question of fact which would have to 
be determined. In the transactions you 
mention the ‘mill’ or producer does 
not know the customer to whom. the 
yarn is to be shipped, and does not deal 
with him»; it receives payment from the 
dealer in yarns or the commission mer 
chant. The commission § merchant 
makes the sale in his own name; he 
has constructive possession of the goods 
before they were removed from the 
North Carolina mill, and delivers or 
ships them to his customers. The fact 
that the commission merchant receives 
only a fixed per cent as a consideration 
for handling the yarn does not, it is 
believed, preclude him from being a 
‘dealer’ within the meaning of the 
Child Labor Law. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is the 
opinion of this Bureau that the com- 
mission merchant or dealer whose place 
of business is outside the State of man- 
ufacture or production is, under these 
circumstances, a ‘dealer’ within the 
meaning of the Child Labor Law. 

(Continued on page 149) 
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PADALASUYSAATATUSEL ETE TAAL CULT i it itt 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards: drawing; evener drawing 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders: warpers 

Worsted Machinery including revolving creels: 
reducing and roving frames; 
frames; jack spoolers. 


gill boxes;- drawing frames: 
cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame: ff 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shops: 


Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Established 1834 JAMES A. WILSON 


Pres. and Treas 


THE PIONEER REED WORKS OF THE COUNTRY 


The J. A. Gowdey Reed 
and Harness Mfg. Co. 


1226 NORTH MAIN STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Reeds 


For Silk, Cotton, Wool, Linen, Carpet and Wire Weaving 


Incorporated 1900 


Large Stock of Raw Material always on hand 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Prompt Deliveries 


METALLIC REEDS FOR WEAVING SILKS A SPECIALTY 


LM enenerenttr 


Textile Mill 
Crayons 


Marking Crayons 
Checking Crayons 
White and Colored Chalk 









Emirs 
-K CRayou’ _ 





Send for Samples and 
Price List of Our 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 

= FOR EVERY USE 

BINNEY & SMITH[CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street New York 


arse le 








OoOtton 
PRR fe at) 


COTTON BALE OPENERS 
LATTICE CONVEYORS 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


REVOLVING TOP FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 

JACK FRAMES 

CLOTH TRIMMERS 

ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


WOONSOCKET MGCHINE & PRESS Co. 
Woonsocket Rhode Island U.S.A. 
Southern Representative J.HMayes, Independence Bldg. Charlotte. N.C. 


HOPPER FEEDERS 
BREAKER PICKERS 
INTERMEDIATE PICKERS 
FINISHER PICKERS 
THREAD EXTRACTORS 


DAUM ATE TAA 
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6 Calednunian 
COTTON GOODS Ayr Works 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. S crass 
APPLETON COMPANY HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 2 K 
THE HENRIETTA MILLS FLORENCE MILLS = S U & P H U R KH A | 


FAST BLACKS and COLORS 


: ON 
COTTON SKEINS and LONG 
COTTON YARNS | and SHORT CHAIN COTTON WARPS 
LAWTON SPINNING CO. 2 SULPHUR BLACK 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS! = SULPHUR OLIVES 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ince a Our Specialties 


SULPHUR BROWNS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers : DYEING AND PACKING FOR THE EXPORT TRADE 


{UN 


CATLIN & COMPANY | 


MNNNIUULU.LLULULINALEUSLTEU UAH 


DULL 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK : Emerald, Westmoreland and Cornwall Streets 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO _ : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


El 00000 | 


SuLAAAUALJUUUNIUUNUUILL 


SHOQUMNNAILAUOUUTTUSEEEOUUA UE UNA A A mM 


Yarns of All / 
Richard A. Blythe, Inc. Descriptions / 


Carded 
Combed 
Mercerized 


Cones 


Skeins 


WAHT 


At 


i 


WAULAAUALIUUMIIL 
TUUUUUANALALENLQUUDLOUUOLLLUOUIOOULUI 


HILLUUILUUULAUULIU ULL TL 


308 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMUULWULIULVUVINUVUUSUOLUAVASUUIELN AAAS 


| 


MIU 


COTTON YARNS 


High Grade Carded and Combed 


in all numbers and for all 


Russell Mfg. Co. 


Carded 
Knitting Yarns 


24—26—28—30 


NGNSNUUNNUUUUELQOLGLAUULAMQLLAANANGEN20000URODOOUAUNULGOLGUUUGOULLMHENGQENNRRNUNAOOAIUUUOUOQUOUGLUOULGOOSGONASGONESLUODLDUOUUUOOLLUULLUUGNAQUGQLANSANSNGOA SDD ATUOSUOOULLLOAMAONSUFUOSLGUOGHONY 


MITT LMM HULA THILILLULALL UA LA 


purposes 2 = ¢ Bell—Lombard 622 
2 2 Keystone—Main 1703 
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Cotton 


,wicH, Conn. A new branch plant 
Max Pollack & Co., thread manu- 
i established here. 
A visiting several available sites, a 

was taken on one floor in the 


rers, 1s to be 


\ hn building, on Ferry street, with 
4 ion on two more floors. New 
n nery has been ordered and work 
W be started as soon as this ma- 
ch can be delivered and installed. 
\ twelve operatives will be em- 


pl to start, and the force will be 
increased as the business is de- 

|. At the main plant in Conant- 

hich is about a mile outside the 

f Willimantic, Conn., the com- 


pal manufactures mercerized thread 
and ol cotton, employing about 100 
hand The product is sold direct, the 


company having a New York office at 
12-16 East Twenty-second street. 


*GastontaA, N.C. Every effort is being 


made to complete the installation of 
the new machinery in the recently fin- 
ished plant of the A. M. Smyre Manu- 

Co. before the first of the 
yeal [his company was incorporated 


last February, and work on erecting its 
ill building was shortly 
r. Superintendent Dilling has 
already arrived from Siluria, Ala., and 
have charge of the setting up of 
machines, which are now be- 
ginning to arrive. The equipment is to 
10,000 spindles, with 
machinery, all electrically 

capacity of 2,000 
Fine yarns ranging from 50s 


begun 


comple- 
or a daily 


8 ll be produced and about 250 


are to be employed even- 


Mass. A large consign- 
machines for the Pepperell 
Co. arrived last week and 
dditional employes have been 
The initial output 

lant, which started up in May, 

been practically doubled, and 
s stated that the company has a large 
f orders ahead for the shoe 
et laces which it manufactures 
he plant is located in the old Buffalo 
s building. 


. ELL, 


the force. 


*SHELBY, N. C. Catherine Mills have 
mpleted and are now operating their 
mentioned plant, the product 
k for the Government. A capi- 
{ $15,000 is invested and the equip 
nachinery includes 40 looms fot 
otton duck. 


*CH v, S. C. About Nov. 1 to 15 
he CI vy Cotton Mills will be ready 
This concern was incor- 
spring and began the erec- 
plant in May. Building oper- 
now nearing completion and 
nt of machinery, which has 
sed from the Howard & Bul- 
ig| rican Machine Co., will soon 
1 installed. This equipment 
t of 5,200 spindles, for manu- 
rded hosiery yarns, 8s to 16s, 
1. About 120 operatives are 
yed at the plant, under the 

ney of J. K. Fonville 


ope on 


Rob- 

president and treasurer 
iny, and Franklin D’Olier 
ladelphia will act as selling 
plant, which is to be oper- 
tric power, will not be 


dyeing facilities. 


previous mention of project 








Haw River, N. C. Two of the most 
important charters of textile mills com- 
panies North Carolina this 
year were those granted by the Secre- 
tary of State at Raleigh, October 12th, 
to the Consolidated Mills Co. and the 
Puritan Mills Co. The first named com 
pany has authorized 
$500,000 and the Puritan 
Miitial authorized, is 
The incorporators of both { 
are the same people, viz., F. L. William 
son, L. Banks Williamson and 
Harden, all of Alamance County The 
Williamsons have been identified with 
the reorganization and renewal of oper- 


issued in 


capital stock o1 
Mills 


$600,000 


Cos 
capital, 
companies 


Junius 


ations of the big and formerly prospe1 
ous, for many “Granite” 
mills and subsidiaries of Haw River, and 
they and Mr. Harden are cotton manu- 
facturers of long expe rience. 
ite Mills Co.’s plants were 


years, cotton 


The Gran 
owned and 
operated for many 
Governor Thomas M. Holt, and after his 
death by his son-in-law, Alfred W. Hay 


wood, who died last year, and prior to 


years by the late 


recent embarassment was regarded a 
one of the most successful textile plants 
in the south. 
toward the equipment and operation oi 
plants by the new companies just char- 
tered are believed to have to do with 
these properties in part and the deal is 


Reports of extensive plans 


therefore one of much concern and in 
terest in mill circles and the cotton goods 
trade. The Consolidated Mills Co. will 
also “buy and sell cotton and fibrous 


yarns,” etc 


YORKVILLE, S. C. The controlling in- 
terest and management of the plant of 
the Lockmore Cotton Mills have recent- 
ly been taken over by new owners, ac- 
cording to report. Major W. B. Moore, 
president and manager of the plant, is 
understood to have retired and to have 
been succeeded by Eli Kendrick, a prom- 
inent cotton manufacturer of Gastonia, 
N. C. Mr. Kendrick is secretary and 
treasurer of the Ozark Mills. Yarns, 
24s to 45s reverse thread, cones, tubes 
and skeins, peeler, carded, are manufac- 
tured, and it is understood that the new 
management intends to increase the ca- 
pacity and present equipment of 6,500 
ring spindles. 


Wool 


BLACKINTON, Mass. It is understood 
that the Blackinton Co., of which A. F. 
3uffum is the manager and the Water- 
house Worsted Co., New York, is the 
selling agent, is now constructing a new 
mill which is three stories high, about 
64x 210 feet. This structure will, ac- 
cording to the report, cost about $40,000. 
The Blackinton Mill manufactures wool- 
ens and worsteds for men’s wear and 
operates 10 sets of cards, 72 broad looms 
and 4 narrow looms. The quantity of 
new machinery, if any, which is to be 
installed in the new building has not y 
been announced. 


FitcHpurc, Mass The  Shirreffs 


Worsted Co. has 


a 


awarded a_ contrac 


to ae D. Littlehal for the construction 
of a new storehouse off Sheridan street 
The application to build which was filed 


with the local inspector calls for a 


wooden structure, 52x52 feet, tw 


stories high 





MT 


1818-1890 





Inventor of HYDRO EXTRACTORS 
Developed by the American Tool 


& Machine Co., beginning in 1865 


and always maintaining the 


STANDARD 


IN 





HYDRO 
EXTRACTORS 


eee one mame vewwee . American Tool & Machine Co. 





\ 1iLi¢ 
Commission recently rend 1 | 
cision authorizing the Pi cataquls 
en Co. to sell its property, rights 
privileges and franchises to the tl 
obscot Bay Electric Co. for the sum ot 


INCORPORATED 1864 


BOSTON 




















“BRETON” 


OILS FOR WOOL 





Adapted for 
All Kinds of Wool Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 30 Years 


They are as carefully and accurately prepared to 
meet textile requirements as long experience and ex- 
pert chemical knowledge can devise. Only the best of 


materials are used and every gallon is made in our own 


factory 


Wade in srades to meet different requirements 


Oils and Grease 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Spindle Oils 
Dynamo Oils 


Machine Oils 


Loom OGiis 
Engine Oils 
Cylinder Oils 


Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to “ test and approval” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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$8,000. The commissioners say in their 
decision: “The Piscataquis, whose prin- 
cipal business is that of a woolen manu- 
facturer, in the town of Guilford, in- 
stalled many years ago a power plant 
for the generation of electricity for use 
in and about its mill. 
a demand for electric lighting in the 
village, and the company, mainly as an 
accommodation, extended this plant to 
light private houses. Some street lights 
were installed and maintained, first with- 
out charge, but later, as the system grew, 
for compensation from the town. The 
plant has been added to from year to 
year until now it has a revenue 
from electrical operations of from $3,000 
to $4,000 annually. Its operating ex- 
are from $500 to $600. The 
company does not give 24-hour service 
and cannot do so without calling on its 
to an extent which would 
to its principal business 


There soon arose 


ert SS 


penses 


water power 
be an injury 


The public, on the other hand, desires 
such service, and the Penobscot Bay 
§ §=6©Electric Company wishes to purchase 
U the plant and franchises and render the 
ervice. The woolen company is willing 
to sell The partic s are not agreed on 
i price, and in their petitions asking fot 
the approval of the sale they severally 
ask us to fix the value.” M. L. Hussey, 
who is also owner of other woolen mills, 
is president of the company, which 
manufactures broadcloths, suitings, cov 
rts, cloaking and cassimeres It is 
juipped with 8 sets ol cards, 42 broad 

is and 1 picke 

Knit 

PiILADELPHIA, Pa. The entire plant 
the Flavell Bros., manufacturers of 


ribbed and flat underwear, Germantown, 


will be offered at peremptory sale under 
the direction of Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers, on the premises, 42-54 
Church Lane. The sale includes the real 
estate, which consists of a four-story 


brick mill with two-story dwelling house 


for the engineer on the premises, The 
ground is 121 feet front and 141 feet 
deep. The machinery consists of the 


complete equipment of a mill manufac- 
turing and finishing flat and ribbed un- 
derwear. It 12 Campbell & 
Clute knitting tables; 9 Wildman knit- 
ting machines of various size for cuffs, 


includes 


tails, etc.; sleeve machines; nappers; 
Union Special, Willcox & Gibbs and 
Singer sewing machines of various 
types; cutting machines; Power neck 


marker; folding machines; presses; ex- 
tractors; winders, etc. The sale will be 
held Monday, Oct. 29. 

*MorGANToN, N. C. The Garrou 
Knitting Mills have been chartered with 
a capital stock of $150,000 for the pur- 
manufacturing hosiery and knit 


pose of 

goods $12,500 of this capital stock had 
been paid in at the time of incorpo- 
rating The incorporators of the new 
company are J. L. Garrou, W. C. Ervin, 
and A. M. Kistler, of Morganton, and 
Francis Garrou and J. M. Brinkley, of 
Valdese. The Garrous and Mr. Kistler 


the Valdese Manufactur- 


are officers ot 


ing Co. and the Waldesian Hosiery Mill, 
Inc., and it is these men who have been 
named recently as establishing a new 
hosiery mill in Morganton, the site of 
the old M. M. & T. Co. being chosen 
for the new plant. As previously 
stated, the building has been remodelled 
and is to be fitted up with an initial 
equipment of 30 knitting machines and . 


complementary machinery for the pro- 
duction of silk hosiery for women. The 
same men have incorporated the Liberty 
Hosiery Mills of Valdese, N. C., details 
of which will be found below. 


* Indicates prerious mention of project 
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*MountT Airy, N. C. Surry Hosier 
Mills, a new enterprise recently referr: 
to as the Mount Airy Hosiery Mills, h 
been capitalized at $200,000 and has « 
ganized with the following officer 
George O. Graves, president; G. C. Li 
ill and I. W. Barber, vice-president 
L. C. Chrisman,  secretary-treasur: 
manager. This company has purcha 
a building and will at once install 
equipment of machinery, which has b¢ 
ordered and includes 100 knitters 
producing hosiery. 


VaLpesE, N. C. The Liberty Hos 
Mills have been incorporated wit! 
capitalization of $50,000 for the proc 
tion of knit hosiery, but no details |] 
been announced. It is understood, h 
ever, that the company expects to « 
a plant and put it in operation wit 


delay. The incorporators of the 
company are W. C. Ervin, J. L. Gai 
A. M. Kistler and Francis Gar 
These men are intimately assoc { 
with the management of the Va 
Manufacturing Co. and the Wald 
Hosiery Mill, Inc., of this place, 


are also the incorporators of th 
rou Knitting Mills, which has just 
granted a charter to operate in Mo: 


ton, N.C. 
Another hi 


CENTRAL FALLs, R. I. 


mill has started up here, occupying th 
building at Chestnut and =H: 
streets for the present. The com 
started operations last week wit 
force of 50 operatives and plans t 
crease this number as soon as bu 


warrants it. As yet, the company 


not been organized, although it 1 
derstood that a corporation is 
formed. Amsden H. Smith is thx 
moter of the industry. He was 
merly treasurer and manager 


Blackstone Stocking Co. and has 
fore had much experience in thx 
duction of hosiery. 
GRIFFIN, GA. The 
Mills, which organized 
ago for the purpose of manufact 
220 needle hosiery for women, in | 
tan and bleach, have found it nec: 
to erect a one-story finishing root 
joining the main plant, 45 x 20 feet. ‘This 
building has just recently been 
pleted. In addition the compan 
added to its initial equipment fron 
to time during the year, until at pi 
there are 60 knitting machines in op 
ation day and night. C. T. Sn 
superintendent of the plant and 
Shapard is president, with R. T 
ard secretary and treasurer. 


Icarp, N. C. We have received ad 
vices from the Icard Manufacturing C 
manufacturers of women’s and 
seamless cotton hosiery and full 
ioned hosiery, 176 needle, to the 
that they contemplate erecting 
plete dyehouse and finishing roo! 
hosiery and that they are on the 1 
for machinery for the equippi 
same. The plant operates 100 
needle knitters, 10 ribbers and 5 sewing 
machines. It is under the managemet 
of D. B. Mull, who has charge 
purchasing of supplies. 


Norway, Me. The Oxford k 
Co. has been incorporated, with a 
stock of $10,000. T. C. Hunton 1s! 
incorporator and = associat 
are Henry B. Fost 
Jennie C. Foster. The purpos« 
company to manufacture stocking 
and other kinds of knit goods 
Hunton is the proprietor of the > 
Knitting Co., manufacturer of wom 
and children’s hosiery, and it is belie’ 
that the new company is a reorzal 
tion of the latter concern. 
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Cotton Year Book 
Wool Year Book 


Both ready now. Contain 
latest statistical information, | 
many tables and facts regard- = 
ing both industries. Latest = 
machinery and process devel- | 
opments. Review of all re- | 
cent progress with many side- | 
lights on war’s_ influence. 
Indispensable to mill men. 
Send for copy on approval. 


— $1 each— 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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_ HARRIS-CORLISS 
- ENGINE and MACHINE CO. 
: Builders of Improved Harris- 


Corliss engines with Brown 
Patented Releasing Valve Gear. 


TUNEL TELL 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BUILT TO ORDER 
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Carrier 


. = e = 
Engineering corporation 
Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 
39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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AKE OUT A LIST NOW 
of the idle Machinery or 
Supplies which you cannot 
use. Send it to the Textile 
Clearing House department 
of Textile World Journal. We 


will tell you how much space to take 
ind the cost of the advertisement. 


Textile World Journal. + 


MHI AMAR NT RN 
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FANS AND BLOWERS | 


Lia WingMf.Co. | 


L 358 West 13th St., New York 
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Quality~-Service 
SeSIGNS ~- PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 


in ONE or MORB< LORE 
7G CATALDOUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. 


GATCHEL @ MANNING 


SC:ATM ane CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Mill News—Continued 

*New Brunswick, N. J. Edward 
Grosscup and Edmund Wright, receiv- 
ers of the Norfolk & New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co., are offering for sale the 
trade name of the company, its business, 
land, buildings, machinery, plant and 
merchandise, manufactured, unmanufac- 
tured and in process. In announcing the 
proposed sale, the company states that 
the mill has an experienced staff and 
force of over 300 employes and has a ca- 
pacity of about 800 dozen underwear, 
sweaters, etc., per day. Its equipment 
includes 21 sets of cards and 24 mules, 
with machinery for making its own 
yarns, and 400 knitting and 150 sewing 
machines. The company has facilities 
for making about 2,000 blankets per 
week of the character desired by the 
United States Government, and the an- 


nouncement states that an order for 
these blankets has been offered. Letters 
are being sent to prominent plants 


throughout the country asking if they 
are interested in the purchase of the 
mill. The entire property may be pur- 
chased as a going concern if purchased 
immediately. 


Silk 

*Paterson, N. J. The Aleppion Union 
Silk Co., Inc., which was recently incor- 
porated, has elected the following offi- 
Antoine Modallel, president and 
Basheer Alyad, treas- 
Production of goods will begin 
in March in a building which is already 


cers; 
superintendent ; 
urer 


standing, and about 12 operatives are to 


be employe d. The business of the com- 


pany is now being conducted from the 
house of the secretary, 120 Pine street 
The capital tock of the concern 1s 


$25,000 


Paterson, N. J. The Anetta Silk Co., 
located at 462-464 East 19th 
being incorporated to manufacture tex- 
tile fabrics. The capital stock is $10,000, 
and Herman Schmidt, Stanislaus Juptich 
and Reinhold Kruger, all of Paterson, 
are the incorporators. 

NortH Bercen, N. J. The Strubberg 
Silk Co., 309 East Thirtieth street, has 
had plans prepared for the erection of a 
new two-story addition to its plant, about 
60 x 60 feet, to cost about $12,000. Will- 
iam Mayer, Jr., and E. Manahan, 711 
Bergenline avenue, West New York, are 
the architects. 

Puiuipssurc, N. J. The Cipp-Conn- 
lain Silk Mill is a new company which 
has completed the erection of a plant 


street, is 


and is now ready for operations, accord- 
ing to report. 


*NANTICOKE, Pa. A. R. Salembier, 
treasurer of the Duplan Silk Corp., 
advises that although plans have been 
drawn for the building recently noted 
as to be erected by that company at 
Nanticoke, the high building 
materials and difficulties in shipment of 
same have caused the company again to 
postpone asking bids on this building, 
and it is not now expected that further 
will be taken until later in the 
year. It is understood that the plans 
call for a large plant, which will prob- 
ably necessitate the employment of about 


cost of 


steps 


900 operatives when completed. 


Miscellaneous 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans are stated 
to be under consideration for the es- 
tablishment of a central plant in Phila- 
delphia for the looping and boarding 
of hosiery in finishing of the products 
of various mills. The facilities of such a 
plant, it is believed, would prove of 
economic advantage as a war emergency 
measure, as well as of a permanent char- 
acter. 
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WILLIAM REYNOLDS, JR. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT and COMMISSION MERCHANT 


DIRECT AGENT 


FOR 


MACHINERY, SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


for the complete manufacture of 


BRAIDED FABRICS 


Let us furnish you estimates, compiled from out 
seventeen years of practical experience, on any of th 


processes of braid manufacture. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 


FOR 


HUGHES EYELET CO. SHOE AND CORSET LACE TIPS 
44 Washington Street 


UEAIUUUUNTCOUUUUUUAUUNUCLUGUEREUOLULASUU AOU 


Providence, R. I. 
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PHONE LOMBARD 646 CABLE ADDRESS “BENZIDINE” 


Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Drexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA MANY OF THE OLD 
TYPESTANDARDS WITH WHICH 
DYERS HAVE BEEN FAMILIAR 
FOR SO MANY YEARS. 
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HE war, with its disruption 
of business, has had 
serious effect on this com- 
pany, for the management had 
‘4 WOOLENS /"¥4)))\ @ made provisions to with 
CEO Ziel pa emergencies. Raw materials, an 
to meet our requirements, were 
ecured, new mill machinery in- 
Iled, and all the units of a 
great industry kept g¢ at their 
highest efficier ncy It is evident 
therefore that USWOCO FAB- 
RICS are the best that can be 
manufactured. 
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UNITED STATES WORSTED CO. 
ANDREW ADIE, Pres. OF BAMACRUSEESS 
JOHN SIMSON, Vice-Pres. 
C. W. SOUTHER, Treas. 
General Offices 
157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. Y. Office and Salesrooms 
257-261 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 
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D. GOFF & ‘SONS 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Worsted 


Dress 
Goods 


Parker, Wilder & Co. | 
Selling Agents i 
svenenensnenemgueniry ence Se 


DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
‘Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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W. H. ‘DUVAL & CO. 
Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 
225 Fourth pane NEW YORK 
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Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labels E 
Pin Tickets. Fasteners = 
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NUMBERED, BOUND 
PRESSED AND BOOKED 
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CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, ‘| Sample Cards of Every Description — 


our record for 
“BRAND NE W od honorable dealing. 

They go back 
OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that have 
stood the test and are not ‘‘Brand New’’ in the sense 
that you have to experiment with any of our machines 
in your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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D) R. KENYON & SON’ 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tentering and Drying Machines 


t 
CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILL E 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND | 


| CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
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CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. | 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, 
Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 
Damask and Blankets 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission APerchants 


229 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 
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Piece Dyes 


New York Office and Salesrooms » BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 


45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


: Selling Agents 
_ New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 
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Ethan Allen 


25 Madison Avenue 


New York 
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W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 
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Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 
EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square 
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“HOCK ANUM nae 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 POSE AV ENUE, NEW TORR 
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PERSEV ERANCE ‘WORSTED ‘COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE, FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 eres oe Lacan YORK 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS ON 
MEN’S WEAR CONTINUE 


ivilian Trade Spotty, but Prices Show 
Material Advances in Better 
Grades 
Little marked activity has been ex- 
rienced in the men’s wear field during 
e last few days and conditions in gen- 
1 are practically identical with those 
the preceding week. Government 
isiness commands the attention of all 
d this coupled with the fact that the 
de is in the midst of the between- 
son period has seemed to create a 
| in the civilian market which has, 
vever, been interspersed with some 
ding of a spotty nature. Notwith- 
nding the fact that business has 
en off to a minimum, the trade pos- 
ses. unbounded confidence in the 
ure and is unanimous in expressing 
opinion that the coming season will 
tness an increase in activity. 
During the last few days there has 
comment regarding the lack of 
nite action on the part of manufac- 
rs with respect to the conservation 
vool. That the meeting held at the 
Idorf-Astoria on Oct. 10 
hed the purpose for. which it was 
nded is admitted by all, but the wish 
| been expressed in a few quarters 
definite recommendations be made 
the purpose of determining what 
or may not be used in the manu- 
fabrics. The resolutions 
pted at last week’s meeting pave the 
for any steps which may be taken 
mserve the wool supply of the 
try. Although no positive state 
it has been issued it is the general 


accom- 


ture of 


ef that a statement of existing con 
ms, together with recommendations 
future action will be given out be- 
much time has elapsed. In the 
intime but comparatively little styl- 
has been done for the fall season 

of 1918. 

SPORADIC DEMAND 

\lthough the impression exists that 
ness in general is in a lethargic 
lition a number of factors in the 
State that they have experienced 
mand for merchandise during the 
week. This has been largely con- 
1 to the highest grades of all wool 
‘s and a number of sales at excep- 
lly high prices have been made. 


| ies seem to be more in demand 
tl they have been for some time past 
this seems to be particularly true 
M respect to light colored fabrics. 
\ctivity of a spotty nature has been re- 
I 1 in connection with goods for im- 
ate delivery and odd pieces are 
snapped up readily by buyers. 

c 


ly continues to be extremely lim- 
this being found particularly true 
case of heavier fabrics. The re- 
activity on the part of the Gov 
nt in purchasing overcoatings of 
nds for the manufacture of 
ts for the Army has served to 
a dearth of these fabrics in the 
and there seems to be no im- 
prospect of filling civilian de 
for spot delive ry of these cloths. 
HIGHER PRICES NAMED 
having ad- 
greatest in- 


es are reported as 
considerably, the 
having been recorded in higher 
brics, both imported and _ do- 
During the last few days a 
of lines have been increased 
1214 cents to 25 cents a yard, and 
ns are that more advances will 





WOOL MANUFACTURES 


take place in the immediate future. 
Samples have for the most part been 
delivered to clothiers, and travelers are 
in their respective territories. Repre- 
sentatives already on the road report 
satisfactory business and are inclined to 
regard the future optimistically. Con 
siderable uncertainty is being reported 
in retail circles regarding novelty gar- 
ments for the spring season, but it is 
the general belief that no steps will be 
taken by the Government to eliminate 
novelty designs before July i 
Manufacturers of adaptable 
extremely 
conditions obtain both in 
point of construction and 
Work on these cloths has progressed 
with such rapidity that it is reported by 
the War Department that up to the 
present time fully 13,000,000 pieces of 
wearing apparel have been distributed 


fabrics 
to military needs state that 
satisfactory 


delivery 


among the men in the various military 
cantonments. As has been previously 
stated the Government continues to pur- 
regardless 
of color or construction for the manu- 
facture of blankets 


chase overcoating material 

Overcoating ma- 
terial is coming forward at a rapid rate, 
while deliveries of 8 ounce shirting 
and 16 uniform material are 
strictly on time in practically every in 


ounce 


Stance. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. in 
The de- 
mand for uniform fabrics is fully main 
tained. Large orders are being placed 
for deliveries up to August, 1918. The 
great scarcity of 


its latest service bulletin says 


labor is everywhere 
felt, especially in the textile mills, not- 
withstanding the fact that our wages 
have been increased 65 per cent. since 
the beginning of the war. In accord 
with the numerous requests from the 
Economy Board, our 
urged to confine their requirements to 


customers are 


which can be 
produced with a minimum amount of ia- 
bor. Embargoes on freight and express 
are frequently effective for a month at 
atime. Military supplies have the right 
of way. It is, therefore, advisable to 
anticipate your orders and shipments 
Wool that could be purchased for 20c 
per pound in 1914, now sells at 73c., and 
is exceedingly scarce and difficult to ob- 
tain at that price. 

Samuel H. Crawford & Co. have an 
nounced an advance in the price of Leo- 
minster worsteds, 200 range of 12%c 
a yard, 

Neale, Maas & Mayer, Inc., are now 


fabrics for 


stapl 5 OF st mi-staple S, 


showing a line of novelty 
use in the manufacture of officers’ uni 
forms at $2.87% to $4.15 net a yard 

Jerome B. Shoenfeld has advanced the 
price of F. L. Sayles Co.’s spring lines 
25c a yard 

B. F. Colvin, head of Department 3 of 
the American Woolen Co., is 
short vacation at Mount Clemens, 


spending a 


Mich 


having 


months 


HAMILTON, O After 


closed for two 





mained 
threatening to move to another town, 
it with the em 


ployes of the company and other towns 


following a disagreemet 





people, the of Shuler & Benning 
hofen, proprietors of the Miami 
Mills, has again started up. The man 


agement states that 


VW oC le nN 


> 


about 125 of the 
former 400 operatives have returned, and 
that although there were about 100 other 
strikers near the building when it opened 
no violence was noted. The mill manu 


factures paper makers’ felts and jackets 





SHEEP CAMPAIGN GROWS 


Movement for More Wool Spreads Over 
Wide Territory 


The campaign for the promotion oi 
the Mor Sheep Mor Wool movement 
continues to develop with ever growing 


OF 
interest in a widespread territory and 
promise of definite results. Over 3,000 
sheep have been sold from the flock of 
5,000 stationed at Selkirk, N. Y., and 
are being s] ippe d every day The S¢ 
sheep have been placed in New York 
State, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The First National Bank 


f White 


more 


River Junction, Vt. after an 
‘ampaign throughcut the State 





banks and other centers, was 
100 sheep in Vermont 


among the 
able to distribute 
among the farmers. 

\ New York State Sheep Conferenc 
will be held at Utica on October 30 and 
31 and November 1. President A. € 
Bigelow of the More Sheep More-Wool 
Association will be one of the speakers, 
and also F. R. Marshall, of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is now ar- 
ranging a Sheep Conference in New 
England, which will be held around the 
first ol Novembe r Secretary Houston 
of the United States Department of 
\griculture announces the establishment 
of Sheep Extension Specialists in Mas 
sachusetts, Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, New 
York and North Carolina. 


The effort to secure the establishment 


Rhode 


f sheep clubs for farm boys and girls 
has already assumed sizable proportions 
The Federal Department of Agriculture 
has drafted a plan for the establishment 


Bigelow 


of these clubs and President 
has drawn up a plan for financing them. 
The association has set on toot a cam- 
paign to interest manufacturers in coun 
try sections to start these clubs, espe 
cially in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania \ large manutacture! 
has expressed his approval of the plan 
and has promised to do all he can to 
institute such clubs in his mills. The 
value of this plan as an educational fea 
ture, as well as the results attained by 
the multiplication of small units, is gen 


erally admitted 

The financing plan prepared by Mr. 
Bigelow is as follows: 

FINANCING PLAN FOR SHEEP CLUB 
Original cost of ewe..... $16.00 
Interest for five years at 5% 4.00 


Total amount to be paid. . $20.00 
Purchaser pays each year 

from product of wool and 

lamb, $4. In five years 20.00 


Estimated yearly income 
W hic h purchaser 


makes annual payment: 


trom 


Lamb crop, 1 lamb at $10.00. $7.50 


Wool crop, 7 pr ds at .50. 3.50 
Total $11.00 
arly 1 mi $11.00 
Yearly payment alot $.00 
rly balance ; $7.00 





1 below those now pre 
\ ling tor lamb ind ool 
Result to purchaser at end of 





$35.00 
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LITTLE ACTIVITY IN 
DRESS GOODS FIELD 
Government Contracts and Uncertainty as 


to Requirements Causes of Existing 
Lull in Business 











Comparative imactivity p 
( goods mark l | 
t ired during th t ek t 
I » the eli hat \\ 
improve in the immediat High 
prices have curtailed bu ‘ 
t extent, while Government business 
has served to limit the numbe looms 
orku ipon civilian rics Phes¢ 
conditions have served d the 
re\ ill ( iet which 1 d I 
noticeable by the f hat witl 
business ove! nd tl ] I ( 1 
not vé nder way t | 
tl uch the pbetwer | 
whe t little activi x l 
’TAINTY AS Ti Ql 

Uncertaint with 1 pect f (a I 
me requirements has beet irl 
1 ible r the ict that it littl 
tv] of mill r the 1918 eason 
has taken place The use t 
tutes in the manu ture of civilian 
fabrics was recommended at the recent 
meeting of wool manufacturers, but no 
specihi suggestions Oo! ré m nda 
tions have been issued by the Govern 
ment. It is therefore th eneral opin 
ion that until definite — re or 
suggestions ire iven ou tl de 
must necessarily suspend its initial opet 
ations for the coming fall s« n 


HORTAGI IN COATIN 


With the approach of cold weather 


there has been a demand for heavy 
1 

coating material which has far exceeded 

the supply on hand The recent tivit 


on the part of the Government in | 
ing heavy-weight fabrics has depleted 


tocks to a considerable extent It 1s 


f 


the general belief that in view of this 


shortage in supply of heavy-weight 


coatings will result in forcing a demand 
for lighter weight fabri Opinions 
differ as to whether the demand for 
staple coatings is greater than that for 


fancv materials, but all agree that high- 
priced goods are finding a readier mat 
ket than the popular-priced 
This also holds true with respect to re- 


} - 
number 


materials, 


tail buving where the greater 


ses seem to be of expensive, 


Retailers also 


of purcha 
fur-trimmed garments 
report sales of expensive suits during 
the last few days and are united in the 
opinion that there is a good demand 
for suits made of fancy fabrics. The 
| 


nave 


general public, however, seems to 
curtailed its buying due in all prob 
ability to the prevailing high pric 

: DEMAND FOR FANCII 
fabrics is on the 


Demand for fancy 


increase which may be accounted for by 
the fact that dealet have consideral 
stocks of ] Inasmuch 
is these were purchased at lower prices 
than those which now govern the mar 
ket they are exhibiting a desire to dis 


staples on hand 


pose of the merchandise already on 
hand before making further purchases. 
Such is not the case, however, with re 


pect to fancies, and there is an ever 
increasing, though spotty, business 1n 


FANCY COLORS POPULAR 
The range of popular colors has 


widened considerably and has. pro 


gressed beyond the staple shades. But 
sundy seems to be one of the shad 
most desired, although the demand for 
taupe is marked. The last few day 
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FABRICS OF THE HOUR 


By using American Woolen Company’s fabrics you secure actual style leadership. 
Our fabrics are more than mere reflections of the current mode, they have the assured 
note of authority found only in designs that lead instead of follow. 


silo American Woolen Company 


American Woolen Company of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue WmM Wood President. 


New York City 


BUN 


1 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


lLarge stocks of mate- Olw Warrer Saji 
rial and a fixed policy « 
that prohibits changing Manufacturing 


formulae protect the 

users of Warren prod- Canaryrarttyy 
ucts even under pres- 

ent war conditions. © * 


o 


CC Sumner Street 
Boston Massachusetts 
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IMPROVED CLOTH MAIL THIS TO-DAY--- 


DOUBLERS & WINDERS || HOWE MILL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


for every fabric 


=. 
_ Please send us samples and prices of the crayons you 
CLOTH MEASURERS - _ claim are superior to any on the market for all uses in 


Unsurpassed in durability > textile mills. 


and workmanship 


J. E. Windle 
Worcester, Mass. 


No. 4 Automatic for Woolens 
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has been to the advantage 
the trade in general chat 
is organization should bring 
» a successful climax many 
‘teworthy ideas; all of 
hich have aided in making 
LEVELAND WOR- 
TEDS the premier cloth 
| the present. 
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00K AT THE CLOTH 
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leveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and Gen'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 


BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 
CASSIMERES 


& CHEVIOTS 
Sh 
« 
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FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to 


the trade as the standards in their 
class —— The Talbot Mills trade- 


mark is recognized as an assur- 
| ance of quality which is never 


lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 


New York and Boston 
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JACOB N. CHESTER 
109 Broad Street :: New York 
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Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 


Beckley Perforating Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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witnessed a number of sales in 
coatings of these shades, practically 
every transaction being for spot deliv- 
ery. Plum and mulberry seem to be in 
demand as well as shades suggesting the 


have 


colors of the uniforms of the Allied 
armies. Velours and poplins are popu 
lar at present while considerable busi 


ness is predicted in French serges, ker 


seys and broadcloths 
FEW CANCELATIONS 
Cancelations have been practically 
eliminated due to rising prices and com 


paratively limited supply and owing to 
existing conditions it is the general 
opinion that they will cease to figure in 
business transactions for time to 
come. Deliveries are as being 
somewhat delayed Govern- 
ment work, but these are improving 
with the passage of time. 
GOVERNMENT WORK PROGRESSES 

Little can be said with respect to 
work on Government contracts save 
that the work is progressing in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all concerned. No 
complaints are being made with respect 
to construction while deliveries are all 
that they should be. Considerable de- 
mand has arisen during the past week 
for officers’ 
torily met. 


some 
reporte d 
owing to 


cloth but this was satisfac 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 
“ Frost-glow ” is the name of a new 
coating fabric recently put upon the 
market. This innovation is composed 


of luster wool and silk of the nature of 
bolivia and will undoubtedly 
popular. 

John W. Birch & Son are now show- 
ing a line of knickerbocker homespuns 
at $1.55 net as well as a new tricot 
resembling a knit weave fabric at $1.85 
net. 

Salembier, Levin & Co., in spite of the 
statement made 
weeks 


prove 


in these columns three 
ago, have no intention of moving 
from their present address at 334 Fourth 
avenue, where have been located 
for about a conducting a dress 
goods business as a department of 
Greeff & Co. 


they 
year, 


Navy Sunely Bids 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The 
following bids of interest were opened 
at the Supplies & 
Navy 


Bureau of 
Department : 


yesterday 
Accounts, 


For furnishing the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard with 68,000 yards of cotton 
checks: Bliss, Fabyan & Co., of New 


York City, at $1995 per yard for 200,- 
000 yards, and H. H. Rice Corporation, 
of New York City, at $.23 for 185,000 
yards. For furnishing 85,000 yards of 
the same: Knickerbocker Supply Com- 
pany, of New York City, at $.2089, 
Me. H. Corporation, at $.23. No 
bids at all were received for furnishing 
the Brooklyn yard with 65,000 yards of 
cotton sail duck. For furnishing the 
Brooklyn yard with 620,000 yards of 
blue flannel overcoat lining: for 420,000 
yards, W. H. Duval & Co., of New 
York City, at $.565 per yard; for 320, 
000 yards, the same firm 
220,000 yards, also the 
$.5275, and for 120,000 
Duval & Co., at $.5125, 
madge, of New York 
$2,375, (b) at $2.50 


and 
Rice 


at $.5375; for 
same firm at 
yards, W. H. 
and Goyn Tal- 
City, at (a) 
and (c) at $1.70 
Wage Increases 


Conores, N. Y.—McCleary, Wallin & 


Crouse, carpet and rug manufacturers, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., have -granted a 
10 per cent. increase in wages to their 


1,500 or more employes. The 


went into effect Monday. The 
two years ago inaugurated 


increase 
concern 
a Christmas 
bonus system which gives the employes 
several thousand of dollars 
Christmas. 


every 
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Let Operators Know 
What They’re Doing 


What reason to expect uniformly high production, 
when your operators have no way of knowing their 
production? The man who works in the dark 
regards his output won't make the progress of the 
man with a definite task—and with 


COUNTERS 


to guide his efforts. 


the production of each machine; enable 
you to set a high-standard putput; enable 
the operator to see that he makes it daily. 
And that method has meant 7°% to 8% 
bigger production. 


Veeders count 









The Loom Pick Counter, 
shown at right, is intended to 
be driven from crankshaft, 
and registers the output in picks, 
indicating in units of 100 or 1,000 as ordered, 


The instrument illustrated registers up to 1,000,000 
picks—then repeats. Can be read by anyone, 


even though unfamiliar with counters, as it shows in 


plain figures the exact amount of work done, saving all 
mistakes and disputes. 


The Set-Back Revolution 
Counter on the left records the 
\ength of materia) passing over roller 
from which counter is driven. Use 
this counter as a spur to the output 
of finishing machinery, such as Dry- 
ing, Mangling, Tentering, Napping, 
Dyeing and Calendering Machines. Also 
suitable for Doubling and Winding Frames, 


and for Beaming Machines as a yardage 
indicator. Ask for booklet showing special 


models for other textile machinery. 
SN 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 


’ GRAVITY and ¥ 


PRESSURE FB ] _ . E R S| C 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
15 Broad St., New York 





36 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, Conn. 












The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 
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¥ {LOUADADADAMALAUALOUEAASAURDALAUEUAUANOUNLEUGPE0 DEROTAREDEDARALEDED LAER ADELE TUVALA ON 
: SAFETY GUARDS FOR MACHINERY Z 
EXPANDED METAL Estimates furnished for making and erecting & 
PERFORATED METAL complete. z 
SHEET METAL NOTE—Guards designed and installed by us 3 
GALVANIZED WIRE are guaranteed to pass inspection. 3 

T. S. Johnson Sons Company, 622 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
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GARFIELD MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLIES 
MACHINERY MACHINE PARTS 


GEARS METRIC SYSTEM WORK 


SPECIAL TOOLS 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Office and Works: GARFIELD, N. J. 
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TO MEET COMPETITION 


You must be equipped with the 


Most Modern Machinery and 
Most Economical Methods 


Can you afford to transfer half hose 
tops by hand in the daytime only when 
by using our Model K-G Machine 
this expensive labor may be saved, and 
the machines run 24 fours, thus more 


than doubling production. 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Utica 
5 Sun Life Bldg. 5 Blandina Street 
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HOSIERY SCARCE, 
QUIET AND FIRM 


Not Very Much Available at Present 
Full-Fashioned Lines Are the Scarcest 
of All 

hosiery market has been rather 
quict this week, which makes another 
week in which apparently no actual de- 
yelopments of importance have taken 
place and general conditions seem to be 
just as they haveebeen now for several 


weeks past. The strength of the mar- 
ket mtinues, however, and if any- 
thir more so than in recent weeks, 
this is partly due to the recent devel- 
opments in cotton and yarns. Con- 
sequently sellers are if anything more 
willing now than they have been previ- 
ously to await further action on the 
part of the buyers. 


\MEN’S GOODS MOST PLENTIFUL 
Women’s goods continue to be the 


most plentiful of any, whereas, boys’ 
and misses’ goods and infants’ hose 
continue to be characterized by extreme 
scarcity, more than one prominent mill 


is reported as being completely sold up 
on these lines. Commission merchants 
welcome any indication or prospects of 
mills, where they can obtain these 
lines, especially infants’ goods, as the 


new 


number of manufacturers who make 
this specialty is limited. 
HALF HOSE BECOMING SCARCER 


Several factors report that half hose 
is fast becoming scarcer. There is much 
demand existing for wool socks, but 
for early delivery they are said to be 
unobtainable. This condition is brought 
about mainly by the great demands 
made upon the trade by the army and 
also the navy. 

RODUCTION STILL HAMPERING MILLS 

Factors in the local hosiery market 


seem to continue to be uneasy and 
rather upset over the present abnor- 
mal conditions which have now been 
in force for quite a period. Even 
to the most optimistic in the trade there 


little if any prospect of any im- 
provement in sight. The matter of pro- 
duction is still hampering the mills very 
and a great many manufacturers 
nding it very difficult to catch up 
the orders on their books, 
for Government needs or for 
ilian trade. There are many 
es that bring about these exist- 
the most im 
being the ever increasing scar- 
labor, wool, silk and needles, be- 
other things of perhaps 
mportance, 
LL OPENING 


is ver) 


nditions, some of 


many 


WILL BE LATI 
present conditions in the 
knit goods market, factors be- 
re is every probability of an 
ely late opening for all fall 
The initial opening took place 
around Jan. 15, which was 
te, but this year selling agents 
till greater delay in opening the 


\ of 


season, 
S ISIERY IN EXCELLENT DEMAND 
k hosiery, both silk and fiber, is in 
XC t demand, one of the main rea- 
! ng the high woolen 
tons, which make silk goods 
ap in 
. have 
navi heir 


cost of 
comparison. Buyers, 
accustomed to 
turned down that 
longer attempt very strongly 
supplies, and under present 
more than one factor re- 
mark We don’t know where we are 


been so 


orders 


A 
| ee 








KNIT GOODS 





Hosiery Trade Notes 
Hosiery is very scarce and from all 
appearances this condition is likely to 
continue for the next few months any- 
way. Some think six months at least. 
Almost daily, incidents come to light 
attesting the 

There is a large demand reported for 
wool socks in the local market, but a 
serious shortage of these due prin- 
cipally to the large quantities of these 
goods required and contracted for by 
the Government is evident. 

There are still fair amounts of 
tain lines of women’s goods to be had, 


she yrtage. 


Cer- 


especially fine gauged cotton and mer- 
cerized lines. 

Pure silk, also fiber silk goods are 
hardly obtainable at any price. It seems 
as though the market never so 
barren of these lines. 


were 


FALL OPENING SOON 
Trade Uncertain as to Exact 
Time of Fall Opening 

Important factors in the local sweater 
market yet undecided as to when 
fall lines will be priced for the season 
of 1918, although it is expected the new 
fall opening will in all probability start 
early in November. 


Sweater 


are 


Inquiries received in the local sweater 
market are continuing to show increase 
Naturally the cool weather favors the 
maintenance of the present interest in 
the trade and even a livelier 
from now on through the balance of 
the fall season. In fact, more than one 
factor has stated that they are suffer- 
ing just now from too much business; 
in other words, demand the 
supply, deliveries are backward and the 
trade in general is put in a position 


business 


exceeds 


where they are constantly finding it 
necessary to apologize for late ship- 
ments. 


The trade in general have all they 
can attend to trying to get delivered 
this present fall goods. 

There continues to be considerable 
demand for khaki sweater coats for the 
army and there also continues to be a 
noted shortage in supply of same. 

Quotations are firm and as the sea- 
son develops they are becoming more 


so. 


Supplies for Navy 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 12-——-The Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De 


partment, is inviting proposals to be 


opened on Oct. ,23, for furnishing the 

Navy with the following supplies: 

200,000 vards of 3g inch red watch 
mark braid for the Brook- 
lyn Yard 

200,000 yards of 34 inch white watch 
mark braid for the Brooklyn 
Yard 

1,000,000 yards 3-16 inch white cotton 
tape for the Brooklyn Yard. 


30,000 
25,000 
1,050,000 


yards stay binding. 

black silk trouser laces 

pairs drawers, in 
sizes from 30 to 41. 

dozen handkerchiefs, 18" 
or ove! 


neckerchiefs 


nainsook 


60,000 inch 
200,000 
1,200,000 pairs cotton socks 
200,000 towels. 
700,000 cotton unders 
and 36. 


hirts, 





New York, N. Y. The Colonial Web- 
bing Co., Inc., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 








UNDERWEAR SCARCE; 
CONDITIONS TRYING 


Government Demands Continue Large 
No Relief Can Be Seen Anywhere 


Ahead 
The underwear trade continues to 
face a combination of uncontrollable 


conditions, such as it seems were never 
before encountered. It is already time 


that the production and delivery of 
underwear for fall, 1918, should have 
the attention of the trade, but so far 
very littlhe if any thought has _ been 


given to this important feature of the 
business. Several prominent factors 
think it may be early in December 
rather than late in November as previ- 
ously anticipated, before fall lines for 
the coming year begin to make their 
appearance. Prices will undoubtedly be 
high, owing to the abnormal existing 
conditions. 
SPRING GOODS TO COME YET 

General sentiment continues through 
out the trade that there is no occasion 
for any hurry as the trade has suffi- 
cient troubles on its hands to contend 
without hastening into a new selling 
season. Manufacturers are still doing 
their utmost to catch up with back or 
ders, being hampered in turning out 
this season’s heavy goods for both the 
army and navy in addition to regular 
civilian consumption. Spring goods 
have all been priced and mills have had 
this business on their books ever since 
dealings and offerings for spring were 
made, which production for this latter 
has interfered with and 
delayed by the necessary concentration 
of production on Government orders of 
goods for prompt delivery. 

The Government demands have 
caused and are continuing to cause a 
great number of complications. Many 
of the mills, both large and small, con- 
tinue to be obliged to devote a very 
large percentage of their entire forces 
and equipment to the urgent needs of 


season been 


the Government; of course, with the 

result that the needs of the civilian 

trade have been held in abeyance. 
LABOR SITUATION THE SAMI 


The situation as regards labor is not 
improving; in fact, it is if anything be 


coming worse as time goes on. One 
of the most cheering features at pres 
ent has been that many of the mills 


which have been devoting such a large 
proportion of their men and machinery 
to Federal orders are rushing these to 
completion and it has been hoped would 
soon be in a position to devote more 
time to the filling of civilian demands. 
It is still hoped that the situation r 


garding the demand for Government 
goods will gradually improve. How 
ever, in view of the Government's great 
demand for woolen overcoatings and 
blankets, plus the demand for under- 
wear at present fully as urgent as ever 
there is certainly no relief in sight at 


this time, and as mentioned above be- 
cause of these important demands made 
by the Government little thought 
has been really given the fall of 1918 
civilian make of by at least the 
mills. Nevertheless, plans 
for the coming season will undoubtedly 
be made in the 


very 


fabrics 
majority of 


near future 


Underwear Trade Notes 
A good demand has been noted in the 


local market for heavy-weight under- 
wear, particularly the very heaviest 
grades. 








willl 

H. R. Berry, secretary and _ treas- 

urer of the Rome Hosiery Mills, of 
Rome, Ga., is expected to arrive in 


New York next week. Mr. Berry will 
be found frequently in his office with hi 
Geo. S. Andes, Jr. at 34¢ 


salesman, 
Broadway 
Considerable inquiry 


duplicates on fall goods, but st 


is reported for 


1 


CKS I 
these continue to be more than ever 
featured by scarcity 

It is quite unlikely that fall lines for 
the coming year will make their ap 
pearance on the market before the 


latter part of 
This opening will proba 


November at the earliest 
] 
i 


bly take pla 
around Thanksgiving time 

In the 
reported to be unusually scarce, 
present prospects tor spring ut 
indicate similar conditions 


fall underwear is 
and the 
iderweat 


local market 


Inquiries received in the local sweater 
market are 
The 
vorable to the maintenance of the pres 
ent interest will doubtless be 
a lively throughout the fall 


continuing to show increase. 


continued cold weather being fa 


The re 
business 
season 

noted 
for the 
, a considerable 


Considerable demand is 


khaki 


There 1S, how: ver 


tor 
army. 
short 


sweater coats 


age of supply of same 


NEEDLE MEN MEET 


Make Plans to Supply Knitters on Gov- 
ernment Work 
Representatives of a majority of 
manutacturers of latch knitting needles 
met at the Parker House, Boston, last 
Monday and appointed a committee 1 
pertect plans for 
\rmy and Navy 
partments in 
supply ot 


cooperating with the 
Quartermasters’ De 
furnishing an 
needles to knitters 
upon Government work. The committee 
consists of C. Walker Jones, Philadel 
phia, chairman; W. R. Reid, of the Ex 


adequate 


engaged 


celsior Needle Co., Torrington, Conn. 
and J M. Shaw, of the George H 
\dams Co., Hill, N. H. All but two or: 
three of the latch needle manufactur 
ers of the country were either repre- 


sented at the meeting or had given as- 
surance of their desire to cooperate in 


any action taken, and the committee 
expects to secure the cooperation of 
every needle manufacture1 


In addition to the members of the 


committee there were present at the 
meeting C. S. Kehoe and Arthur Cur 
rier, Of Cooper's Machine & Needle 


Works, Bennington, Vt.: A. Paul Watt, 
Currier Needle Co., Manchester, N. H . 
C. O. Orne, Page Needle Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; C. A. Williams, Williams- 
Co., Manchester, N. H.: fohn 
Hemphill Manufacturing Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I.: Harry Swinglehurst, 
scott & Williams, New York, and F. A 
Wetherell, Wetherell Bros. Ca. 
Bids on Navy Blankets 

WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Bid 
Were opened ye sterday by the Bureau of 
Suppliesand Accounts, Navy Department, 


Corey 


Lawson, 


Boston 





Oct. 16 


for furnishing the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
with 25,000 blankets as follows: Green- 
hut Company, of New York at (a) 
$6.10, (b) at $6.50; John & James Dob 


son, of Philadelphia, at $7.10: W..H. 
Duval & Co., of New York City, at 
$5.48; Kent Manufacturing Company 


of Clifton Heights, Pa., at $8; Alexan- 
der Smith & Sons Carpet Company, of 
New York City, at $6.40, and John 
Wanamaker, of New York City, at 
$6.35. 
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F. B. WILDMAN 


President 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 


Norristown, Penna. - - - U.S.A. 


i 
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Child Labor Ruling INDUSTRIES ORGANIZE 
(Continued from page 137) 


“It would, therefore, in the opinion , cm : ; : 
the Bureau, be necessary for such a War Service Committees Should Be Ap- 
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aler Or commission merchant to se- pointed by Various Trades 

re a guaranty from the manufacturer Wasuincton, D. C, Oct. 10.—To 
producer to be protected under Sec- bring about immediate action by Ameri- 
n 5 of the Act.” can business on the resolution passed 
in another opinion last week Miss at the recent war convention at Atlan- 
throp says: tic City recommending that each in- 
‘In your letter of ——— — you ask dustry form a committee to represent 
sit a guaranty which a manufac- that industry and to serve as a connect- 
er or producer may give on an in- ing link between it and the Government, 


ce which includes articles which he suggestions are given in a war bulletin 
hus himself manufactured or produced issued by the committee of the Cham- 
| articles which he has purchased ber of Commerce of the United States 


SUNIL 


m other manufacturers or producers. ¢0-operating with the Council of Na- 
|; he has himself secured a guaranty tional Defense. = 
m the manufacturer or producer of To the established business of the 


articles on the invoice which he has 

himself produced or manufactured, 

believed that the following will 
protect the dealer: 


country, the bulletin declares, it is vital 
that the vast requirements of the Gov- 
ernment for material and labor be met 

in a manner to interfere as little as 
For products of a mill, cannery, possible with essential industry and in 
rkshop, factory, or manufacturing a way to maintain 


as far as possible 
tblishment : 


in these abnormal times the normal 
(I or We), the undersigned, do structure 
eby guarantee that (1) the articles 
ommodities listed therein (or spe- 
the same) were produced or manu- 
tured by (me or us) in a mill, can- 
workshop, factory, or manufac 
ng establishment in which within 
lays prior to the removal of such 
product therefrom no children under 
age of 14 vears were employed or 
mitted to work, nor children be- 
en the ages of 14 years and 16 years 
employed or permitted to work 

re than eight hours in any day or 
more than six days in any week, or 
alter the hour of 7 o’clock p. m. or be- 
the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.; 


of business. 


“Many lines of industry,” the bulle- 
tin continues, “are seriously affected by 
inability to get necessary material or 
labor and face serious problems for the 
future in connection with the shifting 
of labor from one community to an- 
other. Because these are problems, not 
only of the individuals in an industry, 
but of the industry as a whole, the in- 
dustry should organize and act in the 
common interest. These are problems 
not only of business but also for the 
Government because it is essential to 
the winning of the war that the indus- 
trial life of the country be maintained 





PATENTEL 


N THE SUPERCONE we have - successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains more material than any style of 


ae , i. ; in sound condition. package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
(2) were purchased by (me or us) “Furthermore the Gover ; progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
under a guaranty that they were pro- SErmeranuts _ perrennee heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. 
duced or manufactured in a mill, can- Procure war materiats and supplies in The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
nery, workshop, factory, or manufac- the vast quantities required, needs the possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
turing establishment in which within 30 @4vice and assistance of men having net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
days prior to the removal of such prod- thorough acquaintance with each in- to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound. 
therefrom no children under the age dustry. Also the Government is con- A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 


of 14 years were employed or permitted fronted with great problems in connec- Sor COREE SONG, SHCMNENG Swentcr yare. 

to work, nor children between the ages tn with the regulation of prices and 

of 14 years and 16 years were employed ‘distribution and to avoid unnecessary 

= or permitted to work more than eight ‘i™terference with business, needs at its 

= hours in any day or more than six days service the practical knowledge and ex- 

in any week, or after the hour of 7  Perience which could be furnished by 
lock p. m. or before the hour of 6 Such committees.” 


2 o'clock a. m. It is thought, according to the bulle- 
: (Name and place of business of pro- tin, that such war service committees 
ducer or manufacturer or dealer.)” might undertake the following: 


1. To assemble accurate information 


MAY CONTROL JUTE with respect to the facilities of the in- 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 





dustry, the possibilities of expansion or 
Government Reported Considering Regu- the readjustment of plants and equip- 


= lation of Prices ment to meet the ever increasing re- 
port from Washington is to the ef- quirements of the Government. 
fect that the Food Administration is 2 


2. To arrange for the gathering of 
figures as to cost of production in the 
industry including conditions which 
were changing the cost of production. 


taking steps to control the jute and sisal 
ness of the United States in the at- 
tempt to regulate prices paid by the 


= farmer. It _is , scaees that, 7 sale In this respect the committee would fur- 
! determined by members of the in- pnich to the Government information 
dustry may be arranged. 


which would prevent avoidable hardship 


e export of jute bags and bagging in the business by Government regula- 


the United States is at present pre- 


: tion of prices or distribution. 

vented on account of the stringent re- as . ae s 
“3 ts te oe ee Te 3. To act with-the Priority Commit- 

ions of the Exports Administrative F s ; 7 : 
; et tee of the War Industries Board which 

d. Jute, it is stated, has been added tablishi aol ; th 
5 ca . a4 2 . is establishing principles governing the 

e list of prohibited articles, all ap- i a i = 2 I P ic 8 ; 8 ‘ 
Bs . . ‘ oO aterials in transporta- 
plications being passed on by the Admin- G@JS'710U ge arti a ‘of eer ees 
. . ‘ » order in which various 
istration Board in accordance with an ton and te order in a ones 





agreement that no re-exportation will be — “TT - be produced bem es- 
permitted, except to allied territory. tributed. The work of the Priorities 
is intimated that the Government Committee calls for an immense or- 
license all dealers in these products ganization and the quick adjustment of 
United States and fix a reasonable ‘dustry to the demands of the priority 


sHop [EESONA Mark 


AA 


\\ 


Mi 


t, thereby controlling and regulating system. A war See U Ne committee rep- L WINDING = 
tl rice paid for binder twine, bags and resenting an entire industry can be ol = 
ing. It is claimed that the au- Seat value in dealing with _ Priority z 
ties regard the advance on binder uestions with relation to that industry. 
s as unreasonable 4. New facilities are being created 


: and there is great shifting of labor 
RLINGTON, Vt. The plant of the from one section of the country to an- 
n City Cotton Co. suffered a loss other. War service committees could 

ut $5,000 bv fire offer suggestions regarding the use of 


COMPANY, BOSTON 


sell EOORAURVRL AU 
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SIMPLICITY—SPEED— PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Room 601, Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 


Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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existing facilities or the employment of 
abor in districts of the country where 
needed after the war. 

5. These committees should be ready 
it all times to meet with any of the 
Departments of the Government when- 
their advice is desired, to discuss 

uestions affecting the industry raised 

y the war needs the Government. 
The committees might also, on their 

wn initiative, present to the Govern- 

rent questions which call for consid- 
ration, and might from time to time 
uggest on behalf of the industry how 
rders and material can be distributed 

) the best advantage, and with the least 
isturbance to existing or prospective 
onditions. 

It is important, the bulletin points 
ut, that meetings for the selection of 

ar service committees be held at the 
arliest possible moment. It was the 
nanimous vote of the Atlantic City 
onvention that the Chamber of Com- 
ierce of the United States be requested 
to bring to the attention of all indus 
rial interests the need of prompt action 
nd give its aid in every possible way 
in the formation of committees. 

In selecting the war service commit- 
tees the bulletin emphasizes the follow- 


mo: 


\—All branches of the industry 
should be represented on the committee, 
whether members of a trade organiza- 
tion or not. 

B—It is important that the committee 
hould include representatives of some 

the smaller units of the industry as 
well as the larger. 

C—To be in a position to render ef 
ficient service, the committee should 
ot necessarily be made up of the presi 
lents of the largest units of the busi- 
of the best men, but 
hould contain men of recognized abil 

who have a thorough knowledge of 


ver 


of 


ness 


or known 


he important details of the industry, 
particularly costs, specifications and 
lume of production. Where the in 


lustry is widely scattered and different 


problems exist in different sections, it 
important to have the different sec 
ms of the country represented, but 


ffort should be made to appoint a com 
ittee which can be readily assembled 
r committee meetings. 
D—Sub-committees of the important 
ranches of the industry should be ap- 
inted to with the 
rvice committee wherever possible 


co-operate war 


TEXTILE MILLS OF BRAZIL 
There are parts of Brazil which may 
some day become the New England of 
South America, so far as textile manu- 
facturing enterprise and development 
are concerned, for some of the mills in 
the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro and S. 
Paulo among the most finely 
equipped for spinning and weaving cot- 
mn. Up to the outbreak of the war 
itton spinning and weaving had made 
good progress. Of course, with the out- 
reak of war all calculations as to the 
oney market were upset and work on 
ills, then in course of construction had 
be abandoned During the past 
velve months, however, there has been 
better trade in the Brazilian markets, 
hough foreign manufacturers do not 
t understand that they must fulfill the 
quirements of the customer. 
Nearly all the spinning and weaving 
oms in the Brazilian textile mills are 
id out on an elaborate plan and fur- 
shed with English machinery. In 
gard to the manner in which the lay- 
it has been planned, particularly as to 
space allowed between each ma- 
tine, there are few mills which excel 
em. Attached to the factories are 
uses and schools for the families of 
e work people, laid out, in some cases, 
1 a model plan. 


are 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ENEMY TRADING RULES 


Agreement to Be Signed by Exporters 
Shipping to Foreign Branches 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 15. 
The War Trade Board, created by the 
Executive Order signed by the President 
on October 12, 1917, has drawn up the 
following agreement, to be signed by 
exporters when shipping to their own 

branches in foreign countries: 

In consideration of the issuance to us 
of the license or licenses for which ap- 
plication is pending before the War 
Trade Board, permitting shipment to 
us or to branch houses or agencies in 
countries other than the United States, 
we do he reby represent, 


declare and 


agree as follows 

1. That none of the articles contained 
in any of the shipments for the licensing 
of which applications are pending, will 
be directly or indir¢ ctly re-exported, or 
sold, transferred or delivered, either in 
their present or 
trary to the 
tained. 


2. Neither we nor any of our branches 


any other form, con- 


engagement herein cecn- 


or agencies are now engaged in export- 
ing, re-exporting, selling, trading or 
doing business contrary to the terms of 
this engagement; and we declare that 
during the continuance of the present 
war we and none of our branches or 
agencies will export, re-export, sell, 
trade or do business, directly or indi- 
rectly, with any enemy or 
as herein defined, to wit: 
(a) per 
sons residing in any country or ally of 
any country, with which the United 
States is at war, including any territory 
occupied by the military or naval forces 


enemy ally 


Persons or associations of 


of such enemy or enemy ally nation. 

(b) Any such persons or associations 
residing outside of the United States 
and doing business within such enemy 
or ally of enemy territory. 

(c) Corporation incorporated in any 
country or ally of any country with 
which the United States is at war, in 
cluding territory occupied by the mili 
tary or naval 
enemy ally 


forces of such enemy ot 

(d) Corporations incorporated in any 
country except the United States 
doing business within enemy ol! 


country or territory. 


and 


such 
enemy ally 

(e) The Government of nation 
or ally of any nation with which the 
United States is at War, or any political 
or municipal subdivision thereof, or 


any 


any 
officer, official, agent or agency thereof. 

(f) Such other persons, natives, citi- 
zens or subjects of any country or ally 
of any country with the United 
States is at war (other than citizens of 
the United States) wherever resident o1 
doing business, as may by any Presiden 
tial proclamation be included within the 
term “ enemy.’ 

(3) And we engage not to sell or de 
liver, dire ctly o1 indirectly, or trade, ol 


which 


engage in the doing of any business with 
enemies or enemy allies, as herein de 
fined, or tor or on account of, or on 
behalf of, any such enemy or enemy 
allies during the continuance of the 
present war. And this engagement and 
declaration includes all exporting, trad 


ing and doing business and shall not be 
construed as limited to the goods ot 
articles described in the pending appli 


cation for licens¢ 

(4) No sales 
the articles constituting 
shall be made without having first ob 
tained the written approval of the 
United States Consul at the place wher¢ 
such sale or delivery is to be made. 

(5) This is a obligation 
upon our part and shall apply without 
further agreement to all future ship- 
ments 


or deliveries of any of 
such shipments 


continuing 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, hment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 


Dogless altac 


Samples and prices on request. 
Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 





SUPERIOR QUAUTY 


Knit Goods Finishing Machine 
TYPE F 


\ new Machine for 
and Finishing Knitted 
the same operation 

Effects an immediate 
labor and power with a 
final softness that is amazing 

Write for small samples of actual goods 
showing “ before” and “ after. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 66 Mill Street 
BOSTON OFFICE ORANGE, MASS. 


70 KILBY STREET 


Scouring, [ulling, 
Fabrics—all during 


time, 
ind 
users 


saving of 
‘lofty 
new 


19 
feel 





=< THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 
One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms— 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 





PROMPT SERVICE AUTOMATIC 


RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


FULL 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MUU INU 


CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works, Bennington, Vt. 


DONNANMNUA IOAN TL 


DOOD 20 LOTT 


” 
di 


Spring and 1 Seneca for 

Latch Needle Ez i Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Knitting Machinery eb eg 8 Shirt Cuffs 

is oS | ee Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 


JUUUULIOQIUUCE LU UAE TT 


DIU NOREOEOLO 


UIUC 


Circular and Flat a = aly Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Spring and Latch A\e\ PY Piilding Machines 
NEEDLES ea) @ Os Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


e, 
Rib Top Machine 
E 


Representative: G. H. ROGERS, 838 Lancaster St., Albany, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bidg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave 


l 


Weare not merely builders 
of dryers. We are creat- 
ive specialists. 


Our engineering department ,is capable 
and always ready to design, dryers to 
meet your own particular requirements 
and for any kind of material. 


HC AOUASSENUN NCA TANNA OUTSET UTA 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
tion for every class of textile manu- 
lacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—aAll silk 
and silk mixed goods, 


HNMVMSUOGTUNIOATUGE ANA 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


see ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
a” Lytton Bldg. 


Printing—Surface and warp printing 
WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Dundee Lake, N.J, 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Howard Bldg. 


BUTI SUESOO ATTUNED 


CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
H. G. Mayer, 


we 
Realty Bldg. 
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“Load and Look” 
AMERICAN 


KRON SCALES 


AUTOMATIC SPRINGLESS 


eT SN 








Tare Beam 
for automatic 
deduction of 
tare weight. 






All Metal 
ALL TYPES 


Construction 
ANY CAPACITY 
Save Time 
Save Labor 
Save Money 


Write for catalog and complete information 








American Kron Scale Co. 
428 East S3rd St., New York 
Southern Office—405 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Other branches in principal cities 


LUAU A ge 


& 


SCOTT | 
TESTERS 


STRENGTH AND ELONGATION OF 


Yarn, 
Thread, 
Twine, 
Cordage, 
Rope, 
Wire, 
Chain, 
Cloth, 
Fabric, 
Webbing, 
Leather, 
Rubber, 


etc. 


Adaptable 
to any 
standard. 


Send for 


catalogue 
No. 3 





Used by Governmental Depts. 
manufacturers ali over 
the world. 


and 


io aiiliit 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


TEXTILE 


Liberty Bond Notes 
Andrew Adie, president of the United 
States Worsted Co., subscribed for 
$1,000,000 of Liberty Bonds for this 
company, and took an_ additional 
$1,000,000 for himself and for several 
mills controlled by him. 


The Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, 
Me., have subscribed to $100,000 of Lib- 
erty Bonds; the William Carter Co., 


Needham 
and the 


Heights, Mass., to $200,000, 
International Cotton Mills, 


> 
»OS- 


ton, to $250,000. The subscription of 
the Androscoggin Mills equals 10 per 
cent. of its capital stock 


textile ma 
subscribed to a 


Bonds 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, 
chinery, Boston, has 


half-million dollars of Liber 


Medical Supply Awards 


lhe following awards were made last 
week by the Surgeon-General of the 
\rmy for furnishing supplies 

W. H. Duval & Co., New York—62, 


500 blankets, 66 x 8&4 inches, $346,875; 


delivery, 5,000 in October, 10,000 in No 


ember, 10,000 in December, 12,500 in 
January, 12,500 in February and 12,500 
in March 
Lowell Textile Co., North Chelms 
ford, Mass., 30,000 dozen union hand 
towels, 18 x 36 inches, $3.50 per dozen; 
total, $105,000 
John T. Hickey, Philadelphia, 50,000 
wool blankets, $6.10; total, $305,000 
Frede rick H Nadler, New York, 
2,000 cotton comforters, 66 x 90 inches, 
$3.7075 each; total, $7,415 
Navy Awards 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 18—The follow 
ing awards have been made by the 


Bureau of Supplies and 
bids opened Oct. 9: 


on 18 


Accounts, on 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
5,000 yards cotton checks, $39,900 
H. H. Rice Corporation, on 185,000 yards 
cotton checks, $42 550: on 85,000 vards, 
$19,550. W. H. Duval & Co., on 320,000 
yards of blue overcoat lining, flannel, 
$172,000. Converse, Stanton & Co., on 
250,000 yards 36-inch blue overcoat lin 


ing, flannel, 44¢., a1 125,000 yards 
of the same, 45c. 


id on 





Textile Patents 
(Continued from page 131) 
suction-creating means. The suction 


hox, 1, is preferably formed by two sec 
tions which may be readily taken apart 
for cleaning. The slots, 4, are narrow, 
as shown, with curved ends, 5, and are 
distributed over the portion of the plate 
intended to be traversed by the cloth 
The slots at one side of the transverse 
center of the plate are diverged with 
reference to the slots at the opposite sid« 
and the direction in which cloth is passed 
over the plate. This arrangement is said 
to be advantageous, inasmuch as the suc- 
tion causes the cloth to protrude into 
the slots, and by reason of the travel of 
the cloth it will be forced to follow the 
slots and thereby stretching in width will 
be brought about 

It is essential that the slots, 4, be very 
narrow, and also that the slots be pro 


vided with the rounded or concave end 
walls, 5, before referred to. The nar 
rowness of the slots is practically ad 
vantageous, as it precludes the forma 
tion of water marks in the cloth if for 
any reason the passage of the cloth is 
interrupted for a short period. This is 


fact that 
arranged 
area of the plate. 

end walls, 5, are advan- 
tageous because they avoid the possibil 
ity of the cloth being drawn into and 
caught by any portions of the slot walls, 
as is the case when the slot walls 


chide angular corners 


to the 
closely 


also due, in 
the narrow 


a measure, 

slots are 

throughout the 
The concave 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 


nem 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


separ- 








% TOY «hl elCOUMY. 
SWEATER MACHINE Established 1846 
i 
LUUUUU AAS 40U0LLAADSLARENANALOUROEREONDASAQSHAAREABENAMAN gD ERRENDN TONAL) 9N RL LLANAAD URAL SUULUUERNRRSAALL UAT NLD SUNAHARA eA ect 
THE USERS ARE SATISFIED 
More than 3000 of ’em. Their experience 
with 


The Union 
Button Sewing Machine | 


is worth looking into. Send for list of users 


and Samples. 
FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 





245 Seventh Ave. NEW YORK 
Phone Farragut 8820 
394 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON 


hone Fort Hill t511 


Agents in the Principal Cities 
/ WOOT OVALE AALS AESATT LONE ATAU OM ERR GAMUMAMKAMAA NEMA AA ANU NNETUNNNNNNNNETANNNNNRONAD NNN ReMANO NTT TINY YE 


‘The New Bedford Textile School 


ium A001) AN AU Ue NARADA Ee TT 


ed in New 





n Bu rd B ay, ar tr la i f fin t 
fabri n tt yuntry 
Three year diploma courses in the followi ibiect Cotto Manufacturing i 
Designing Text Chemist Dy nd F Seam H y | 
Latch Needle Underwear Knitting e E é Mech ica W A 
chine shop practice, steam and electrica ngineeriy \ ip} t 
riven in connection with the bove cour 
Special horter cour in the ibove i} for which certifi« 
irranged by students desiring them 
Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical I i 
Eighteenth vear Miuny graduate f ing remunerative positior of trust 
ponst liity 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the sehool 
William E. Hatch, A.M., President and Manager 
will LATTE | 


cuT YOUR SHIPPING COST 


“." DIAGRAPH 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINE 
(Bullt to Last a Lasiness Lifetime) 


Do away with tedious hand lettering with brush 
or crayon. Abolish needless delays and losses that 
result when printed labe tags are torn off in 
transit. 

Millions of tons of the World's shipping includ- 
ing that of the British Government, Uncle Sam and 
shippers large and small everywhere is handled 
quicker, better and cheaper by nearly 20,000 DIA- 
GRAPH Stencil Cutting Machines, 


There's a size exactly suited to your needs. Try it at our en- 
tire risk and expense. Write for valuable information to-day 


THE DIAGRAPH COMPANY 2117 Clinton Street 


ST. LOUIS, U. S.A. 


TEXTILE SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES 
We carry a large stock and give prompt delivery 
COPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS 


Repairing our Specialty 
119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 






sis or 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Pi 
oy AMES CARUUMAI M004 ENA seems avec geese tanta taeutas cutee cuts 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


iq 0gn vO CAN000 cA8gN0HEELAA NU AEAnA EEE UURENGNNGABRSENOOUAESTUUUASANAEDN NST AMOUENTECLUUUETOOAGAEDADE ABE ENATON TN ANE ETERL STUARTS LTTE TAT ATA SOREN VTE DOHA TTT SETHE 


we" P RN INDICATES THE STRAIN IN LBS. 
THAT ONE INCH OF CLOTH WILL 
STAND. 


UNA CET TET PEE EE 





peeve LELAND CAL A 


TRADE 


NSY | m4 


CLOTH- TESTER 


Maximum pull, 80 Ib. 
PRICE $20 NET F.O.B. New York 


The Shuttle Machine Co. 
18 East 17th Street NEW YORK 








TEXTILE 
- 
FABRICS 


COMMISSION COMBING 


Worsted 


A wide and @ Cotton 


complete range 


of 


YARNS 


suitable for all require- 
ments 


WORSTED 
TOPS 


Boston New York 


COTTON Philadelphia 


WORSTED 


7 Chicago 
MERINO 


ALMA MSTA ALT LAAT 


‘DIRECT ' TO CONSUMER Cotton Cares of all Descriptions 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


Cc. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; Brown 
= Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta Mfg. Co.; Belton Yarn Mills 


Sail LN LETTE VOCOTESEEE C01 FOUND GATT TTTGALGN A SLL, TEETER VATSAATONUT NAOT ETEREMSCOT EG OMUMMCTTCNTTT A UOTMDTETOT TASCA LETOCO CGE SNUG COUT COONEY TG COTY TEC TTTSOEOTECODC NOUS CELIO VOUT CGT GTi ATH 
SALAAM MALU URAL AL LAAN MS RM A 


T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 


Ea LULU TETRA TERME LATHAM 
LULA gE A AREY Yt 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PS UU Le 


Sw Deal Direct With the Mill 
SFT Spy COLUMBUS, 
NNING 


Represented b 
High Grade 
WEAVING 
YARNS 


and KNITTING 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


SAA 


LS UN ET 
t F 


5 


313 Mariner & Merchants Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


well Cotton Mills No. 1 


) DIRECT 


{ 


WORLD 


DATTA 


LAA 


TVs QUOATOTTEAETODSOTENENATNN TOUT ETO ESETONENAYELELATUY EOTUETONTCOO NNT ceTeNANETUNN yD rea OOTETCNTUNN NT ven yy eveRY ry TTEEDT ETH Le 


AAALAC APPA AE EA 


LOWELL YARN CO. 


Peerless Mfg. Co. : 


Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C »SELLING., Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
gongs Mfg. Co. } AGENTS 3 Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 


5S. M.8 Rane st Vice-I “ Wi 2nd V Pres | R. Ross, Se & Treas 


| SPINNING 36's to 80's Combed iiadion 36 to 60’s Carded Peeler single and ply, 


any Twist Cones, Skeins, Warps and Tubes. 
osmium nvvnemuatenatv MUANGUANEREUUAcTONGtgTeNnyNH een eeaeaeTen eee eTT TNT ONT NNceTNNTTTNN NNN eee eT UT 


HA 


UOTELENTN ETT VET ATT 


att 


CMAN ATR AS MR rg 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { For Moolen Mills } 


a specialty 
(PRL ADOPURMAA SOFA AA ASTIN MUREUDAENENTT ODOT ONE ETT NET CETTGMANETT TENT TOERTT TATTOO TTT TTT AT 


ALBERT RAU & CO.,. 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS. 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Thedehn F 


291 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 


SUUUUUAEU REET 


Sundae Co. 


Broadway, New York 


American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns 
Both Natural and Mercerized 


NUETTTUTTHTTMA TATE 


l q I UUNSOUTNTETES ATTA ETENA TENET ENA TTTN TTT TTLLA NT 
A ALA dd A A A RAMA RO LMS RANMA LAAN EMMY N SAEED 


SAUNUUGDENTTNNN NTN PENT NTN eM MTT TEN: 


HAMBURGER 


SULPHUR BLACK 


ind 


BLENDED YARNS 


Foster CONES—Universal TUBES 
GEORGIA For Knitting and Weaving 


AND THROUGH AGENTS—SINGLE YARNS, 6's-20's 


COTTON MILLS 


COLUMBUS - 
SELL DIRECT 


UA AU | 1. 


TTT 


4 AMLLAMINN ADE MOURA EUALORESEEDAT TUS AE SEEN ARTG AMAURY As CTT ETTNS oA) | STN CQ ASESUNURSNET YO EMALTEL OTE OTN EEOETEOPETYOMETORTOTON OT OMT eyes TvTTOT OT NUT STOORUGED  TROYSVRDSVONOUOT UO OTe sUrOTEOT ET CIT ETSNy OTT TOTITOESEO SD TTITEONATUOTTD EVEN): = 


UT. J. PORTER & SONS. 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of all classes of 


| Catton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Sinai: | 
119 South Fourth Street, ee 


OTETERTULETTELETETETT 
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{ 
ee 
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SINGLE WARPS. 


QUOTATIONS 
! ; — —45 
The following quotations have been compiled 2 ea tae ie 
in Boston. b—46 
COTTON YARNS. —— 
EASTERN PEELERS. TWO-PLY 
CONES. 
c Sombed. 


6 5 59 
48 


Carded. 


WARPS 


BE8. siaeacas _— 
26s 
SRO ccdas ce 
COB. ccccce —_ 


AND TU 


—49 
—50 
—55 


—63 


—49 
—61 
—53 
—64 


49 


‘ 
‘ 
67 
t 


- 61 


3-8s 


and 


(dark), 


ack, 


> 


4-ply 


4-40c. 


d4c. 


CONE 


skeins 
(wh 


and 
ite, 


43c 


tubes, 


(FRAME SPUN). 


BOB. 6000 v0 


268 Extra.— 


40c, 


to 


.); 2-10s and 


1 
SKEINS. 11, 


43 
13 
4 
o™ 
45 


Carded. . S.. 12 


BOR 60 v0.08 54 
30s d card.— 


eee —_ 


—54 
—65 
—66 


109 to Om 02 BO 


carded. 
> 


und 


66 


EASTERN EGYPTIANS. 


SINGLE SKEINS 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


(COMBED). 


Nominal 
..Nominal 
Nominal 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS. 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 
(Carded. ) 


STAPLE COMBINATIONS. 


20—40s... 
20—60s... 
16—80s... 
16—120s.. 


BLENDED, 


2-26s8..... 
2-30s..... 
2-408..... 


BreeGs sxc 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS. 


(Cones or tubes.) 


Combed Peeler. combed Egyptian. 
Ms exvea Nominal 


canes Nominal 

Nomnial 

sen Nominal 

Nominal 

Yominal 

ere Nominal 

00 2-50s...... Nominal 

15 2-60s.. Nominal 
20 
40 


-Nominal 
-Nominal 


soon oe Nominal 
by civ aka Nominal 


—57 


TWO AND 


Nominal 
-Nominal 
Nominal 
-Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


TWO-PLY 


-Nominal 
.Nominal 
....-Nominal 
.....-Nominal 


THREE-PLY 


WAR 


65s. eee 


SeSiacs 


-50s 


MON eo san 


2-70s 
-80s. 


<EINS 


cors 


Carded. 

Nominal 

jhéetheune Nominal 
(Pecan Nominal 
; . Nominal 
isateeeee Nominal 
- Nominal 

(ase SOs Nominal 
Nominal 


COMBED §S 


Single 

ominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


The following quotations 


EA ISI 


Two-ply. 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


(COMBED). 


...Nominal 


Yominal 


...-Nominal 


PS (COMBED). 


... Nominal 


-Nominal 


..-Nominal 


-Nominal 


Combed. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
NominAl 
Nominal 


,AND 


Reverse twist 
thread-yarn. 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


have been com- 


piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 


SOU 


SINGLE 


THERN YARNS 


SKEINS—WARP 


40s 


rWO-PLY SKEINS. 


TWIST. 


SOUTHERN 


2-20s 


2-30s..... 


2-40s.. 


SOUTHERN 


—58 
—58 
—B59 
—59 
—62 


—65 


—43 
—44 
—45 
—46 
—48 


—49 
—61 
—b4 


COMBED SEA ISLAND. 


WARPS AND SKEINS. 


... Nominal 
.Nominal 
Nominal 


....-Nominal 


WARPS, 


2-608...... Nominal 
DCO sss 0%% Nominal 
2-708. ..... Nominal 
3-808....2% Nominal 


»-60s 


SINGLES. 


30s... 


BUG. ss 


50s.. 
60s 
70s 
80s 


SKEINS AND CONES, 


-awne 69 


ok 


1 


COMBED PEELER. 


—70 
—78 
ni 
—93 
00—1 02 
20 
25—1 30 


MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER. 


CONES—(UNGASSED). 


Southern 


Os 


40s 
-44s 
-50s 
»-6§0s 
70s 


Ss 
S 


1 


Yarns 


) 

8 

6 
00 
O06 


40 


Eastern Yarns 


96 


"S08. see 


36s 
40s 
44s 


50s 


70s 


—1 
02—1 
08—1 
10—1 
18—1 
30—1 
44—1 
55—1 
S0—1 
s0—1 


02 
06 
14 
16 
24 
36 
50 
60 
85 
90 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 30s 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%c.; 40s to 50s, 
5i%&c.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, llc. 

Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3¢c.; 
20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 56s, 
5e.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 708 to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, llc. 
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DEMAND FOR KNITTING 
YARNS MARKET FEATURE 


Will Want 


Knitters Yarns for January 
Delivery—Buying of Weaving Yarns 


Confined to Actual Requirements 

The most active part of the yarn mar- 
ket is that comprising knitting yarns. 
Knitters have been liberal purchasers 
on a few counts for comparatively 
nearby delivery, and these have been 
confined almost entirely to those manu- 
facturers who have Government orders. 
The counts most in evidence have been 
30s single cones, as well as 14s and 16s. 
The volume of business on these three 
numbers has exceeded in poundage 
practically all of the other knitting yarn 
counts on the market. Another fea- 
ture of this trade is that demand has 
been for prompt delivery. As soon as 
Government received at- 
tempt is cover on the yarn 
necessary. 
KNITTERS’ 


orders are 
made to 
STATUS PRECARIOUS 

In spite of the liberal purchases in- 
stanced, knitters are not buying gener- 
ally. They claim they have done little 
or nothing on the next fall season and 
that in view of fairly large stocks on 
hand and the possibility of goods that 
are not wanted by the Government be- 
ing taken rather slowly by the civilian 
trade, they are not anxious to pro- 
vide ahead. It is doubtful whether on 
the average knitters have enough yarn 
to carry them through to the first of 
the year. This being the case it is not 
likely that when this yarn has been ab- 
sorbed they will close down their mills. 
As a matter of fact, the majority are 
willing to admit that they will need a 
very sizeable aggregate of yarn for 
January delivery. In other words, where 
the knitter was in the habit of placing 
contracts for nine months ahead he has 
changed his tactics so as to conform 
very closely to the character of buying 
done on weaving yarns. In other words, 
his purchases are not carrying him 
ahead more than three months on an 
average. As a consequence, dealers are 
contending that if this policy of enter- 
ing the market and providing a com- 
paratively short distance ahead for re- 
quirements is continued it will 
more violent fluctuations. 


mean 


WEAVING YARNS SPOTTY 

Civilian trade cuts comparatively little 
figure in the operations of buyers, al- 
though as far as duck yarn is con- 
cerned there is little activity in this di- 
rection. Buying is spasmodic and con- 
fined only to actual requirements. At 
the moment little yarn is held by spin- 
ners. The upward jump of raw cotton 
enabled them to get rid of any surplus 
they had on hand, at the same time 
making it possible to name figures that 
were more favorable than the general 
market run. This demand from dealers 
practically absorbed any surplus that 
existed, as well as enabling the spinner 
to operate his plant ahead 

There is absolutely no 
prices, one to the 
time. On singel instance, 
with the two num- 
bers trade is almost at a standstill. Buy- 
ers are not operating on this class of 
yarn and consequently figures bear no 
relation to ply yarns. Various buyers 
of weaving yarns report their demand 
as restricted in the extreme, as far as 


relation of 
other at the 
warps, for 


present 


exception of one or 


civilian business goes, and the only 
movement that is of moment comes 
from those who are operating their 


looms on Government requirements. 


QUOTATIONS & REPORTS 





TEXTILE 





LIMITED BUSINESS 


High 


Yarns at 


Cotton Prices Check 
Trading 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17.—Inquiries ar¢ 

the main object of interest apparently 


s, but the trouble 
resulting 


this week in ¢ 
is there is a 


tton varn 


lack of business 


Last week, several houses reported 
rather a fair business, but just now, ac 
tivity seems to have been cut off as far 


as trading of any consequence 
Spinners have been pushing 


upward, until 


goes. 
prices ever 
level 


they are now at a 


which checks all chance of closing the 
deal, as buyers state they are absolutely 
unable to meet these figures. Prices are 


basis. 


hardly 


definite 


know 


without any Dealers say 


they do not where they 


stand, and all prices have to be taken up 
with the spinner. Salesmen, therefore, 
have little chance to close deals on their 


communi- 
cate with headquarters, while the inquiry 
at the usually brings such a 
high quotation the sale falls through. 
Dealers that civilian business 
is decidedly limited as Government busi- 
ness forms the activity, 
and this, in turn, is confined to three or 
four numbers. Under such conditions 
business must needs be very limited. 


own responsibility, but must 


spinners 
also state 


main source of 


WEAVERS POOR INTEREST 

Local 
showing interest of any 
this trade, with the exception 


mills engaged on Government 


weaving mills have not been 
consequence in 
varns for 
of those 
work. Therefore, these yarns have been 
very dull, although spinners are still ad- 
their prices. For example, 20s 
two-ply warps are reported “ dead,” with 
occasional sales out of stock lots here 
and there, around 44c.; spinners are ask- 
ing 48 to 50c.; 


being quote d 


vancing 


30s two-ply warps ar 
around 55c., and have 
sold at 52c. and less; 60s two-ply warps 
re held at 65c. or thereabouts. There 
has been a good demand for 10s five 
ply at 44 to 45c. for cartridge 
belts and other narrow-woven 
military equipment. Manufacturers of 
insulating wire are being seriously handi- 
capped because of their inability to get 
supplies of copper, and as a consequence 
several requests for held-up deliveries 
are reported, which is said to be a most 
unusual situation. Low prices reported 
on the trade are usually due to the re 
selling of scattered stock lots held by 
manufacturers. For example, with spin- 
ners asking 48%c. and thereabouts for 
20s two-ply tubes, a stock lot was picked 
up at 45c., and this situation is by no 
means uncommon in the market to-day 


APPARENTLY 


around 


KNITTERS COVERED 


Up-state knitting manufacturers are 
reported fairly well engaged. New busi- 
ness has not been so ple ntiful on under 
wear for next spring, but duplicate busi 
ness has continued in very good volume. 
A scarcity of half-hose, fine gauge ho- 


siery and ribbed goods offers good 
chance for business in that trade. Most 
knitters are believed to be covered up 
until January, and several have bought 
ahead 1 - to March, but the general dis 
positic is to avoid heavy purchases 
aad except to cover actual sales 


Therefore business the other 


dip in yarn prices was 


booked. 
week during the 
rather good, but now it has become scat- 
tered owing to further 

prices. However, the same 
regards stock lots appl Report 
has it that many mills up the state have 


advances in 
position as 
rT S he . 


stock lots of frame spun yarn ranging 
from 10s to 16s, which they will resell 
at low prices. Spinners are asking 45 
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YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, Also Cops, Cones, 
Knitt ng, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 











Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 





AQUVRALS ULE TUL REA EAA PUTT 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co. Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


ihilin 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 3 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


UUDUUHUDANLOEATUOADOCLL ATA OUEL EON AUNOAT EHD ATT EAA TAA AAUALAMEET HUNT TTA aan m 
QLUULLLUU CLANS ALIAS ASL ARAL RM 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


= 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


PTTL LULU eR 
uu LILA LAMAR ASDA 


Cotton Yarns 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ONLY 


WRITE FOR GEO. B. PFINGST, 519 BOURSE BLDG. 


STOCK LIST PHILA., PA. 


SE MVeTOUUNNAT NANT HTT eMN NAN LANNENNATNNNAT NA ANNAUENUTNATAETGUETNANENANAA EAGT LSUUONATOCONTOUEOTAUENOOUETOO CeO ALENNOUU ENOL eNNATeNvaTecneveeey ca reee ery ens eTend eeeeTeveTaT eve TeenedeneTTrvnTT ner Teer TT evveyeyT Tv TOTTvTTUTeNOTTeeeTTeTeyTeTTT TEND ae 
(QUUDAMLURANMDUA LAD UDALUUUSLUUAQAASQI RSMAS LD QALY 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


“cM METHUEN TT TTT TT tint NOTE ETO TTT 
TET 








IAAT 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA = 
HOVUETOSETveercuev even erec serv aeeaareraarnrsetcertan 
HUUUUQEUUUGSUQENUUERLLLE AGUA MEAN 


3 
3 
4 








FUCETOVULETENEGENTNET TUTTE TN NTTON NTE TUTTECUATT TTT TTT 
PTT 
















SATNAV ENTE TTT TTT 


AVRO UALS MUL 


HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS = y 4% 


WEAVING 


sun NHL FYTTUVOTUTeUTTPNOOTTFUVVTUOUTVUVIFUOUT TOPO TOCOOTTVOHTTPVO TOGO UUUITULL IHG HLTHULL TCU OLLIE LULL CLULELL LULL LLCO OALoe ULL LOLA OAc UH NtAT 


“STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY | 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY us 


_ Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. ee te 


 vunqmmnenmememnemnmnrnmieteneennenenesmmnennnnneeec NUTUETVNNTERTTUETUTEAGUGRTETYONTTENONUNONNONOQIOOOvOOTNODONOOVOTEVOOOTONOVU NTO OTUCvVOTOTVSTOUEOTUOOCCOUHETTTTNTOrOOOveTToN 
RE LUSUUULLSUANESUCLLU1 2000 MATS AR OD STDS NALA NN 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Qualities 


1 ,VRST YARN OURS ED MEASLANAO UES ATOEUTVACOOAMMAA TATA ANTNENENA AMOUNT E GAN EGT ENN TUTTI TTT ATTA TTT HONIYULSTUTENNOOETTTNTCONTOTOTTOOOONOOONY aS TTUCOOTONONOTUVPNTOCOOTTOUA TD 
prersnceenrverrrvrerevvevrvecrvusvvevevvvvayroveuevvevvvrcpervegpaorev OUUTUCUUHSUTHTUCUEUUULLOOO HU QUUULUULLDEAALUULLUDO URNA LAS LALA0 LALA 2000 ASS ALALE ALARA SMO Ag TLR 


J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 
a — HUSUUUULALULLUUOLINUUESSUCNCVOLULOUGSAUUERAN CAUSES ee LNVUWUNLUARUSOISUASUNMLSOULUGQLUOLU001000 00000 00000E UNO” 


KNITTING 





Tin _ ARRAN ERETOD! 


Sales Agents: 
A.G. THATCHER’ W.H. THATCHER 


ULLAL LEU A A ad 


SNAIL 





OUP MMT ATT AGRE ET CS 


a 
2 
3 
5 
ful 


LLL 


= CHUTUTTETTUTUTUTENTTA TOGA TTTRAUTTOUOTUETOOOE TMs = sab ALEDULNY 


TUUULLLI 


~ EWING. THOMAS. “CONVE ERTING “Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and Ali Colors. 


MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING _ YARNS 
ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


es ERCERIZIN,, 
















ov 


H.S.RICH &CO. DYEING WIND Nop 
and CONES _ 
COTTON YARNS BLEACHING TUBES. | 


SKEIN YARNS POMPRET ST 


GERALD CooPER_ PROVIDENCE.R! 


#$0-152 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE,R.I, 


















We Have Always the 


Brightest of y ARNS 


L_oftiest 


Do You Want Them? 
ASK US 
Combed and Carded 


10s to 50s 














Single and Plies. All Forms 





OFFICE: 


$14 Lafayette Bidg. SELL DIRECT baetieeteetae. Pe 


Philadelphia 













BOGER “» CRAWFORD 


Main Office and Factory 
E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA., ?\ 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. 


MANUFACTURERS *% DEALERS 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Plain and Colors 








Mercerizing —- Bleaching —_ Gassing — Coning and Tubing for trade 







us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming and 
splicing threads for hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers. Accurate color matching. Prompt 
deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 


nt " HTT rerererssrreryrereepea reer vere rreyrper rT HMM m . 
HUA UA MT ANAM AA AAA Se 


THE a Si; MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR Fe a se 


Manufacturers of 


3 
Gi he high 
/MERCERIZED © %0N ¥ARNS est, 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
B > g , a 
| NOVELTY YARNS Seucte,teureessant COTTON WARPS 2x,.tenms, Jacke 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


AAATOOEEAELITUALA COTA ETNATENONNNMANETNN ANANDA TAA SVNNNTTN ANAT TETEN NOT eNTNENEEN CATON OTT TU TeeTTTTNNTUUUTUEeNENONONOTUOCENeDOOOTOErTeMENPOMAATOOOUOSVOETOOOOOTATANECONOOTOTUOTOeNTT eC TTTTeeTeeeeNeNOOTTOUTeNeTTOOOT TOT 
EUUUUICUUU( LAVAL C11 LAU) UAAQ OAL COR E01 APRS G0 APSE ELEANOR URGED UY CENA LOT COLTER TREN REPRE OEP” 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, 'crervcca «Bout 


yers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns > 
Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 
A044 04004 Aa] rageeTennNN, 
(WLIO USUAL LUA REELS LA LEANER NEARER aneeenaganeeegneeeaoceneta 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 
GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
(Established 1856) 
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SMUT HULSLNNTUNLARLAENNE 


© SPUUEUELDEOTOUESTSA VENTS ETN ATTY ET Ta 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


seooorny Bae 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
Bleaching and Winding 


OEM geo 2 le aan oo Samples Submitted on Request 
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"O. S. HAWES @ BRO.| 


" FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4n5 NOMbERs 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
uaustrvnognerevonunaneesagnesunecnasanertanvgcanssngraasirvanyssuveoegrnnvenraeeacnnaranneenversvenecgreennrvereeneenereareeaenaanetaqiserrenerenereneenerrreeeoeeaMeoecereeeaernoeeece a 
JUNUENLLSSSALEGAA LLIN LALLLSUL AL Lu4cn Ua Ut QU AEEULER UGE UUUALAGELANGRU MAULANA 


"SOLWAY I DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Poor Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton .Yarns, Warps 
or r Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


UTSTANT INNATE ATENUOCHOPTONA NTT ANE TTT nm arn nt 
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~ NATIONAL ‘PAPER TUBE a 
Yalknet PAPER TUBES 
Lena and Armat Sts. ern ee Pa. 


Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 
and Embroideries 
Lightweight Specisiey 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, Mansfield, Mass. 
MYRICK & RICE, Agents, 320 Broadway, New York 


PU 


| Sestiiaen: Balance ‘cae Textile Scales : 


Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

. Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian Beck- 
er, Inc., analytical balan- 
ces. 





Style No. 5010 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


Factory: Pacific Coast Branch; Main Office; 
147 Eighth St. ll City, N. J. 49 California St., San Franciseo, Cal. 92 Reade St., New York City 
ideale sataeeatianatiie 


TANTS PETTY 


TESTING APPARATUS 


Fo 


YARNS wl CLOTH 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


| ALFRED SUTER 
—_ 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Direct Varn Numbering Scale 
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BE PREPARED 


for Warm Weather by Installing 


PURO J 


NMS 
Makes for Efficiency 
No Loss of Time or Money 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 
39 Main Street, HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 












We have 
a large stock 
of new cotton yarn 
at very low prices. 
Perfect goods both nat- 
ural and dyed. 







George L. Fales 


309 Dean St. 
Providence 
RIL 







DS 


A T AP_- 
BELT FO a bor a 
UNIVERSAL ‘;izin8 sve 
WINDERS or Wie" ewe an 
users of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer this with our full 


indorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its real merit. 


BARBER MFG. CO. “OWELt 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
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_ ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


BLEACHERS OF HOSIERY 

AND YARNS 
Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 

Specialty soft work. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

STUNTTONCITTUUETONSUC AOE nnenTNn nea TTee Teer NarereTen eee Te ATeveTOOveeANTU OTe Tee 

_mneucmumo 
5 ESTABLISHED 1844 

“= BEN]. BUCHLEY’S SON 

= (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk. Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
TLL UTTER PT TORE TTT|Y 
{LUUMESLUGAUDLSLSUIOEUAAOEUAAOAASTAA TAAL SETU SANNA ENNELY 


United States Conditioning 
& Testing Co. 
340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses : 
TMUtreseereaetnserneeerrnnennrneeeeeeeneaeerrverereeneeeaeeveeTeeeeT Here TTeevETOOETTTTEETTN = 


u Hiot TOR BEINT. WORKS. F 


ATUULAAUTNA THN UNA TAGG EA EENLTanviTMNANTTAA AIH 


uM 





Wits 


TEOUETTUTNA TYTN ATUNAEA TO SEOEAENTNTETT 


1 


° FOR PRINT WORKS, 
Elliot 
BLEACHERIES. 
ETC., ETC. 
LLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St,@ 
Worcester, Mass. = 


GI aron s ILS B 
co MILLS, 
Cloth Folder 
Send for circular. 
and Measurer = §¢2¢,{°%,“<s"s" 
vimentin tern 
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to 47c. for 10s, but a stock lot sold at 
42c., with another at 44c. On 16s spin- 
ners are asking around 48c., with 26s 
at about 55 to 57c. On 30s for under- 
wear there has not been so much doing 
lately, but in New York state tying in 
yarn a brisk trade was reported lately, 
with sales reaching as high as 55c. On 
10s southern mule spun, 47c. is noted, 
with no sales at that level; 30s double 
carded stock is held at about 60 to 62c. 
COMBED YARNS FIRM 

Combed yarns have also slackened as 
a result of further advances in prices. 
Mercerizers r¢ port good business of late, 
although some are disposed to report 
falling off this week in the demand. 
Prices here are also hard to locate def 
initely. One which 
was the best quotation they had on 30s 
two-ply combed peeler warps; they had 
also received prices of 80 and 82c., but 
they lost the sale to a price of 80c. for 
a mercerized yarn. Sales recently have 
been made of 40s two-ply combed peeler 
at around 80c.; 50s two-play at 95c., and 
60s two-ply at $1.10; while 30s singl« 
sold at 74c., 18s single at around 63c., 
and 40s single average 80c. However, 
dealers say it is difficult to quote on these 
yarns because of the great variation in 
price, with the influence of stock lots 
here and there offered at prices cents 
below spinners. 


house quoted 75c., 


ADVANCES RESTRICT SALES 





Little Buying Except to Cover Govern- 
ment Orders 

Boston, Oct. 17.—Buyers of cotton 
yarn having Government contracts that 
allow them to pay the advances necessi- 
tated by the radical rise in cost of raw 
cotton have been setting the pace for 
the whole market. The majority of 
other yarn users are purchasing only 
such small supplies of yarns as are 
needed to keep them going and are de- 
ferring purchases for forward deliv- 
ery in the hope that there will be a 
favorable turn in raw cotton prices. 

A MIXED COTTON SITUATION 

The status of spinners using ordi- 
nary grades of cotton is simple as com- 
pared with that of spinners using Egyp- 
tian, Sea Islands or other domestic 
staples. Sea Islands have sold within 
the last few weeks as high as 76 to 78c. 
for fancies, and this week’s bottom fig- 
ure was 73 to 74c. for extra choice and 
fancies, and with very little cotton 
available at these figures. Egyptians 
can be bought f.o.b. Alexandria on a 
basis of 5lc. for fully good fair to good 
Sakelarides, which means about 6lc. 
landed and, although there is good rea- 
son to believe that the British authori- 
ties will provide shipping, there is no 
certainty as to when more Egyptian 
cotton will be received. As long as 
there is hope, however, spinners will not 
buy Sea Islands freely at prices rela- 
tively so much higher. Peeler and 
similar varieties of domestic staples are 
relatively higher than Egyptians and 
the situation is further complicated by 
the fact that all available staples, both 
south and north are being purchased 
speculatively by a large firm of cotton 
dealers; they are paying at least 48c. 
for full 11%4 inch and 50 to 5lc. for 1% 
inch staple. It is not strange therefore 
that spinners of staple cottons are re- 
fusing to quote except upon firm offers, 
and then at prices based upon current 
cotton values. For a 23s Sea Island, 
used by the tire cloth trade, this would 
means about $1.45, while for a 2-60s 
combed peecler skein it would mean 
about $1.25; as an actual fact, how- 
ever, some southern spinners are still 
taking orders for the latter at $1.05, al- 
though most eastern spinners want a 
minimum of $1.15. Business on all 
combed and fine count yarns is at a 
standstill and prices are nominal. 


(1689) 












































hat Is False 


Economy? 


Users of yarns have 
found that the loss of time 
and the resulting low qual- 
ity fabrics of varying 
grades, due to the use of in- 
ferior yarns, more than off- 
set any apparent economy 
In original cost and when 
checked up the ultimate re- 
sult is disappointing. 


That is False Economy. 


Cannon Yarns never dis- 


appoint. Their uniform 
quality is known every- 
where. Their cost is based 
on actual quality which 
shows in the finished fabric 
and low production ex- 
pense. 


Try them and be con- 
vinced. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 
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"THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. | | BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "ss*° 

Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED uae 
oetkay «(Of Tt Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
WEAVING Represented by 


. WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust nen s ne Pa. 


—— The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


OXF ‘0 : DS PASSAIC, N. J. 


FANC Y MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted ee 
French Spun Worsted Merino | WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 





TENT. =: 
Ss : 


Boston Office: Philadelphia Office: 
232 Summer Street 108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO, | 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 

for Weaving 


V orsted Yarns ana Knitting 
ton, Nd. Thrown and Artificial Silks 


Js 
* 


r 


@ 
~ 


B 
Al u Wine 
uu PAMAMEAAAANAASLEDAADEUOLLINUL 








Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 
. | Worsted 








— | Yams oY 
"MERION WORSTED MILLS - | | 








= Sell JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 

p Direct WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
eDCUAAYACTOVY ETUTD COUT CEAAATAY ONAN TY NTO TY NTT TTT 








Inne YARN 's | 





Fine French-Spun Worsted ail Worsted Merino Yarns — il _YA | a | 


1 = 
WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office YAIR RN wT nea i 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING =e WEAV ee as WEST eee on ethan ant Winltad on and Philadelphia YU 4 


ZAM ARRAN 
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Ra: dans Lexs & SONS Co, |ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED U0. 
H P | Worsted Yarns 

4 z | WTTeEe s & _ Salamanca, N. Y. Selling Agents—A.N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Sammer St., Boston, Mass. | j 
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+ weancencmntl OF 


aii || | FALLS YARN MILLS 


: mm FINE WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
a4 / * KNITTING AND WEAVING aE WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 


In the Grey and in all colors 


and mixtures | Philadeiphia Representative ; 
: : . 3 = H. R. SHIRLEY 
Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. a 5 aie Giada tmaeeee Incorporated 1904 
Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 5 = 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


QUOTATIONS 
WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 




















2-12s to 2 -16s low common.1 60 — 1 65 
20s to 2-! 717% —1 82% 
2-20s to 2 85 — 1 95 
95 — 2 02% 

95 — 2 05 

05 — 215 

10 — 2 30 

MONON i. ksh nvicsae Le — 2 25 

SOON 5% ead de SAeee 2 20 — 2 30 

I DOGO. akacewatiwaes « 2 50 — 2 60 

10s % blood d — 2 65 

SEE svi canons pei dunewenens 2 76 — 2 95 
2-403 Australian............ Nominal 
2-50s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 
2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

FRENCH SPUN. 

1-208 GOUATTOR bcc scbcawissie 1 70 — 1 80 

-20s high quarter......... 1 80 — 1 85 

Se. ee 2 20 — 2 30 

ome. Ss ss a-5 de 0 01-00 2 25 — 2 35 

eS a Serr 2 45 — 2 60 

L<9GR Th DMOGi cccesceccsccn OF — 2 70 

ee eS eer 2 65 — 270 

COM awecd cacsscecvdeveses 2 70 — 2 85 
1-40s Australian............ Nominal 
1-508 Australian............ Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian....... Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian....... Nominal 

FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE. 
1-406 60-50... cccccccccsccssd OO — 2 05 
1-408 60-46, . .cccccccccccues 2 05 — 215 
1-40s 70-30 verb Oi-dne sane aes 210 — 2 20 
R609 GREG. csc ecivevacteves 2 20 — 2 30 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 

SYSTEM. 
Dyed Prices nominal. 
to 2 4% blood....1 90 — 1 965 
Is to 2 ; bieeG.....3 — 197% 
to 2 % blood....1 — 2 02% 
to 2 % blood.. 2 - 2 27% 
to % blood.. 2 2 77% 
to % blood. 2 2 $2% 
WOOLEN YARNS. 
WEAVING. 

» 16 cut, 4% blood grade.1 17% — 1 20 

» 20 cut, 4 blood grade,1 22% - 1 25 

o 16 cut, % blood grade.1 30 — 1 35 

to 20 cut, *% blood grade.1 35 — 137% 

o 16 cut, % blood grade.l1 42% — 1 47% 

to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 50 — 1 55 

» 28 cut, % blood grade.1 57 — 162% 

32 cut, % blood grade.1 57% — 1 65 
30 to 32 cut, % blood car- 

! : re cane 1 67% 1 77% 

to 40 cut, % blood and 

DOUG schcaadeucan ss scuhe 172%—177% 

KNITTING. 
Dyed prices nominal. 

to 1 i): See -..-127% — 130 

3 be WOH i cece ..1382% — 137% 
I to for bleaching 140 145 

to 2-23s for bleaching. .145 - 147% 
Coarser numbers in 10s and 
lower, 2c. less. 
2-168 to 2-20s cut Oxford 
5 » shew 122% — 125 
2-218 to 2-238 cut ‘ Oxford 
seein WH ea CN bo ad 125 127% 
CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
Wiset: Queieey, Wh. wank vs cae 34 a> 35 
Second quality, %.......... 30 — 31 
60-yd. double reel, cotton 

Bie GOU. . ccc ccccsse -—- — 21 

CPR E -Zawdetacescewn 20 —_ 21 

COMMEROM: seccccscascecvese _ _ 11 

MEOGUOIR 5k: 66%.6 oWies aide caus _ _ 16 

ONG Gucansseseseseenniee 18 _ 20 

MERE NE Dkanyeagacebe es 22 _ 24 

LG DOES acc cacecnees 27 _— 32 
Super J6td GB+FOc 2 occccces _ _ 13 
Super jute (high), 42-yd... — = 13 
Velvet wool, sun, 150-yd. 

MEG 25.5 pred caveantuws 62 — 65 
WOOF cc cnasneswencebsevenes _ _ —_ 
Ir worsteds: 

l6s 2-ply for ingrains, 
WHS: se wensrcdawssanue —_ _— _ 
2-ply light gray..... — _ —_ 
lés a-ply dark gray...... — — -- 
i ey er —_— — —_ 
2-3 3 Brussels, white... — —_— _ 
2-3 Brusse Is, light gray — —_ — 

Ir wool carpet yarns: 

Wilton, 3-ply, 72-yd. white 66 — 70 

Vilton, 3-ply, 72-yd, gray 63 —_— 65 

elvet, 3-ply, -yd. white 63 -—— 65 

Velvet, 3-ply, 52-yd. gray 60 —_ 62 
Axminster, 2-ply, 655-yd. 
WHS” So cdaesusnisaneen 57 —_— 60 
Axminster -ply, 65-yd. 
SOGP wis wecce ous news s 55 -— 57 
JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 

r carpets and rugs: 

ace 24 —25 13-lb...... 17%—18% 

Dine e -224%—22% 14 to 16-1b.17%—18% 

.20%—21% 17 to 18-1b.174%—18% 
--19%—20% 19 to 24-lb.174%—18% 
»-18%—19% 25 to 50-1lb.174%—18\% 
--18%—19\% 

-18 —19 


r plied yarns from 14 lbs. and upward, 

and under 14 lbs., 1c. 

1etian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 
8 ; black in skein; black in cops, 

Smyrna Rugs: 


DE ccnscevaveaseedevoscecege 
per jute, 42 yards.......... 
per jute (high)........--. 


Lit] 


WORSTED YARNS 
HOLD §$ 


STILL 
STRONG POSITION 
Additional Government Business—Knit- 


ting Yarns Commanding Factor 


Chere is little new to report on wors 


ted yarns, with civilian business still 

very minor factor in the trade. There 
has been further inquiry for yarns fo 
Government goods, many of which ap 


pear to be for filling-in lots, although 


there are also several inquiries for ad 
ditional orders to take care of further 
orders. It is not such an easy matter to 
take care of these because spinners have 
nearly all the business they can handle. 
It is for this reason dealers say they 
hardly feel the loss of civilian business, 
as they could hardly take care of any 
demand from this source, and are not 
soliciting it. In fact, many salesmen 
say they fear they are not quite as ac- 
tive as they should be, and avoid making 
any special efforts, because business has 
been coming too easily. About the only 
active features of the trade to-day are 
the yarns for Government work, and 
the knitting yarns, both for sweaters and 
also the hand-knitting trade. 


NEW FEATURES NOTED 

yarns for Government 
work has included demand arising from 
the adoption of the fabric puttee in place 
of the old canvas legging for use in 
the trenches. This demand has been for 
2-26s in quarter-blood worsted and sin- 
gle 12s cut woolen yarn. Many state 
this looks like a fairly large factor. An 
other feature is the recent inquiry for 
single 23s French spun for shirting flan- 
nel in place of the usual single 21s, with 
prices around $3.00. Many French spin- 


Inquiry for 


ners are so well sold up they are not in 
position to accept much business, so 
these yarns are in many instances with 
drawn from the market. On Bradford 
yarns many spinners cannot offer any 
deliveries before January. Naturally 
prices under such conditions are high, 
and show a wide range in quotations, ac 
cording to conditions. However, the oc 
casional presence of stock lots brings 
out a low price, which is decidedly lower 
than the spinners’ quotation for yarns to 
be made. 
HIGH PRICES QUOTED 


On 2-40s half-blood several spinners 
are asking as high as $3.00, with $2.95 
as their positively lowest figure. Yet 
stock lots are being offered around 
$2.45, and even less for lower grade 
stock. On 2-36s three-cighths, quota 
tions are as high as $2.60, with stock 
lots offered at $2.10 and $2.12. On 
2-32s quarter-blood quotations reach 
$2.15, although stock lots can be picked 
up at $2.00 and less. The uncertainties 
of the wool market, with continued ad- 
vances in prices, and the depletion of 
stocks on hand, have led spinners to 
adopt a cautious policy about accepting 
future business, and many are asking an 
advance for yarns to be delivered in 
1918, as they do not wish to carry the 
risk involved in this future business. 
The effect of the Australian wools when 
they once reach this country has also 
been taken into consideration, and while 
it is felt they will check any further ex- 
treme advances, it is not certain in the 
minds of most factors they will bring 
about any sharp decline in values. The 
demands for Government contracts are 
believed to be so great, with such a larg 
ged on this 
work that the chief question will be the 
matter of securing nee . d deliveries, and 
this, of course, will hold prices firm. 
However, the future alone, it is argued, 
can show this, and there is little desire 
to take any chances 


proportion of machinery enga 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


ee a ll 


OFFICE 
70 Aigh St. Cor. Summer . “ Boston 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
WM. B. DUNN, 
623 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLOG 
PROVIDENCE, Rt. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD R. SHIRLEY, 
242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


nee 


events, 


HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ———— 
AUSTRALIAN F 
~222""" [Ops © WORSTED YARNS "3.235%! 
— CAMDEN, N.J.— 


The Cleveland Qualities 
Are Standard 


We do not have special grades 


WM. H. RICHARDSON 


322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





@* , WORSTED AND MERINO 


\ii} FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CLEAVELAND 


Wool a“ Merino Yarns 


KNITTING WEAVING 


QUALLS AMAA N AANA AAAS ASA AAA 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


J. Randall & Bro. 


INCORPORATED 


WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Founded 1864 





JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia 


a 
d 
q 
4 
3 
3 
a 
; 
4 
4 
qj 
Se 
3 Germantown 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
z Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and ‘Woolen Carpet Yarns 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 


Ww 


MASS. 
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KNITTING YARNS A FACTOR 






Demand for knitting yarns continues 


in good volume. This is coming from 
O t knitters manufacturing sweaters, bathing 
suits and other lines for civilian use. As 


stated last week, the pressure brought by 


* : ' zr 
knitters to place orders calling for de- 
1 a liveries running into next year has led 


most spinners to accept a limited busi- 


ness up to March. Few, if any, will take 
business running beyond this period. 
Prices are firmly held with advances 
noted because of increased costs of wool 
However, one of the chief factors has 


been the enormous demand for bundle 


yarn for hand knitting. This trade has 
Rag or Shoddy Picker : ached such a stage that it is extremely 


difficult to secure deliveries, as most 














With Improved Non-Clogging Condenser pinners have all they can conveniently 


A ROUTELEURANE GE EECUDOUEEEUETUEUETYVATNNY 








. ° 4 
\ | ; : handle for the present. The limited ca 
} LIKES re roof gauze room unnecessary, saves space, and reduces ae led 
} » 1 1 1 aK \ ) 1< Oo < 

| fire hazatr Picker tock always in sight. and easily removed pat ity ot twi ting equipment ha ec a 

I t on fine or coarse work. Equipped with Importe: the payment of : ert for tour-ply 
Pearit Pat \+t hment < het and nant E een ar! over two-ph 1@ tay rite num 

bearing 1 \ttachment insure better and more unitorn | 
luct Send for detail ber, 4-10s quarter-blood, is being quoted Dwoiieo mo) 
] the ay up to $2.30 in the oil, with 
















harges about 25c. Some busi 









ness, it is said, has been possible as low 


Coveri « : : ty 1 
LOWELL, MASS. : ¢9 ()5 on this yarn, but there is not 


much left at this figure, and that in a 






C. S. DODGE 














lower grade stock. Four-ply yarn 1s _ | ans enti St., » Fae. Pa. 






sired because of its better wearing qual- Ea ssamanmnne sities 
ty, and the fact that it makes a bette: 
ppearin rment, as it holds | the fibers 
OOT , te n better shape. Bathing suit 
FOOT POWER PORTABLE En ce ee 
I nutacturers lave also ecn reported 





SEWING MACHINE taking yarns in 2-30s and 2-32s three 
Heavy Pattern 
Gear Type Sewing Head 







WORSTED YARNS STRONG 






Sews any weight goods, especially 
vet or dry 








a. . . Trading Not Large, but Sufficient to Up- 
(soo0d for any finishing process on hold Prices 


{ otton, Woo 





len, Silk or any other s 















BR Boston, Oct. 17 There seems to be 
n just eh demand for worsted yarns 
Used exte nsively in the manufac to keep aie prices up to levels of th pry wooo 
ture of artificial leather and auto last weeks and to cause some spin 
tops ners to ask advances. Trading is not 
4 is active as it has been but this is du EEO OIE ELLE LLL EI. CET sais 





\ll Gears have machine cut teeth 
sk the mechanic that takes care 
of machinery what he thinks of 


this point ) 

























lite as much to the well sold condi 
tion Ol spinners as to the lack of in 





quiry; in fact, in some instances it 1s 
ilmost wholly due to the sold-up con 


COMMISSION COMBERS 


This is the Original Gear Type Machine dition of spinners 


S 
0 2 
* 
J 
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ans R eee qi ——"* Service Qn yarns tor Government purposes Salamanca, N. Y. 
os aid there is not the active inquiry that 2) eS ae ae ee thal 
DINSMORE eatured the situation a few weeks ago, 3 MM “ 
7 nor are there the hectic advances in SSAnTERDADE YARN “MILLS | 





MANUFACTURING CO. asking prices There is, however, a 3 (Incorporated) 
SALEM, MASS. good, steady demand for yarns and any = AMSTERDAM, N. Y. E 
We make 13 other types of sewing machinery that becomes available 1S 2C ° ° S . . 
machines quite probable of finding business. One = 3 ommiussion pinning 
important development has been the en = WOOL and MERINO 
deavors of most spinner s to kee p prices TOOUUOU ETAT HNETNND cea eet eer onarnnearen ane eaetenenaeneenaaeesgeennetrveeneneenenensrvearenaen nen ener ren 


from “skying” on these yarns and it is 


TOME TUUCLED ODT A 
PRECISION stated that most of the recent business 
CLOTH is being placed at price levels that have Woolen and Merino 


ruled within the last several weeks. YARNS 
MEASURING The conferences of wool manufac : ° e 
; = Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


can be turers to devise wavs of conserving the 


COMBINED wool supply is having some effect in : Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


: restricting civilian demand for yarns, Doveneeuernerereccurnenerernrrrsgrsnnetvesrereevesresneraveengenee eet 
with ae ithin th past w k interest of thi *UUUMCSASLULLUAENQ0 LAM U0L00 002400 AL LNA QLULUNUALAUMUU NUD DETALLES ALAM 
lor W ec past wee iterest Oo S = 


DOUBLING character was almost negligible Dress 2 THE “MURDOCK” 
WINDING goods manufacturers made some _ in- 

ROLLING quiry but French spinners are so well 

covered with business that few of them 

KAUMAGRAPH could give much consideration to new 

TRADEMARKING contracts for the next few months. On 


YARDNUMBERING varns to be spun for civilian purposes 


there remains the wide variance in 
WEIGHING prices with spinners holding firm to 
Let us show you their own ideas of values. 
A W C Measurer with Yardnumbering & Rolling how 


Parks & Woolson Machine.Co Springfield Vermont 


LM 








*SpRINGWoop, Va. It is understood 
that the equipment to be installed in 


dul 





J MADAMA. AAA ALAA ALAM a the cotton yarn plant which is to be 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. BRtbike’Ssithg yp crected here by Jasper Miller is to be 


“ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS previously noted, 100 acres of land have 


The Only Bobbin Holder 
that cannot be 
improved on 





2 Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty been acquired and plans drawn for the Send for samples 
S \ills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, M's Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. establishment of a large mill and vil- 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clariasa St., Nicetown lage, together with the dev clopment ot Murdock & Geb Co., a gg 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston i tig os : 


a large water powel SM 
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A.P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 








Yokohama Canton = 
Milan Turin Lyons 


UAECDUETTOONT, SEOETUA ATED LEOEOUETTOETTN TUTE STOEL ETED EOTTESTENY OTT Y EORRETENOPRDETOTNAPTERT TOOT END OTe COTY OTT 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones — 





Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. z 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. = 


LUOUAUUUANLUOUOENEOUEN SOUR TEO HE HUE 


New Jersey 
Textile 


1] Wire 
ii Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for= 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 











Uses pointed 
staples, can- 
not tear the 
finest fabric 


Catalogue 


J.L. Shoemaker & Co., 13,5-,Sixth Street 


U MMMM AAA aa 
WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
, Newton Mills 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun’ 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


LALA LR AAA A 
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DIXON’S Eames 
CRAYONS =e 


P BLUE « 








Solid Round, #8 
colors, 344 inches Riis 

tong. ye Asa Ue 
Finest quality of 


feta “RAYO? 
Materials. te 


ST PINK CRAYONS, 
= Write us for sam- 
ple No. 118J. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey ne s Th a ht 





T° BROWN CRAavons 


CREA COTTA CRAYON 


*LLUW CRAYONS 





LOUIS UEDA SEEN 


THE BURTON COMPANY, Inc. 


WOOLEN YARNS for Dress Goods, Men’s 
Wear, Knitting and Carpet Manufacturers 
SPECIAL YARNS for piece Dye Mixture Effect 


Head Office: —170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
: i ton, Mass 
nem 


TTT TTT TTT. 
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SPUN SILK UNCHANGED 


Prices and Market Conditions Have 
Shown No Alteration 


Another week has passed with ap- 
parently no actual developments of in- 
terest taking place in the spun silk trade. 
Leading factors in this market continue 
to be sold up for some time ahead, 
and are still not in a position to of- 
fer much of any additional business. 
The continued fluctuations in the raw 
silk market fail to influence the trade 
in either direction, mainly because ther¢ 
is such great scarcity of goods. Al 
most daily incidents come to light at 
testing the shortages 

The fiber silk market also remains 
unchanged. Factors say that fiber silks 
are hardly obtainable at any price. It 
seems as though the market was nevet 
so barren. Some talk is occasionally 
heard regarding certain limited  pric« 
however, the 
general opinion seems to be that most 
all operations have held firm at the 
following standing prices: 150 Deniers 
A. $450 Grack B is listed at $4.30 
Grade C. $4.10. The 300 Deniers A 
continue to remain steady at $4.25, the 
B at $4.15 and the C at $3.95 

As the demand more than ever ex 
ceeds the supply these prices continu 
to be entirely nominal 


concessions being made, 


Prices on spun silk are as follows 
60-2 5.50 30-2 
..6.40  § 
10 5.30 10-2. 41.9 


Nominal prices on artificial silk are 
as follows: 


0 Deniers Dome i a, I 4.5 
) Deniers Dome B, B } 1 

) Denier ID Cc FB I 4.1 
) Der I mie \ B I 4.25 
10 Deniers Dome BR. B I 4.15 
0 D Dom B t 3.96 


TOPS LESS ACTIVE 


Buyers Appear to Be Covered for Imme:- 

diate Future 
Boston, Oct. 17.—Trading in tops v 
less active during the week than for 
the past two or three similar periods, 
and it appears that most of the buyers 
who were responsible for the previous 
large movement are well covered for 
the immediate future and not inclined 
to speculate on further requirements 
There has been, however, a good d« 
mand for fine French combing Capes 
and a good movement of this quality is 
reported at $2.15. High quarter-blood 
domestic tops have also shared in the 
movement, selling with some freedom 
at $1.60, and a fair movement of South 
American 46s is noted at $1.45. Fully 
$2.25 and $2.15 is still asked on domes 
tic fine and half-blood respectively, but 
no sales to substantiate these levels aré 
reported. Three-eighths-bloods remain 
unchanged at $1.70 to $1.80, according 
to quality. 


NOILS STRONG BUT QUIET 


So strong in their price ideas have 
noil dealers become that there is less 
demand, and trading within the week 
was rather quiet. Much of the specula 
tion among dealers has been checked 
by the appreciation of values and 
manufacturers appear to be in no great 
need of stocks. For the better descrip- 
tions most dealers are now asking clos¢ 
to $1 and a few cents above has been 
asked in a few instances 
ties are relatively as high. 


Other quali 


*East Hampton, Conn. The Summit 
Thread Co., manufacturer of cotton and 
linen sewing thread, advises that the ad 
dition which is now being constructed 
to its plant will not materially increase 
the equipment of the mill, as practically 
no new machinery is to be installed 
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GENERAL 
SILK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 


PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. | 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer’s use 


Hy eepNTN ESI 
MUA 


Ha 


TUUUUULINNUL ALL QUUUUNUERUULEOQNOSU0GOULELUOASAO DSTO 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 





RRNA 





ABEECO MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS 


SPUN ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 833 


Yarns in all sizes from 4s. to 30s. worsted count 


EMERALD and ADAMS STS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MINDLIN @® ROSENMAN (72220 t0.2074 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 

Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 


1045-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., ~ New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 
yy VAMgn ASMA AURAL AUN UALS RTT aHaeETNEETLATH 
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BeLL PHONE, MARKET 4672 ‘ 


A. H. Y. COLOR & CHEMICAL CO.,, Inc. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Offices: 80-81-82-83 Merchants Building, 44 North 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE CAN MAKE REGULAR SHIPMENTS OF 


ACID COLORS BASIC COLORS DIRECT COLORS 


OUR COLORS WHICH HAVE MADE US PROMINENT ARE 


VICTORIA GREEN No. 95 VICTORIA GREEN No. 96 


(equal to Malachite Green Crystals) 


ACID BLUE A. H. Concentrated DIRECT RED No. 85 


(This is a Brilliant Blue Green Shade) (fast to 4% Acetic Acid, washing and perspiration) 


AHYCO—ACID BLUE A. H. Y.—AHYCO—BROWN OR KHAKI 


Dyed with Chrome Mordant) 


Our Laboratories are at the disposal of the trade and we solicit your inquiries on other colors 


SEUUATUMAIA UTES) TTA TTOTUTTVSOoAtbeaneTUOLELUUSLTTALTVVUUHULUDOSOLUOTLUOVODMULTOOOULOVOTTOULUUCUUUUOVVOVUTUOQUOogiOUUTIVOUTHoOCQONVOPTOVITURNGDITOVLLTUIDUVATUUOQAQDHOUTPETNOUVUUTOLOODUOOnUONSTOTMTLCGLUUTeTLT SL nen TTL AL OTH Lalas 


HERMAN & HERMAN 


INC. 
6 Church Street New York 


MANUFACTURERS and EXPORTERS 
COLORS FOR THE DYER 
INTERMEDIATES FOR THE COLOR MAKER 
H ACID ALWAYS ON HAND 
PHARMACEUTICALS FOR THE DRUG TRADE 

SYNTHETIC OILS FOR THE PERFUME, SOAP, F Manufacturers and Importers of 
EXTRACT AND ESSENCE TRADE E 
i ie : ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
The More Difficult It Is To Procure The More 
Likely We Are To Have It 
Our Research Laboratories Are At The Disposal 
Of Our Friends 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES ON EVERY VARIETY 
OF COAL TAR PRODUCT 


Lonpon OrriceE—M. ProcHASKA, VICE-PRESIDENT... ....SAvoy Hore 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


Main Office Branches 


213-215 WATER STREET Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago © 
NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 


Canadian Agents 
McARTHUR, IRWIN, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


PUTUETTVETETUNTOTNTTOONTOOTNT EET ATO ETON ETENSNY OUD ETD CLE OETA ATTN TOUS ATOON ANDY NETS THEA 


NAMM NNT 
T TIT 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur Browns, 
Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Yellows, Idocyanines, 


Nerols, Metachrome Colors, Zambesi Black V and 2G 


SA en era area cee eee sean TET 


: 
: 
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Sulphur Browns—Khaki 


ALL SHADES 
| Prompt Deliveries Any Quantity 


RALPH L FULLER & CO 


INC 
2 Rector Street, New York 


TOPOENERVRRT TMNT | FVTS PYTTNS POON ATTEN EVEL ETSTSENTTTONOTN PPT PT UTES TOTTI 


Selling Agent for the Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 
eek on the New York market, and we 
lieve them to be accurate, though largely 
minal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS. 





GLOGS cacad ev savttrawvensa 35 —_ 36 
imina-sulphate tech 2 — 21g 
m—ammonia, lump... 414— 4% 
round . ; is : 1% — 544 
moniac, Sal, white, gran 14 _ 15 
timhORF OXIGE .cccicccces _ _ _ 
Salts, patent, 65%........ 60 me _- 

WN <ickiak Grea ad aw ae ee mren 10 —_— 10% 
enic— white ss dawn Oaee 16 _ 18 

Mm Sent sane ; ‘ 65 —_— 70 
irium chloride, per ton... 85 00—90 00 

ching powder, Domestic 2 — 7 
Vitriol : > . s%y4% — 914 

in carload ee 8% — oat 

rome—Acetate, 20 degs.. — -- —_ 

CYYMtRle ca dccvesccecesies _ —_ — 

EIGO ceevowcescoesessdow _ —_— _ 

i ras Cae ae Ce eRe aha t 1%4—_— 1% 
Epsom salt, 100 Ib........ 4 25 — 4 50 
Formaldehyde .......ee.s.. 16%— 16% 
iber Salts, 100 lbs...... 75 -— 90 
erine (Cc, P.) bbls., 
ie. SE. .<sewiseca as 69 — 70 
— rere on ; 70 _ 71 
led, yellow, crude... 69 - 70 
rht, yellow, crude... -- — 62 
Ir liquor, per gal... _— - _— 
NitraR@, CEM os se-cases = — _ 
TT, ceseseecseseseeseees — —_ — 
Lead—Brown sugar........ 14%— —_ 
hite sugar (crystals)... 16 — — 
Magnesium chloride ....... — —_— —_— 
Potash—Bichromate ...... 45 — 46 
rate crystals 50 52 
Perma@nganate ...cscesce 4 00 — 4 25 
iate red 4 ) - 2 90 
low ) — 1 30 
re 11% — 12 
hromate . Sait 26 —~ 27 
sisulphite, 32 degs. 100 lbs — — — 
40 degrees, 10 lbs ere _— —_ —_— 
Fowdered See eben cee 5% — 5% 
EAS ii née edawkdlew es 24 = 25 

posulphite, in bbls cal — 2 25 
Nitrate, tech., 100 lbs.... — _ _ 

Refined, lb are 6% — — 
EIQEGS sce d i sc.cerarceaes 40 _ _ 
Phosphate (Commercial). 5 — 6 
PFUMMIGAS 6 its ctewtdiere 35 -— 7 

vhide, 30% crystals... ' — 4% 
Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

GORGE cnn cticsaseeadens 59% — 61 
Do., tech. crystals....... 59 _ 59% 
D,. &. Be cbs vaviecan ds suceee 65 —_ 66 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 49 ne 50% 
FOWGHIEG seo cs ek wanes 49% — 60 

Tin—Muriate, 64 deg...... —_ — 28 

) | Serrerrrecere re _ - 20% 
CYYMURRS oc sic edccetouecvs 39 _ _ 
Bichloride, 60 deg....... 194% — -— 
Oxide, BBG secoresccers 64% — 66 

Zinc chloride ....... ere 10% — 12 
Bie’ GOGE . 600it ce dewaaecas 19 — 25 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 3695 BIR... s0086s 6% — 7% 
Citric, OFY@tOls .6sicccvcaes 72 _ 73 
Pormio, T6 ascvivcccceses — _-_ =— 
Lactic, 22% ....sssesevcere Uy 6% 
Muriatic, 18 @ 22 degs..... 24%4— 3 
Nitr according to strength 8% — 914 
Oxalic GOM, cccccvececesss 46 _— 47 
NOTWOMIER: sccccicaceness _ _ 50 
Sulphuric, 66 deg.......0+:. 30 00 —37 00 
wemme 3, Te Binns iaeere 1 30 — 1 35 
POGMMIOGL cin scudenseeer 80 _— 95 
Tartaric, Crystals 40s sicece 78% — 81 
POWESIOE sedvccsscessens i7%— 81 
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ALKALIES 


Ammonia aqua, 26 degs.... 13 _ 16 
Borax, refined crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ....... ™— 8 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. — —_— 
Caumeuc. TSH. <«scns 65 - 70 
Soda Ash, 58%, light, 100 Ib. 3 40 — 3 50 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ib....... 2 75 — 3 00 
Caustic, 76%, 100 Ib -8 25 — § 50 
es CON DT Pew towsanews 1 10 — 1 25 


NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 








Archil extract conc........ 28 — 
Camwood, ground ......... 16 —_ 
Cutch aa ewe 8% — 
Fustic: Solid ... inicio’ 24 _— 
Liquid ey ee eee ee eT _— 
Gambier (in store).......+.¢ 16%— 
(ZO GEPIVE) bc ccc stossies —_— _ 
No. 2 cube (to arrive) 5 ae _ 
No. 1 cube (to arrive) . 22%— 
Hematine paste ....... . 11 _ 
CUE cs cavawn ewes oe 24 --- 
Hypernic chipped ......... 7 _ 8 
Indigo—Bengal ........... 3 75 — 4 00 
Guatemala ..ccscccccess 3 00 — 3 50 
MERGERS cc exiceseveaesecs 1 40 — 1 60 
Kurpah 3 ae - 3 76 
Indigo extract ...0c6ccs00 80 == 35 
LOGWOOd CHIPS 22006 cccvce 3 _— 4 
iextract J ‘ oe 10 _ 13 
Crystals ‘ ven 20 _— 26 
Nutgalls, blue Al leppo eo — _- 
CMINOEO. 6 s:0s's a :: Jan _— 33 
Quercitron, per ton ood sae 75 —_— 80 
Extract . Femigon 5 — 7 
Sumac, basis’ 28%.. 0 rg a —90 00 
Extract .. De cee bind wale 5 —_ 11 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
\ Nap! i f 67 
‘ 26% — 28 
3 33% 
Napht}! 1 d S5 70 
hvlanilinge ; Se | a 60 
iphenylene Diamine 1 90 — 2 00 
Benzo (Myrbane oil) 16%— 20 
nitraniline , shear’ tele ‘a. — 115 
EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 
Barytes domestic, prime 
WEG, COM: c.oivine cise 30 00 —35 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Chrome TellowW ss. <cccsccss — _— _ 
Fuller’s Earth, powd., 100 
5b crate kas ieee ws ene 1 00 — 1 60 
Litophone .... . id ae a o —_— ° 
a are or ae Win ate ood .20 00 —35 00 
Ultramarine Blue .. awit 20 — 50 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 9% — 10 


Zine oxide, Amer. process. 10% — 10% 


OILS AND SOAPS 


Lard oil, prime burning, gal.2 05 — 216 
metre Wo. 4, @Ob se ec esaas 1 40 — 1 46 
ie a eae ee 1 35 — 1 38 

Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 10 — 2 15 

Olive of], Foots, gail... 23 — 25 

Red oil saponified, Ib... 15 — 15% 

Soap, green olive, imp..... — — -- 
Demestico CLIVE. cc cccccice — -— — 
ee) ese auseveune sweseu's _ — —- 

Soluble oil, 50% castor, lb.. 10 — 14 

ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumen, Blood ........... 50 _ _ 
ree a ciate eerie 1 04 — 1 07 

i ag MEE EO EOE ECE 22 _ 30 

Dextrine—Potato (Domestic) 12 —— 13 
Do., corn, carload lots, 

DRS: iid bane nee eee > — — 6 75 
My) a: mee dee eas asa oo — 6 8&8 
Do., spec. dark canary, 

Perr ere ere ree —_ — 6 90 
a hous sikh a leliere-eceie —_ — 7 03 

Giese, FIR, PE Gls. sce 1 00 — 1 80 

Gum, Arabic, amber sorts.. 34 _ 35 

Gum, Br., carload lots bags — — 715 
is WERK, csc csdewsvecve ~- — 7 28 

BOGS GOGP, GHOt occscvcrsce 4%— 5 

Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 

GERI 00k Ch S406 RR Me Os —_— — 5 55 
Do., bbis., carload lots... — — 5 68 
PE eiduwis dicts nares 12% — 13 
ME. BOs dds ceded e wees Ss a= 10 
WHEE. np bctvcscansesucons 8 — 9 

Zee DOE: ssa cwceisicas = -- a 





DYE MARKET SPOTTY 


Changes in Prices Both Upward and 
Downward Reported 
Considerable changes in price have 
noted in connection with various 
hemicals during the week both in an 
rd and downward direction. As 
the net gains have not been consid- 
e, although the majority are san- 
g about the future and are inclined 
t edict a higher level values as a 
t of the restricted supplies on hand. 
port embargoes have had a damp- 
e1 effect on certain commodities, but 
rule the requirements of domestic 
imers have been sufficient to take 
f stocks. 
‘ertainty as to Governmental ac- 
with respect to the embargo. ques- 
has caused an erratic market on 


caustic soda. The report that the em- 
bargo would be removed resulted in a 
decided upward tendency which, how- 
ever, failed to continue when this re- 
port was found to be without founda- 
tion. Increased inquiry, however, off- 
set some of the slump occasioned and 
the tendency at present is upward. 

An exception to the rule in a matter 
of stocks is noted in the case of bleach- 
ing powder. Supplies on hand are more 
than sufficient to take care of the cur- 
rent demand, although a change is an 
ticipated in certain quarters with the 
advent of cold weather. 

The majority of dyes are in small 
supply, although there are certain ex- 
ceptions in the coal-tar end. The favor- 
able statistical situation causes a firm- 
ness in prices that is basically strong. 

Gambier shows a firmer tendency 
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MADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Fast Chrome Red 
_ Fast Chrome Green 
Fast Chrome Yellow 


Aneoevennecensnsaneenennsesvasenereansstscssisonesnenienseg 


ALLIANCE CHEMICAL CO. 


ALAN A. CLAFLIN, President 
176 Federal St. 
BOSTON 


AAULAIOAGEDOASALASAALEOANUASOUDEUAGDA SAMI SMSO NATAL TTD AUN UGUA EGAN AEN ETAT NANETTE ETON TENANT TTT TTT 
PTT TESTU OPTS LL WTOP al 


ACID BLACK 4 BX OUR OWN 


MANUFACTURE 


The H. R. ACKERMAN CO,, Inc. | 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DRY COLORS and DYESTUFFS 
65 FULTON STREET - - NEW YORK 


A GLAU TEENA AANA ATALANTA AMAT STATA SNE TUTTE TTY TEATN TATE ENTY NAUSEA PESTA ESAT OPERATE TTT 


CTL AS 


TUT UL SUC TT HUME | 4 


BASIC FUCHSINE 


— canned 119-121 NO. FRONT Sr. 
BICK & UNDY 
Dyesturrs & CHEMICALS PHILADELPHIA 


DEOL DOTA RAD ANTON ADEE TTT LUNAUDUEA TUNED EAD TATN TEETH Hi Pe 


EAU STITT DTT SST TO TTC ee OL EO CLC OE LEE "¢ 


B. BROWN & BRO., Ine. E 


' 

2 

3 CHEMICALS anp OILS for all industries 

i 237 Water St., New York Phone Worth 2478 
5 
Fi 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building, Phone Lombard 2186 
San Francisco, Cal. Office: Phone Doug. 3332 


"USAC OULADOMMRRRETOL TOAD TENA GPEPNONACG EON ALOU LASL A TRMMAADEDEAGO OES A ATO OEGLOGG UNG ENL0 TR EMEDLAERERADEVUTAEOSUDNOQALGONNS O11 0UDETTOOOAOVERGNY (C870 ROOORESOUGT RSM RAFU AODNQLGGEDAzDOO0 CODA OPN OU LADS ERRRSATESYCENOUTTUNNTINU TPH NTITNY 
JUN Mn ; 


FRANK A. HARTWICK 


3476 BOULEVARD, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


: 

Chemicals, Dyes, Intermediates, Etc. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

AUAUELLLTATTL ETT | ; 

2 = PUSDAUOANOAUQONUOOUANONOQOMEUELEN OUSLY AD 


j FUCHSINE 
: DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


L. & R. Organic Products Co., Inc., 37 Liberty Street, New York. 
Telephone John 8427-5418 
We specialize in dyestuffs for textiles All available Aniline Colors 
= ASK FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS & 
SUA NNNNNNANENNNNNTeNNnTcveneeenoernerenaeeanaenaeeecerecneeeeneseeenenesceveeceeeeeeeeegeassernveeeeeroceraereaeeecereeveneraeneaeseneeerereeererreerreeenvoeresersserveeraoveereraserveenseervecveveneeeeee 

















: STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 

_ Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 
a PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE Boston 3 








imported by 


| WAREHOUSE MERCANTILE CoO. 


24 State Street New York 





ZOBEL COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 
Second Ave., Ninth and Tenth Sts., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PTTL UST Pe eee 


The Oldest 
and Best 


for Sizing, Finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 

Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 
Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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IF IT IS 





OR CHEMICALS 


ask for our quotations 


LARGE STOCK 








DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 
258 Broadway 








SghManLURannevuiu0 cent veuuanacsuuuennauas eteddiy 


COC SUUNTTTTOUNNUTUETETTNRNUUTETU NTE eVENETDNTTTEVeTeTeTTYPUrTeTyTrerVeverenTNTNTTETVTTTTTrverevervTeTeyevevnyevevevenerreyecvenenvarns reer eteertevert 





CAUSTIC POTASH 


Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder 


-| DIASTAFOR | 


HOVE EEE TEE 
, 


UO 


“PRODUCT | 


CARAVEL COMPANY 


DYESTUFFS, INTERMEDIATES 


German and American Dyestuffs 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 





THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 





TH SUSNCSND LO VETTS ATED LATENT ELD 


| 21 PARK ROW, - - NEW YORK CITY — 
' AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS : 
d FOR E 
MANUFACTURERS OF E 

+ e E 
Eosine,—Methyl Violet,— Methyl 
Violet Base,—Basic Magenta | | 
Samples—Dyeings furnished upon request _ 


CELDT SMA OMA YY 


00900 UHV CTE HEA LN 


et tt 


POTASH HEADQUARTERS 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





October 20, 1917 
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Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, 
Bleaching Powder 


We not only specialize in these articles but carry the larg- 
est stock in Philadelphia and can make prompt shipment or 
delivery. Place your contracts with us for 1918 and be 
assured of your supplies. = 





yes 


TT ST 


Ellis Jackson & Company 
18 North Front Street E 
Philadelphia 


NOUUBLLOUY CAN GA AMY SACRA YA 


Penna. 


POUND UMAAL ALAN SAL 


SAAN DID i AOUANGE CG POONA DASE EMANUELA NA TONMNNTEGT TTT TG AOTONNNG TTT eTeN ee H Mena NASTY HATO eaNsNNNENEL NLL AET) 





UU AADAYS) 


MILL SUPPLIES 


: _ Caustic Potash 


VOUULAMOEPRORE) (LLL) 100 SRSA NAD gg ORAL ARR CSM D1 











Caustic Soda 
| Soda Ash Bichromate of Soda | 
: Chloride of Lime 
| SPOT AND ON CONTRACT E 
LU REDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York 
| SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE | 
| __ INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 


CHINESE BLUE 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


_ A. KOHNSTAMM & CO. (s:) 83-91 Park Place, New York | | 


Sau vous nneempys savas cava nana anegenencaanacenn a dunn. roGMaAMMMAEMNMMETAMNARARANARVONNAMTA NHN AENEAN TN Tl 


ALVA UAQOAGLATUADUY LES POUTTD aA ka na 


BUMU UCD (UUUA¢QU USACE) OLED OS COUAAGAS TALES PUR UOERNAMRD OATS BALAI NAST LLAMAS ULATED NNN 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Direct Brown R 
Direct Blue 2 B Bismark Browns 
Direct Orange R Napthol Green 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
| 80 South St. 





Pe 


Nigrosine 


New York | 


AIUD UAL SAENDALLSODEAD AULD ALA RD RMON LYALL MAN SAN ASNT TATA ANTE NUTT mie 
i] 








UAMLULLUD ASS 


” WILLIAMSBURG "CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ATMUA ASHE ENALLA I: 


SULPHUR BLACK | 
; MALACHITE GREEN | 


230 Morgan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














SI TUUETT ESTRELLA TORT HTT TET 


‘haan Manufacturing Co. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
in skein winding on cones 
TUNMEMDELNSOENAAT ETA PENEL PUNTA AT ET PEATE AT ASMA SATSANG NANETTE EN TAT eA 


PVIUEVUUUIUENTUESTRNMDPAASOGN TETSU ATT EATEN TT COTTE AEST TTT TT 
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6-Compartment Machine 


A Continuous Process — 


Dyeing 
Machine | 
of ped 
Established 
Merit 


Dye Sulphur 
Vat Colors 
Cutch or Fustic 

in this “‘ Hustler’’ 
Dyeing Machine 











Long or Short Chain, any 
number of warps. Piece 
Goods, any width, 


Bleach in continuous proc- 
ess, Boil-out, or Boil-out and 
Dye. 


Cypress tanks of size to 
suit. Rolls rubber covered, 
iron, or brass. 


Send for Bulletin No. 95 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
315 S. Liberty Street. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


a iniiaeiiieaaaiil 

“Large Oaks from Acorns Grow” 

OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
UNION BLACK 
UNION BLUE 
UNION BROWN 
UNION GREEN 


Send for samples at once. 


The Aniline Color Co. 
Fast 115th Street, New York | 


AUDLEM AQAA EAS AMAA 


Franco-American Dye Works 


Dyes for Export 


SILK—COTTON—W OOL 
3-5-7 W. 29th Street, New York 


TTT a 
‘MH enone TOELOANNNHHN NE 


ASBESTOS 


CRUDE RHODESIAN 


W. D. CRUMPTON 


Office Warehouse 
OLUMBIA BUILDING, YorK STREET, 
9 Broapway, N. Y. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


WU 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


with a broadening demand, especially 
on spot stocks. A slight irregularity is 
noted in future quotations. 

While prices on logwood are fairly 
well maintained demand in small pro- 
portions and quotations are without al- 
terations. 

The starch market is materially 
firmer, owing to increased demand, al- 
though no material change in quotation 
is noted. The entry of certain consum- 
ers into the market for their winter 
supply has decreased stocks materially. 

Coal-tar dyes and intermediates pre- 
sent a rather spotty condition, a scar- 
city of stocks in certain directions pro- 
ducing a firmer tendency, while on the 
other hand a lack of inquiry has caused 
a certain amount of irregularity. A 
few inquiries for aniline oil and salt 
are reported and while a better demand 
is anticipated prices are slightly ir 
regular. 


Dyestuff and Chemical Notes 
The Lloyd Chemical Works of Bell 
ville, N. J., 
Maurice 





has been incorporated by 
Vande weghe, Achiel Vande 
weghe of Paterson, and Ellis Lloyd ot 
Bloomfield. 


The Reading (Pa.) Chemical Manu 
facturing Co. has been placed in_ the 
hands of Louis J. 
The company was incorporated in 1915, 


Kramer, as receiver. 
and owns valuable formulas for making 
black and other dyes and drugs. Mr. 
Kramer is empowered to operate the 
plant. 


The Nitro-Phospho Corporation of 
New York, Newark, N. [* has been in 
corporated to manufacture 
etc. The capital is $125,000. Incorpora 
tors: George R. Swain, John I. Sipp, 
and C. Jacobs, Newark. 


Webster & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. has 
been incorporated to manufacture 
chemicals and kindred products. The 
capital is $50,000. Incorporators: M. 
Mills, John Kearns, and C. A. Murphy, 
Philadelphia. 


John D. Lewis, Providence, R. I, 
manufacturer of chemicals and dyes, 
has established a branch office in the 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George A. Street will be in charge of 
the new branch. 


chemicals, 


The Southern Chemical Laboratory, 
analytical, manufacturing and consult 
ing chemists, whose offices were for 
merly in the Wiehl Building, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., and whose factory was 
on East Missionary avenue of the same 
city, have announced the removal of 
both offices and factory to a building at 
321-323 Carter street. The combination 
of factory, offices and laboratory under 
one roof will facilitate the company’s 
ability to assist the requirements of its 
customers. 


After Oct. 1 Ernest Zobel & Co., Inc.., 
will occupy two floors of the building at 
38 Water street, New York. This will 
be in addition to the plant which they 
now operate in Brooklyn, where opera- 
tions will continue as they have for the 
past 36 years. 


The J. B. Ford & Co.’s Atlanta branch 
office is to be located in the Hurt 
Building, Suite 901-2-3, after the first 
of November. Cecil P. Hostetter is 
district manager of this section, and 
formerly had his offices in the Chandler 
3uilding. 


The Penman Littlehales Chemical 
Co., Spring and Free streets, Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturer of chemicals, is 
planning for the construction of a new 
two-story steel and concrete addition to 
its plant, to cost about $25,000. The 
structure will be about 70x 110 feet. 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered— 100°, 


also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 


for 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co 


New York, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI, O., AND 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cuicaco, Int 


ELSEW HERI 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED 


Toronto 


HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 


Stocks Carricd at Principal Points 


eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eT TL Le 


Make a Practice of Reading 


and using the Textile Clearing House pages of 


Textile World Journal every week. Here is 


afforded the opportunity for buyers and sellers 


to get together. 


The advantage is mutual. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


461 Eighth Ave. 


VEEL AUN ELEANOR EDGED EY AALS TTT 


New York 


Advertising Rates on Request 
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CONSOLIDATED PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


Parallel, Tapered Tubes and Paper Specialties 


810 SANSOM STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 





TTT TT 
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: of Every Kind g 
SILK MILL SUPPLIES saci | 
a Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use é 
: I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and : 
Z PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. = 
* HV SrND REG pA HALA NNN 








| 213 A Street 


muy 


“ODUM LLL as 1) |) 


LIBERTY BOND 


Hand Baler 


SULLIVAN 
MACHY CO 


122 S. Michigan Ave 





SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES 


wit 
WLC 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS = 


Woolen Rags 


BOSTON : 


‘American Wool Stock Co. 


n & Son. Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


\dvis rages you require 
I king Plant 
Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 


ATT 


-M ACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


(Bindings Sano KRibbous 


nding Cotton and Woolen Bed BI 


BUY A 







pay lor 
Sullivan 


64} 


Chicago 


A) UAL a 


New York Office = 
200 Fifth Avenue 


inkets. 
-Cart ers, Kimon Bath Robes, 


Special Colors or Shades made to order 


etc. 





TITITTT ATTEN 


36 Ditmars Street, 





aT 


i SUELTOTUTUSTTUTAAGGEUITY 


tirtrut 


(MTT 


SMUT TP PE CLALIT 


ZUMA a SA uit 


WALNUTS 


\QOU00L{ UEC CUUUUDE ARON TUE PLEYEL PAY TY 


avatar 


VAAN PTR 


DANIEL J. REILLY 


SILK COTTON 
NOILS A S E WOOL 
YARN WORSTED 
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FR. ANKE L BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 
cotton rags ready for the picker. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
MNUNGHENAESTENY EST SOTOUSTUAANS SEEN TG TNT AUN ETNA LANES TTT 





DTPA ILEUS UC eT 


GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 


Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 


Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


IUULGNSAUACUONTTAAETOGASTOUANENNUUASNETEAOUENSTUNNEGGSTOOOUNNTANH NEST ATUTNTN ANTENA ALT STHH ATEN = 


‘S. RAWITSER & 


WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 


FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 


283-285-287 West Broadway 


Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
of every description ready for the picker. 


WULt USN UNUAMNLLSGnEnpuueeeenne treater 


M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Our specialty is to grade woolen rage 
of every description ready for the 


picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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QUOTATIONS 
VOOL WASTE 





Pir e white Australian lap wastel3 
e white ap waste I 

colored lap waste.. 85 

Medi um colored lap waste 80 
Fine white Australian ring 

waste oe 100 

Fine white ring waste 90 


white Australian thread 


waste 95 
ard Ends 
Fine white . 5 eee he 
Medium white 756 
Coarse white 60 
Fine colored . raw ade 
Medium colored 40 


White spinners’ waste, greasy. 30 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 25 
Australian white cards waste, 


clean ; 35 
Fine white card waste, clean 30 
Medium white card waste, 

clean ° 25 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 16 
Colored card waste, medium 10 
Colored card waste, low 4 


SHODDIES 


ALL WOOL STOCK. 
White knit stock 
Red flannel 
Red knit stock 
Thibets 
Merinos 
Fine light 
Fine d ark 
Fine black 
Coarse yi ght 
Coarse dark 
Delaines 


Light 
Dark 
Worsteds— 
Light aces sees 32 
No. 1. dark.. , :aee . 28 
Black old .. se ae'e - 33 
Blue old in ~ . . 80 
Brown old ‘ . . 30 
Serges— 
Black old isis oan . - 33 
Blue old oat ° 33 
NEW STOCK 
Blue clips ee . 24 
Fine blue worsted clips. 5h Se 45 
Fine black worsted clips... 45 
Light yarn, extra fine......... 33 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 20 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse..... 15 


Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1. 20 








130 


90 


- 80 


105 


95 


100 


100 


33 
29 
34 
31 
31 


w 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Largest Line in the U. S. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HESLREAD UNLV AGED AKANE CUOMO MRSA UG CaMaNNTNSNT TUT TNe NET UTTER NTA ETT TTT. 


NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 


ry clothing clips 20 — 7 


MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 


W orsteds— 





Brooklyn, N. Y.- 


> NU 0011004 NNpHNNALDETELUUEEEOEOUEONOOERETHO a 


ULLAL 


co.- 


nin 





Wew York 


f 
: 


ees 


om 


Write 


to 


t 


> 00 0 ee ee 


to eae bore 


oa 


Dark . . 24 o— 
‘ine dark 29 
ight « 27 
flack and white s4 
Brown 34 
Blue 12 
slack - 42 — 
Edges 32 2 
HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws 15 —— 
Mixed overcoatings 17 — 
Brown chinchillas an d 
cheviots 23 - 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
iots 23 
Black chinchillas and 
cheviots “s oe ae - 
rds : 23 
flack and white 23 
Mixed lights Sen cine “Ee —- 
White chinchillas 42 
Brown Rights ....s.s. ao ae — 
Bawls .ccsccvcccsscesecs — _ 
COTTON WARP CLIPS 
SPORT DOIG 6 sii dcewisees 8 
Light unions ... joie: a 
Serges, black and white... 14 
| a 13 
Palm Beach ......... big 
Delaines mixed colored.. 6 - 
Black astrachans 1 
0 a 1 
Black cloakings ...0..0es.. 
Blue cloakings ....... 14 


Brown cloakings 
Mixed cloakings 


— tt 
Tame 


~ 


Blue 
slack 
Green 


Light pas meale a+ ae — 
Be: Guweavvas ckohanadicw es 33 -— 
Pe GSninansncnkseebawe 23 _ 
DOEMG sevsanneew enum ece xe 32 —_ 
ee . . 6bd a etanwie ene 28 - 
Pe Gnshaseasceensséwans 22 -- 
Fancy pte th es Reheat 23 _— 


GOVERNMENT CLIPS 


i ere 29 _— 
Dd Gsianagweae cdceesere 30 — 
CORDED: ons swe eresedeswaene 33 _ 


FLANNELS., 
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WOMEN’S WEAR CLIVs, 


Serges— 
White . : ° . : — _ 
Blue we 36 — 
CO or cera 32 —- 
Brown . . 85 — 
EEO CE ET rere 37 _ 
EO Sacco a ert a ae — 
Light . 30 omnes 
Tan > - 38 — 
Light blue : " <n —_ 
BEE GAGE a cenveutneseas 20 —_— 





OLD WOOLEN RAGS. 
Merinos— 


COO CRORE: ice des6ha 00% 16 — 17 
Wet EMRE 65 cn eines seiveude 27 — 28 
2 | See ee 10 — 11 
ee . eee 16 — 17 
WUMO GRIM ccsinntecevvans 18 — 19 
EE. Sas waeeck sdesuseeu se 5 — 5% 
Serges— 
EEN. coo S2 base nek eee Sow <o 20 — 21 
ONE abocasasoue sess exces 20 — 21 
Ue ateoseneravevesenenad 15 — 16 
PEEL: ner cee ul 6cenenuduse ae 16 — 17 
Ee biwerneuewew deeb es aes 21 — 22 
UOOR: sicieasceetcseeeews 24 — 25 
Flannels— 
Bey TIN Sectoe tions hte ere cs 32 — 33 
CORFRO WIGS ...52006 42600 32 — 33 
WV SEO INO. Suvscccevvaveas 25 — 26 
DOE wticuentenweaeka canes 21 — 22 
PO: dias Aik ee ee anette 13 — 14 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 
WSEOOE cacdevcneswens es 5 — 6 
me CUOMO sc cen ced saws —_—_ — 6 
ES 8 re gee - = = 6 
Best brown hb ew ee wee 6s os — — 6 
Ee er ee —_ — 6 
Common gray ....... sees D— 8 
Knit— 
POE asa nen ewe wia ees -- 36 — 37 
ON, os a 1s GSS orks ae a — 2 
Blue, light ..... jose bard ae — 2 
ES ee . 20 — 21 
Black, trimmed ... issee e — 27 
Black, untrimmed .. os ae — 23 
Oe skits eae ronees soe op — 23 
PUNE wee aiau ee an 7k tue ae — 22 
Light Bray .cccewrs osbee es AO — 11 
Hoods— 
Light ; . : . 25 — 26 
Mixed Hoods ....... 7 15 52 
= & gray knit 25 - 26 
SKIRTED CLOTHS, 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light sas ° 15 
Black ses rie tore fois 15 — it 
ROU La etire bine waaie 15 — 16 
ee xwaubeseaaee 10% - il 
Brow! 15 — 16 
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Skirted clotn— 
ee SE Son cee ansewew be 12 





En ab ae kas bine PO 8 — 9g 
ee Skies snk anee kaa i”wz— 8 
er ee 6 — 6% 
Pam DEROE, 64 cen scacs oa i1%— 8 
Skirted, tan kersey....... 15 — 16 
Skirted, tan covers....... 18 — 19 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber.......... 75 — 17% 
Short peeler comber.......... _ — 75 
No. 1 Egyptian comber...... _ — 70 
Short Egyptian comber....... 65 — 67% 
White card atrip. ....cccccsed 65 — 70 
No. 2 white card strip....... 40 — 465 
Cents 
rey GORE BF oi 504cieas wise Ee! Oe 
Dirty picker motes............ 3 — 38% 
Card and spinning sweep..... 3%— 4 
WOAVO GDWOEDS ccccssceececwss 3%— 4 
Soft white threads............ 14% — 15 
Hard white threads......... 124% — 13 
Soft colored threads.......... 13 — 14 
Hard colored threads........ 10 — Il 
COTTON W STOCK. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber........... 85 — 90 
Sakelarides strips............. 90 —100 
MWSyPUaM COMDOF «2. ccscsccess 70 — 75 
oe a re 80 — 85 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 77% ——- 82% 
POGLOT BOI saan csnnevesedess 7 — 80 
RO 2B See ST. css ose 0 608m 70 — 75 
OG, 2B WHS BEPIOB so ccciccweda 60 — 70 
No. 1 white spinners.......... 90 — 95 
Cents. 
ee eerie ees 10 — iil 
Oe Ge a. 7 — T% 
WO, BOUT GOEG ea scccccencsces 6 — 6% 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... 10 — 11 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 3 9% 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 8% — 9% 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 8 
Bort White THPCRGS. 66 sicisscees 12 —12% 
Hard white threads.......... 10 — 10% 
Bott oblored THreGGsS. icccccaecs 11 — 11% 
Hard colored threads......... 8% — 10 
LINTERS 
f.0.b. N. Y. 
Texas, clean mill run......... — — 5% 
BRERA ER. 645065 aGr sates ease oh — —nom, 
Eastern, clean mill run....... — — 5% 
BGA IS: TAMBOR ac a0 4 40:0 b 636008 00's —_— —nom. 


Notr.—Percentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton 


for day of shipment. 





MORE ACTIVITY IN 
SUBSTITUTE MARKET 

New Clips Most Prominent, with Prices 
Tending Upward Steadils 

Recent operations in the substitute 
market have been characterized by an 
activity which bids fair to end, tempo- 
rarily at least, the inertia which has 
existed in the trade for the last few 
weeks. Trading has concerned itself 
principally with new clips, although 
numerous sales have been consummated 
in old rags. The increase in business 
has been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing rise in price and a number of de- 
sirable grades have increased fully 2 
cents a pound during the last week. 

EFFECT ON PRICES 

Factors in new clips report that the 
last ten days have been productive of 
excellent business in all grades of wors- 
ted stock. Whether or not the activity 
will result in a permanent advance in 
prices is still regarded as an open ques- 
tion, but the fact remains that at the 
present time dealers are inclined to pay 
more for any grades they need. High- 
grade clips are reported as being ex- 
tremely scarce. Light clips are espe- 
cially in demand for the manufacture 
of Government fabrics and there is a 
fair supply of these on hand. Numer- 
ous orders have also been received for 
blues and browns in serges and wors- 
teds for civilian consumption. 

Dealers in shoddies state that there 
has been a marked demand for khaki, 
and furthermore say that the supply of 
this is somewhat limited. Little has de- 
veloped with respect to wool waste, save 
that business has been of a spotty na- 
ture 


FEW WASTE CHANGES 


Reclaimed Wools Fairly Active—Wool 
Wastes Somewhat Slow 

Boston, Oct. 17.—Producers of re- 

claimed wools report a fair sized and 

general activity, with a seeming bulk of 








business coming from mills operating 
on the heavier Government cloths. Th« 
wool conservation movement is also 
helping to stimulate interest from 
manufacturers producing civilian lines 
and it would not be surprising to se¢ 
demand of this character take a sudden 
spurt in the not distant future; in fact, 
some buying of a sample character is 
already noted. The price situation is 
fully as strong as it has been within the 
past few weeks and there is a decided 
upward turn to values, with some re- 
claimed wool men asking from 1 to 2c. 
above quoted figures. Production is be- 
ing interfered with to no little extent 
by the scarcity of labor and some mills 
are reported to be considerably behind 
on deliveries, with buyers pressing for 
stock. 

In the aggregate wool waste buying 
has not been large, and individually 
sales are small and well scattered among 
dealers, allowing none of the latter an 
active trade. All the firmness of the 
price situation is retained, however, and 
there is no noticeable pressure among 
dealers to force the market. In the cur- 
rent small trading no stocks can be 
said to be in best demand, for buying 
is very general in character and suited 




















to 


High 


price 


the particular needs of 
turers who are in the market. 


manufac- 


COTTON WASTE QUIET 


Cotton Values No Stimulant to 


Demand 


Boston, Oct. 17.—The continued high 


of raw cotton has had no effect 


in stimulating demand for cotton waste 
and the market for the latter remains 
very quiet. Sales are small, both in 
size and number and no dealers are re- 
porting an active trade. When buyers 
are in the market they are taking only 
enough stock to cover positive near 
needs and no anticipating of the future 
is noted. 

Large “accumulations of the finer 
qualities are reported to be piling up 

(Continucd en page 171) 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 








WOOL PRICES HIGHER 
IS PRESENT PROSPECT 


rossbred Wool Wanted by the Govern- 
ment—Little Prospect of Much Ar- 
gentine Clip Coming to England 
(By Our Regular Correspondent), 
BRADFORD, ENG., Sept. 27.—The an- 
uncement that the Argentine Govern- 
nt has broken with Germany is a 
ry satisfactory one so far as regards 
s country and America, This natu- 
ly directs attention to the position of 
e River Plate clip, and what will be 
ne with it providing the Argentine 
ares war on Germany. Apart from 
wing that the entire world is now 
inst Germany, it would be a fine 
ke if the River Plate clip was placed 
the disposal of the United States and 
country. It is patent to those who 
behind the scenes that there are no 
plus stocks of wool in this country; 
act, they are low and if the new 
Buenos Aires clip could be secured for 
Great Britain and her Allies, it would 
a real godsend. If the war is to 
tinue any length of time, more 
sbred wool will have to be brought 
his country and America, because as 
say below, the wants of our Allies 


uch that the man in the street has 


mception of them, and it would 
nteresting to know what weight of 
red wool is actually 


d weekly in the production of mili- 


being con 


al ics 


ANY B. A. NEW CLIP COME TO ENG 
LAND? 

\nother important point arises at this 
ture No very big quantity of the 
River Plate clip came to this coun 
the bulk going to the United States 

We dare say to-day that between 60,000 
70,000 bales arc being held in the 
Plate by German houses, all 
wht and paid for, in readiness to 
patch to The Fatherland 
peace is proclaimed. That wool can be 
commandeered immediately the Argen- 
ti declares war against Germany, but 
that aspect of the situation can be left. 
What we would like to point out is 
| prices for B. A. crossbreds are at 


R cer 


directly 


present so sensibly above those current 
in this country that grave fears are en- 
tained in Liverpool that none of the 
known clips will come to this coun- 

or sale, in fact none can be ex- 
pected when prices in Boston are pence 
pound above those offered by the 
British when they tak« 
s over. Skin wools which have 

lly been shipped to London for sale 


government 


realizing anywhere between &d. to 
per pound more in Boston, prac- 
ly none having come to this coun 
ince the cessation of the London 
all the wools being shipped to 
ton. The writer was recently privi 
1 to see the last appraised prices 
a well-known brand of Buenos 
s sliped wools and what was real 
in Boston for a succeeding “ pull,” 
the difference in the prices actually 
zed was phenomenal. 
er Plate crossbreds are essentially 
wools, there being a very large 
ttion of 40s to 50s quality, the 
wools which are mostly wanted. 
e has been a larger use of the Lin- 
for crossing purposes than even in 
Zealand, but the weight of cross- 
ools in the River Plate is prac- 
three times that of New Zea 


hecause there are all round seventy 


million sheep South 
America. We know for a_ fact that 
Continental neutral countries have al- 
ready made inquiries in Bradford of 


depastured in 


those agents representing Buenos Aires 
buying brokers, and directly new clip 
wools are on the market, manufacturers 
in the Netherlands and Scandinavia will 
be operating in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo 
HOW IS RATIONING TO BE CARRIED Ol r? 
It has been said several times before 
that the local Priority Committee has 
not been its own master, but has had 
to allocate supplies according to the will 
of the superior powers. This has been 
the cause of all the evil experienced in 
the way of inadequate supplies and the 
possibility of machinery being brought 
to a_ standstill altogether. The way 
some people talk about rationing would 
almost lead one to think that there is 
something extremely intricate about it. 
Certainly the need will continue for a 
large amount of detail work, but = so 
long as the main principle is grasped 
little difficulty need aris 
from a practical 


otherwise 
Speaking standpoint 
the consumptive capacity of machinery 
is the only means of calculating what 
weight o stuff is required, for even 
if we begin with the idea of the num 
hours one must neces 


machinery and know 


ber of workings 
sarily get to the 
what it Is consuming in a given tim 


before inly 


any actual standard can be set 
up. The problem thus resolves itselt 
into one of how much 
firm has, and how much that said ma 
chinery is able to consume. After that 
comes the question ot the purpos< Oo! 
which the commodities are used. Mili 


machinery 


tary requirements are recognized as be 
ing of first These will 


have to be kept up at all costs and the 


importance. 


firms who are running the largest pro 
portion of their machinery on this class 
should be entitled to the 
largest ration and the most considera 
tion. When military output has been 
increased to the maximum 
and if there is then any machinery left 
to deal with civilian and export trade, 
supplies may be dealt out to these ac- 
cordingly. One fact which needs to be 
borne in mind is that raw material sup 


of goods 


necessary, 


plies are adequate for immediate pur 
poses and that any such galling allow 
ances of tops or any other product as 
took place under the old regime ar« 


Articles 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, ete 
Cotton, manufactures of 
Yarn 
Cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored stainec 
figured or mercerized 
Cloth, bleached 
Cloth, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printe 
or mercerized 
Velvets, velveteens, ete 
Belting for machinery 
Spindle banding 
All other manufactures of ottor 
Card clothing 
Silk, manufacture of 
Yarn, in the gray 
Plushes and velvets 
Fabrics 
Waste not specially provided for 
Wools, hair of the came goat, alpaca and o 
Hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, etc 
Wools, ete,, manufactures of 
Noils and wastes 
Tops, made from the hair of the Angora go: 
Yarn, wholly or in chief value, of wood 
Yarn, made from the hair of the Angora go 
Carpet and carpeting 
Cloths, wholly or in chief value of wool 
Worsted, fancy wove 
Worsted plait 
Woolen fancy yoven 
Wooler plait 
Cloth, made from the heir f the Angora 
Dress goods, coat linings t 
Coat linings 
Other dress goods 
Cotton warp 
\ other 
\ ther manufactur f 


altogether needless It is an exceed 
ingly difficult 
to realize the 


and our Allies needs in this direction 


matter for any 
extent of our own 


person 


The British government is responsible 
for providing military 
ments than is generally known, some 
of the smaller Allies placing this mat- 
ter largely in their hands. It has also 
to be borne in mind that other coun 
tries are on the verge of joining them- 
selves with the Allies, If the strained 
relationship between the Argentine and 
Germany produces the result which now 


more require- 


seems probable we may expect to see 
not only that republic but also others 
in South America completely severing 
their friendly connection with German) 
This will of course mean another 
source of wool supply becoming acces- 
sible to our own government, but it 
also brings with it the possibility of 
larger military needs to be catered to, 
and so lone as these exist, the civilian 
trade will have to take second place 


First CoMBING 


BRADFORD ENPORTS 


Cotton Fabrics for September Show In- 
crease Over Last Year 


According to the ofheial figures which 
have just been published the aggregate 
exports of textile and other commodi 
tics from Bradford and district durin 
last September to the United States, did 
not reach the same total value as for 
the rresponding period of 1917 Phe 
majority ot the items appearing in the 
list show a decline, the only 


apart tro 


ones 
which there 1s an increase 
chemicals, et¢ 


textiles are grease and 


oils. Silk manufactures also show a re 
duction, and when it is added that the 
value of the majority of wool textile 
articles is also less 1t will be seen that 
there is very little room tor any expan 
SION 

An important item is cotton fabrics, 
which again* show an_ increase, the 
value for last September being £108,- 
341, and for a year ago £100,047. The 
only wool textile commodities which 
show an increase are wool noils and 
wastes and wool yarns. The values ot 
these two are £16,075 and £1,427 re 
spectively, the figures for last year be 
ing £3,749 and £880. A full list, which 
provides an opportunity for comparison 
with 1916 is given herewith: 


1917 1916 
£ s. d £ d 
1.054 1 1¢ 
1,580 1¢ ( 4,169 6 5 
painted printed 
6299 10 9 1440 10 9 
1411 ¢ 833 6 5 
ad woven, figured 
®108,341 18 9 100,947 17 90 
6 1¢ 2 1283 0 3 
4 2 4 77¢ 3 O 
19 4 
1 11 1697 10 2 
11 1 92 011 
Dy, a 18,874 2 9 
$$ 17 11 447 10 ¢ 
493 ¢ . 
9,072 1 2 
r like anin 
571 1 O 
16.07 1 2 +749 1 7 
t 2,124 11 
{ gs oO SSO 10 
1.0 19 19 @ 90 9 { 
Tt 11 6,087 9 1 
' 301 1 8 
11.781 19 0 
4,437 2 9,872 13 2 
F j TF ‘ 0 
t ica ( 1,64 ‘i 20 5 14 
772 17 7,416 11 
4,427 f 1,924 4 
432 7 6,964 F 
9 ; 924 1 


FREER IMPORTATIONS 
FROM UNITED STATES 


Business Has Been Checked by Advance 
in Prices—New Means of Covering 
Yarns and Cloth Sales 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Sept 


Che reature ol inter st im OUT market 
this week has been the publication ot 


the scheme for reopening the duture 
market in Liverpool next week The 
rather 


a/ 


regulations are complex and 
varied views have been expressed as to 
the effects of the new conditions upon 
Although 
the new contract is not all that could be 
desired it is recognized that in view of 
the abnormal conditions at the moment 
j 


the general trade situation 


document coul 
scarce ly be expected Che authorities 
here are determined to prevent gam 


bling in the article by outsiders and it 


‘ hy 
a more favorable 


< 


may be taken for granted that if this 
sort of thing occurs further restri 
tions will be placed upon operations. It 


is expected that the new regulations will 
not only tacilitate reer importations 


from the United States but spinners and 


manutacturers welcome the develop 


ment as there will now be mean f 
covering yarn and cloth les in fu 
tures \iter ther hen distinet)y 


ore demand in the market last week 


i t 
business has been hecked hy the Smart 





ACVANCE price ertainty is to 
the course o value the raw ma 
terial when freer dealings are allowed 
Itl Li cTp ol Tie xt week 
EGYPTIAN CROP TATISTICS 
Owing to the war, statistics relating 
to the Egyptian cotton crop for last 


season are rather be lated The growth, 
however, is now stated to have been 
5,126,199 cantars against 4,726,518 can 
tars in 1915-16. The yield per feddan 
was 3.10 cantars, against 3.99 cantars in 
the previous season With regard to 
the distribution of the crop Great Brit- 
ain took 345,976 bales as compared with 
358,317 bales in the year before. Ship 
ments to the United States were 135,685 


bales, against 194,229 bales in 1915-16 


YARNS DISTINCTLY DFARER 


A stronger feeling has prevailed in 
the yarn market than for some time 
back Most users, 


fused to pay the advances required by 


however, have re- 


spinners and to a large extent progress 
has been blocked Owing to the smaller 
output of the mills spinners rather tend 
to improve their position, but 
business will have to be done 


more 
be lore 
widening of 
Ameri 


there can be any definite 
the margin of profit 
can descriptions 


In coarse 
producers are ex 
tremely busy and engagements have re- 
cently been extended. Very encourag- 
ing prices are being secured for fresh 
contracts Less pressure to sell is 
showing itself in medium counts and 
spinners are meeting with delivery in 
rather 
Export demand this week has not been 
very active, but steady buying has oc 
curred for France. Single 
been wanted by India, but 


structions on a freer scale 


yarns have 

exporters 
have scarcely been in a position to pay 
to-day’s rates lor lots. of 
Users of 
showing more 
without there 
of orders the turnover has improved 

(Continued on page 171) 


quantity. 
Egyptian spinnings are now 

prices and 
general flow 


interest in 
being any 
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On this he rid requir¢ 
1 ¢ } 12 li t 
Compared th lit esti 

{ the crop these f es 
¢ which is otherwise ip 
t re dit he 1 ibility « ny 
ther red 1 estimat ( the 

eld 

The movement tt o sight is 
increa nd the larger spot sales r 
ted the leading Southern markets 
ld indicate that present prices ar 
ptable to holders of considerabl 
tton in the South. The situation in 
this respect has tended to restrict fresh 
peculative buying for long account on 
the advances, and reactionary sentiment 
has also been encouraged by the easier 


chnical position of futures and a rea 
mable supposition that the heavy pur 
chases of the trade for the past week or 
ten days has curtailed the buyi 





power 


from that source to a considerable ex- 
tent. But there is evidently little confi- 
dence that Southern holders will mar- 
ket their cotton on declining markets, 


and pressure has been largely the result 
of liquidation or a moderate volume of 
hedge selling. Thursday’s closing prices 
in the leading spot markets of the coun 





try will be found below with the usual 
( tT mrisons 
Oct Oct Last 
Market ) 18 Che year 
Ga r ) 27.60 1.10 18.00 
oO I 6.50 7.13 ¢ 17.81 
M 6.38 8 1.00 17.81 
innah .27.00 2 5 18.00 
i ‘ g 17.88 
York 7.50 g 1.15 18.35 
if 4 f 7.¢ 88 g 
MI 2 ) ) ’ 
t. Lou 27 28 1.00 ; 
Houstor 25.85 27.35 +1.50 17.80 41,363 
In addition to the quotation above, the 
Jlowing quotations for middling cot 
d the difference on and off are 


, 1 as compiled from the reports re¢ 
cived by the New York Stock Exchange 


( DY 
late on Wednesday: 





WHITE GRADES 
Mem.- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M } S8t 1.10? 62+ 50+t 78 
3 G M 69+ 63+ t .38t 6+ 
G. M 50+ 5Ot 8+ 5+ 40+ 
Ss M 25F 25t 19f 13f .20f 
Mid ng 6.70 28.50 27.50 27.50 . 
Ss. L. M 38° 25° 25° 25° 37° 
I M RR* t . 6 . . exe 
S G Oo Qe . 1 * 7o0n8e 1 15* 
G Qo 1.88* l led 1 \* 1.50* 1.59* 
YELLOW TINGED. 
S. M 25t .25t .23f 
G. WM 10+ Even. Even Even 
SS ae 13° 25° 25° Even .20° 
Middling .. .38* .38T® -50° .26° .42¢ 
mm Ba) Ohseece 75° .50° .75° gg8e .75° 
L. M : 1.25° 87° 1.13° 1.26° 1.17° 
YELLOW STAINED. 
G. M 75° 12° : 48° 
Ss. M 1.00* 37 62° 70° 
Middling 1.25° 50° 1.00° .95° 
BLUE ST 
G. M : 75° 3 50° 63° 50* 
B. Ma aesves LGM 75° 1.00° .81° 
Middling .. 1.25° 1.002 1.60° 1.12° 
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The result of weather conditions since 
which dat 


Sept. 25, on i the crop pros- 
pect was officially tated at 12,047,000 
bales, excluding linters, has been the 


reduction in around 


linters. 


popular ideas to 


eleven million bales, excluding 


The last report of the Memphis Com- 


mercial Appeal said: “ Past week heavy 
to killing frost took place over large 
area © eastern belt, especially north- 
ern half, which completes frost belt 
Oklahoma east through the Carolinas 
indicating conservative damage at half 
million bales. Also indication tinges 
and stains be in abundance. Weather 
Monday and Tuesday quite warm and 
entire belt generally fair. Excellent for 


ginning, and movement 
Foreign freight room 


of 


picking and 


increasing daily. 


almost unobtainable, price highest 
season Entire belt continues fair. No 
rains in any section. Temperature very 


much warmer, especially central belt.” 

One of the large $pot factors of the 
Atlantics estimates the crop at 10,700,000 
bales, excluding linters. 


Joseph Newberger’ estimates the 
crop at 10,685,000 bales, excluding 


linters. 

In its department devoted to farm 
matters, the Montgomery Advertiser of 
Oct. 14, says terrific boll weevil dam- 
age may be expected in 1918, and gives 
much space to methods for combatting 
the pest. 

Memphis that inter- 
ests have been conspicuous buyers in 
that market for three weeks. They are 


Liverpool 


says 


taking cotton running as long as New 
Bedford inch and _ three-sixteenths. 
Some buyers report that English and 
other foreign interests are securing the 


cream of the crop in the Memphis terri- 
tory and that they are outstripping do- 
mestic spinners appreciably in the vol- 
ume of their buying. 

The Savannah Mornin 
15 publishes a despatch 


y News of Oct. 


from Atlanta 


nder date of Oct. 14 which states that 
Commissioner of Agriculture J. J. 
Brown has gone to Washington for a 


conference with Food Administrator 
Hoover to protest emphatically against 


Government regulation or control of the 


price of cottonseed in any degree what- 
soever. The article quotes Commissioner 
Brown as saying: “We stand unequi- 
vocally and emphatically against Gov- 
ernment interference in any shape, form 


or manner with the price of cottonseed. 
This, like every other product of the 
farm, should have at all times a free 
and open market, subject solely to the 


natt 


ral law of supply and demand.” 
N. T. Blackwell, editor of Cott. 


m and 
( ton Oil News, Dallas, { 


his 


writes 


paper from New Orleans, under date of 
Oct. 10: “The writer has been in Hous- 
Galveston and New Orleans this 
week and the majority of spot men all 
tell him that the demand for spot cotton 
has n very poor, except from the 
ery derable short in October. 
Without further discussion we would 
ell ol otton at 25c. or better 
1 if y ed the money. If not, 
ifely take a chance by holding 
t h below 25c.” 

\ ( letter, written under 
Sept. 7 to the Alexandria Cot- 
ton ¢ Ltd., Boston, reported an active 
cc 1 on the Egyptian spot market 
di to the announcement that cotton 
eamers for England would soon be 
lable and good prospects for an 
irregular direct service with America 

during the course of the season. 






RAW SILK MARKET 
DECLINE CONTINUES 


Fluctuations in Yokohama Prices 
Evident—China Market Is More 
Active 


Sull 


market 


Yokohama raw silk quota 
tions are still continuing to -fluctuat 
with the result that on Wednesday o 


this week both the Japan market ar 
the China market were chara 
terized by certain price recessions just 
as they were last week. There seems 
to be more activity in the local mark 
this week in comparison with the sey 
eral preceding weeks. 
CABLE ADVICES IMPROVED 

Important factors report that ther 

has been some improvement concernins 


also 


the delayed price quotations and advic 
which are being received from abroad 
which is surely encouraging news to th 
trade, and it is hoped that the improv 
ment which has been noted will prov 
permanent. Cables to the Far East ar 
somewhat delayed yet, but several fa 
tors feel that they are being better in 
formed as to the state the market 
than they have been for some time. 
MARKET MORE STEADY 

In view of cables received Oct. 12 and 
13 the market has appeared to be mor 
steady, this condition having been r 
flected particularly since Monday of thi 
week. In general there has been mori 
inquiry and demand, and at prices som 


of 


what above the lowest level reached 
The China market continues rathe: 
dull, but there has been a little moré 


demand than during the last few weel 
especially in Tsatlees, where some con 
cessions have been obtainable for n¢ 
seasons Tussah. 

Double Extra Cracks hold firm at la 
week’s  figure—$6.15. Kansai Ext 
13/15 are quoted at $5.92% as compared 
with last week’s price of $5.95. Bes 
No. 1 Extra 13/15 are $5.80, as again 
$5.8214 last week. Best No. 1 shows 
decline to $5.671%4 as compared wit! 
$5.7214, last week’s prices. Kansai N: 
1, 13/15 is quoted as $5.6214, as again 
last week’s price of $5.65. Shinsht 
also declined to $5.57!4, as against tl 
previous week’s price of $5.60. Stock 
at Yokahama were quoted on Wedn 
day at 15,500 bales. 

In Canton, A Cracks declined to $5 
as against last week’s price of $5.80. 
Cracks held firm at last week’s price 
60. Canton XXB 22/26 declined 
30 as compared to last week’s pri 
of $5.40. In the Shanghai market Bl! 
Dragons declined to $6.00, 
last week’s price of $6.25. Black Lio: 
declined to $5.75 as compared to |: 
weck’s price of $5.95. Tussahs also d 
clined to $3.80 as compared to $4.00 ! 
week’s price. 

Prices current on raw silk on Wedne 
follows: 


; 
7 


/ 


tf> +f 
cm Gn 24” 


as agail 


e 
7 


day vere as 
EUROPEAN 

Piedmont....nom 

1 14 to 12/18.nom 


‘lassified 
Italian 


Grand Extra ¢ 


Extra Classical 


Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26.nom 
Classical talian ‘ -nom. 
60 days basis 
JAPAN 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.6.15 
I itur Kar Extra 13/16 ae 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15..... 5.80 
Filature gest No. 1.. memes <osmeeee 
Filature Kansai No. 1, 13/15..... ieee 
Filature Shinshu No, 1, 13/15.... 5.5 
6 months basis. 

CHINA. 

Canton 2A Crack 16/56. 66. scadsane 5.7 
Canton ABS CYACK 146,718.56 26006 c04 5.6 
Canton XXB 22/26 Lcacernec ee 5.3 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse... .6.09 
Tsatlee Black Lion pee ch eeeee 


Tussah Filature 8 cocoon, No. 1-2....3.8 
6 months basis. 
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VOOL TRADE SMALLER 
WITHOUT PRICE CHANGE 


eneral Scarcity Becoming More Appar- 
ent and Dealers Are Not Pushing 
for Business 


Boste 


IN, Oct. 


18.- 


k has been as much concerne 


this 
with 


rest 
1 


eae 
Wool int 


tside matters as it has been with trad- 
and as a result the aggregate move- 


nt was considerably smaller than for 


past several weeks; estimates place 
week’s sale at from 3,000,000 to 4.- 


100) 


pounds. 


Of 


able bulk was 


( 


1 
“47 


latter a con- 
scoured wools, 


the 
fine 


ymestic and Capes, that knitters, 


-] 
iTty\ 


underwear mills, have been 





WOOL QUOTATIONS 


10, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 


Washed, 
XX & abv. ..— 1% 
F del... 80— 865 


MICHIGAN 


Unwashed, 
Fn. cloth’g. 65— 66 
Fine del... ..— 75 
\ 2 ae 75— 77 
Oe DNs 6.50% 75— 76 
ewes — 75 


AND NEW YORK, 


(SCOURED 


Unwashed. 
% Wid..ces «oom 92 
% to % bid. ..— 72 


AND SIMILAR, 


A. Mss <0s oom «72 
Common .. ..— 60 


BASIS). 


S'th, 6 and 8 

eaeue 1 40—1 45 
Fall free...1 35—1 40 
Fall defects 95—1 00 
Carbonized.1 45—1 55 


(SCOURED BASIS). 


Fine fall...135—1 40 


(SCOURED BASIS), 


Cloth, East- 
ern, No.1.1 55—1 60 
Cloth, East- 


ern, No.2.1 45—1 50 


PULLED—EASTERN. 


Unwashed. 
k del... ..— 73 
F oth’g. ..— 66 
INDIANA, MISSOURI 
Me Bids ocx. — 70 
%& d -— 70 
CALIFORNIA 
S| northern 
& 12mo..165—1 7@ 
S} iddle 
nties..1 45—1 60 
s't 12mo.1 50—1 65 
TEXAS 
F 2 mo.1 65—1 70 
Fir 8% mo.1 55—1 60 
OREGON 
Staple, Bast- 
é No.1.1 70—7 765 
s East- 
No.2.1 55—1 60 
Scoured, 
Fir «+++1 70—1 76 
A er....1 60—1 66 
B or....1 45—1 60 
er....1 20—1 26 
LLED (CHICAGO) 
A super....1 45—1 60 
\ ANA, IDAHO AND 


Scoured. 
Lambs’ Bs.1 35—1 40 
Cmbgs. fin.1 40—1 45 
Medium ...1 25—1 35 
Coarse ....110—115 


(SCOURED BASIS). 
B super....1 40—1 45 


WYOMING (SCOURED 


. BASIS). 
St fine.1 75—1 80 
v 9 bId.160—165 Fine med..1 60—1 65 





Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 


UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 
F -.-155—160 Fine med..150—1 65 
RADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 
F .--165—170 No. 3...... 1 10—115 
d ...-160—166 No. 4..... 1 05—1 10 
N -1 30—1 85 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fir ed..155—160 Fine cl’thg.1 60—1 65 
MOHAIR, 
Domestic. Foreign. 
y 70— 72 Turkey —— 
58— 60 Cape...... 63— 66 
REIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING, 
coured): Montevideo 
ing, (greasy): 
ice .1 65—1 76 % bid... 68— 70 
bing, High .... T5— 80 
i ..1 60—1 65 % bid... 78— 809 
ng, % bid... 80— 85 
ce..155—1 60 Merino 80— 82 
( ing, Buenos Altres: 
-1 40—1 45 x-breds: 
Lincoln.... 63— 65 
High % bld 74— 75 
% bid... T0O— 172 
FOREIGN CARPET. 
Khorassan: 
i. —.. lst clip, .. —. 
Ol... ee 2a clip. _ 
—se Mongolian: 
—.. Bijsk 7 “6 
—.. WO: 86 ee (See 
M'nchu'n. _ 
—.. Scotch blk., 
+ “ee ee 
a Camel's hair 
—39 (Russ’n).. —.. 
410 —43 Servian skin 
en, WOO sscuc “=. 
34 —35% #$=-East India: 
133%—87 Gray ..—- - 
31 —88 Washed: 
1384 —35 Vickan’r.. -—— 
i34 —36 Joriaa..—- — 
* Nominal. 
A 27 —28 
° nal 


n of our table showing im- 
reign wool is suspended be- 


nability 


to 


secure Government 
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buying. In the aggregate, however, de- 
mand has been wide in character and 
along about the same lines as during 
the past month. The more 
ty of finer 
in these, and 


eighths-bloods have been s 


acute scar- 


cl wools has limited trading 
quarter-blood and three 
lling in a fair 
while off sorts continue to find 
a ready market. The Committee on 
Wool Supply is operating in a small 
way, but the amount purchased still re- 
mains a secret to the trade. Wool from 
\ustralia is sharing attention with wool 
on hand, and while it is known that the 
45,000 bales for civilian consumption are 
to be auctioned in this city, no definite 


manner, 


statement detailing the auctions has 
been made. 
Prices hold all their past firmness 


with the trend distinctly upwards, but 
there is a marked endeavor among deal- 
ers to keep levels from showing any 
further or radical advances. In prac- 
tically all descriptions but fleeces deal- 
ers appear to have no difficulty in real- 
izing their prices. In 
however, dealers are finding it difficult 
to interest buyers in higher than 75c. 
for unwashed delaine and combing 
wools of quarter to half-blood qualities, 
yet dealers claim they must obtain a 
basis of at least 80c. for these to make 
even a minimum profit. In some of the 
finer scoured wools prices show an ad- 
vance of fully 5c. a pound from last 
week, yet the bulk of sales were made 
at figures unchanged from the previous 
levels. 


asking fleeces, 


THE AUSTRALIAN SITUATION 
Definite announcement has been made 
through the Textile Alliance that 4,000 
bales of the promised 45,000 1 
now on the water and that the 
is being loaded on fast steamers. 
wool from Australia has been a much 
mooted question for a long time 
announcement that it was actually on 
the water came as a surprise to many 
members of the trade. No official an- 


ales are 


balance 


Whilk 


the 


nouncement regarding the handling of 
this wool in Boston has been made, 
other than it will be auctioned by Frank 


\Vindeler for the British government, 
but it is learned with some definiteness 


that the first 4,000 bales will reach a 
Canadian port before the end of the 
present month, and it is also safe to 


say that a large majority of the re- 


maining 41,000 bales have left Austra- 
lia. It is also definitely known that 
these imports will be handled through 


the Textile Alliance and auctioned for 
the account of the British government. 
Che gencral belief of the trade is that 

wools will all be of the finer 
and because of this there is 
some expressed doubt as to the success 
of the auctions. 

Of the 25,000 bales of Australian wool 
for our Navy Department no further 
information is available at present, but 
for Govern- 


these 


qualities 


on the 200,000 bales our 
ment the Committee on Wool Supply 
to-day gave out the following. state- 


ment: “ The Committee on Wool Sup- 


ply of the Council of National Defense 
will have the handling of the 200,000 
bales of Austr lian woo] released by the 
British government to the United States 
Government. Fred H. Booth of Sydney 

d Fred R. Bennett of Melbot have 
een appointed agents in Australia for 
the United States Cover ent ittend 
to details of selections, shipping, ete.” 
No elaboration of this statcme could 
e secured 

CAPE COMMA ) ( ( 

That the ¢ ( uation 1 \ entu 
lly result in the « indeerit the 
new clip by the British vernment 
seems to be developing into more of a 

\bahility than possibility: at least 


> at received by local importers 
would indicate this. Once more t 
British officials have renewed the oft 
to buy the entire clip at 55 I cent 
above pre-war prices, and there are evi 
dences that the Boer opposition to this 
pl n cal ( successfully overcome he 

inion is expressed by local importers 
that t sale of this wool to Great 
Britain is the safest policy for Cape 
farmers, ard they are fearful r the 
latter unless the (¢ vernment offer 15S 
accepted. The British er is the same 
as made to Australas farme the 
Government paying for the wool within 
14 days after appraisement of clips 


whether or not the wool is shipped 


If the Cape farmers persist in their 
refusal of this lieved that 


the penalty will be exacted in the with 





offer it is be 


drawal of shipping, and without ship- 
ping it is hardly likely that banks will 
advance money to growers. On the 
other hand, the acceptance of this of 





i 
fer will result in a pra 
for farmers and the advancing of money 
by banks prior to the appraisement of 


tical cash sale 


clips. In the acceptance of this offer, 
however, Cape growers stand to tose a 
material paper prolit as a comparison 


of pre-war and current prices will show. 


These are ihe prices paid to the Cpe 
farmers and are for pre-war and cur 
rent values respectively: Super long 
skirted, 20%c.—54 to 56c.; super long 
combing, 1834¢c—48 to 50c.; average 
coinbing, 18c.—40 to 42c.; inferior comb- 


2? 


ing, 1614c.—36 to 38c.; medium, 15%c 


32 to 33c.; good shorts, 15¢.—36 to 40c. ; 
average shorts, 12c.—32 to 36c. 
LOCAL TRADING QUIETER 

Trading in this market has_ been 

quieter than for some weeks, and no 

important sales of territories are noted 

The range of buying, however, contin 


ues wide and all descriptions from fine 
to quarter-bloods have moved, with per- 
haps the bulk of sale confined to three 
eighths and quarter-bloods. Thre¢ 
eighths-bloods of various origin have 
brought around 70c. in the grease, cost 


ing clean about $1.50, and quarter 
bloods have sold at 68 to 70c. in the 
grease or from $1 30 to $1.35 clean. 
Finer. descriptions, when available, 


bring around 65 to 68c, in the grease, 
and cost clean from $1.60 to $1.75 ac- 
cording to quality 


Scoured territories of the finer edge 
of clothing have been in renewed d« 


mand, underwear and hosiery manuf: 
turers being largely interested, and have 


sold on a range of $1.60 to $1.70. Lower 
domestic scoured have not shown any 


particular activity, but are holding firm 
in price. 


Pulled wools are without important 
developments from a week ago when 
the bulk of the small movement was 
confined to B supers, both eastern and 
Chicago wools, the former bringing 
$1.45 clean and the latter $1.35 clean. 

RESIST FLEECE PRICES 

No sales of any consequence in fleeces 
are reported for the week, but several 
are said to be pending. The crux of 





freely willing to take a basis of 75c. for 
Ohio unwashed delaine and unwashed 
half-blood to quarter-blood combing 
wools it is ry likely that a large 
trade would result, bri 1 majority f 
dealers want 1 2 1 pound bove 
this ure, and ! u I r¢ 
sisted the higher levels. Basing theit 
laims on the replacement costs of these 
ols. dealt that they must secure 
it least & to realize even a minimum 
profit. Wools remaining in Ohio are 
by g@1 ers at prices that 
ded on cars and thus far 
growers have steadfastly refused to 
hade the sker ur 
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GOVERN MENT TO STOP BUYING 
\n e was given out late Wednes 
day to the ettec the bu oper 
tions of the Cor n \\ Suj 
ply, that has beer ( ing l 
B ona d tl markets I tl ( 
ern it, woul eas Oct. 27 
not s as follows Che ¢ i 
n Wool Supply will cont 
ce ( nad <¢ sid i nes \ 
[ Ox 2/ \fter t date [ ses 
d other secondary 1 <ets 
the | 1 States will suspend 
t ther notice.” 
REC TS OF SHIPMENTS 
rl ¢ ts d ( W t 
week ag ite 4.219.921 poun 
foreign 308,285 pour is com] 
with 1,828,568 pounds of domestic, 2¢ 
622 pounds reign r the 
S > W k of last yea tot 
receipts of domestic wool since Jan. 1 
have been 182,308,586 pounds, and for 
eign 241,755,855, making a total of 424, 


064,441, as compared with 385,191,237 


pounds last vear 





The statistics of shipments follow 
Boston & Maine 1,841,458 
Mystic Wharf 368,273 
Grand Tunct 
Boston & Alt y 22 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1 00 
By t 061 

Total é. 135,214 
Last week . ° “ 6,388,104 
Last year 3,486,790 
Sin Jan l 7.074.601 
Same per 1 of 1916 225,668,881 

Wool Trade Notes 
F. Yelverton Wilson, representing the 


Colonial Combing, Spinning and Weay 


ing Co., Sydney, Australia, has been 
visiting in the local market for several 
days. Mr. Wilson is now on an ex 
tended trip studying trade conditions 
with a view to extending the business 
scope of his company, and prior t» his 
recent arrival in this country had \ ed 
important textile centers in England 
France and Canada 

Frank Windeler, the London wool 
broker who is to have charge of tl 
auction sales of Australian wool, 
expected to reach soston on Vedne 
day, but was delayed in Washington. It 
was stated at the office of the lextile 
Alliance that he would arrive here [ri 
day and make his headquarters at that 
office. In Mr. Windeler’s absence: 
statement regarding the coming auct 
of an « ficial character could be « btained 

According to a report in the market 
the sale of the 20,000 bales of Fast 
Indian wool, which has been released 
to this country by the British govert 


ment, will be handled by William Bowes 


of William & Bro., Liverpool 
England 


Bowe S 


Charles A. Stevens, the local w ] 
dealer, has received the commissiot f 
a lientenant colonel in the Massa 
setts Statc Guard. 


CONTINUED ACTIVITY 
Wools Still Subject of Interested Inquiry 
at Firm Prices 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16 
steady demand for wool is reported in 


Continued 


the local market, and under the pressur 
of this trade stocks are being graduall 
reduced in volum« Many hous« tat 
they have cle ined out stocks of 
which had been prepared for sale, | 
are now endeavoring to get their othe 
stocks in shape to offer. While much 
of this business is attributed to Gover 
ment orders, there is still a good volum« 
of trade reported from what 1s ap 
parently for civilian uses, particularly in 
the knitting trade which is taking up 
large lines of medium wools. The mat 
ket is considered in a most satisfactory 
condition with a broad, steady demand 
for wools well distributed among buy 
ers. Prices naturally continue to show 
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[Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. | a harde ning tendency, and dealers say of a spotty nature, and by no means 


° . +71 they are more able to get their asking general in character. Demand has beer 
Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. prices than formerly. manifested in certain quarters for low 
WO O # The trade generally is still indisposed grade wools and but little activity in 

ss = to regard the arrival, or expected ar- the higher grades is expected until buy 

Scoured and Carbonized rival of Australian wool, as a depress- ing commences for the heavy-weigh 


: Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Seen and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. ing factor upon prices. The 
nm 


~ ; Ca CTYTIITMITINONIN TN OTTO a — tion for these wools offered at auction Practically all of the transactions r¢ 
Add PYSAG MN VAI I D MUTTON ne NT i 


for public purchase, it is believed, will corded have been for grades adapta! 


EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY tend to hold prices up strongly on these to the needs of the Government in tl 


stocks, while the quantity received is manufacture of Army fabrics. Consi 
W OO SCOURED—CARBONIZED not expected to reach any large volume erable demand existed for South Ame: 
# COMBED AND STORED ci wns One tes bite ak dine oe ae 


mie because shipping ican wools suitable for the above us 


competi- season. 


: ‘onditions. but the supply is extremely low. Pric 
: Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. = ae 


remain firm and any changes will be 
MEDIUM WOOLS SOLD : 
a ’ MOT I Me. pees oe ome the nature of an advance. Recent 1 


[he demand for medium wools is ports are to tbe effect that shipment 


CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. stl noted as a prominent feature, pat- from Australia are near at hand, b 
ticularly in fleece wools, but there is there seems to be a lack of knowled 
Wool “ny ecoured and Stored also said to be inquiry for territory as to when these will arrive. 
wools from fine down to three-eighths- Trading in carpet wools is slight, 
1921 Mendell Street CHICAGO, ILLS blood grades. Sales of sample sacks, though there has been some dema 
€ with numerous trades pending early de- for carpet wools which may be put 
NEE EE JvUUwwwM”’| nnn: oso form a large part of the activi- better usage than that for which th 


WILLIAM H. HARRIS E ties of the week. At the Same time were originally intended. Carpet mi 
= many houses are engaged in finishing are well stocked and show but little i 
Commission Agent 232 Summer Street, Boston up old business, and preparing new  clination to purchase for some time 
FOREIGN WOOLS wools, opening them up in shape for come. In the meantime prices rema 
3 . ‘ ° the market. Among the sales noted are at a high level with every indicati 
Australia, Cape, ee, English Wools, Noils 50,000 pounds of quarter and_ three- that they will in no wa) recede 

= astes E eighths in bags, country packing, at 

MVUMUTETTTRUUUU UL GUULALUS LiL LUAU LLAMAS >. . 2 ge aes 

nnn 72c.; 35,000 pounds ot bright quarter 


and three-eighths at 73c.; 10,000 pounds RAG DEALERS MEETING 
of Illinois quarter and three-cighths at 
72c. Sample sacks of these wools were 
also reported on the same basis; sample 


NURNTNTTNNTT errr NeTeTT 


Report of Woolen Rag Committee Fea- 
tures Quarterly Gathering 


UNCUT EPEAT 


sacks of Montana half-blood were also 
Scoured fine Cape wools Past and present activities ot 


; 
l 
sold at Woolen Rag Committee of the Cour 
meet sateen nan Nn veneneneny oO { N at i nz il 
NOILS STILL IMPROVING 


ZOO SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


Ce eed a Be dad 
Branches in every Wool Center in the World 
eee oe ke Tt tl ee ae 


COCO CCUM EERE EAS PE 


Defense as recounted 
Edward A. Stone, chairman of th 
committee, featured the quarterly m« 


oils are showing more or less ac- 
} i -— . oe ee eee és y, with quarter-blood and fine noils — jing of the Woolen Rag Division of tl 
wT & CO Glutamic, sradtord specially in demand Prices are hold- National Association of Waste Mate: 


ee oe ere combers a asking Dealers, which was held at the Hi 
H ATTERSFIELD — high prices for their noils. Quarter Astor on Wednesday, Oct. 17. 


: ods are held at 68 to 70c. for better — meeting, which was well attended, w 
TYRREL ST., BRADFORD = ocean ca i selections; three-eighths at 75 to 77c.; called to order shortly before el 
or - TO PS - N Ol LS oa ; hali-bloods at 92 to 95« , and fine at o'clock by Morris Goldstein, of R. Go 


MARKS 9c. to $1 For khaki quarter-blood noils stein Sons, following which conside: 


prices run trom 80 to 8d5c Phere is able routine business was transacted 
Agent: also a big demand for garnetted waste, Mr. Stone in his report went into 
Sutcliffe & Co., 1 a . > . Seabiat os . 
G. H .T. oss Gummer Bi and many dealers say they could sell considerable detail as to the reasons { 
263 & mer St., 
much more if they had not cleaned up f i f i 


Boston. the formation of the committee and 


WHITES COLOURS their stocks to a low level. subsequent activities. He stated tha 


Se P CARPET WOOLS QUIET the fact we were at war had resulte 


MU LUALS add ASE OADM UMMA AA TD AMAA DUAL EA) UHV LHL HHULUNLQU4ULAUQULARS ARAM LLLDOLD A LSAAAUU ULLAL LAUSD UY UA RRL 


Farnsworth Stevenson & Go. 


a 


Carpet wools show nothing new of im the discontinuance of the custom 
importance. Demand is still of a scat- the Government of advertising for bids 
tered nature, with limited supplies left ©" articles and purchasing from the 
to offer buyers. Prices are likewise lowest bidder. Acting through the Fed- 
held firmly because of this statistical ¢tal Trade Commission and the com- 
strength of the market. mittees of the Council of National De- 

fense maximum prices were established 
With the introduction of substitu! 

Philadelphia Wool Trade Note into military fabrics it became ne 
The Philadelphia Wool and Textile 5#*¥ to assure the manufacturers of 

y E \ssociation has offered a_ prize of worked wool that they would be able to 
fee 3 Co) ny eo : secure woolen rags at such prices th 


a $50 Liberty Bond to the employe of lat 


xX. Chicago: & E the member of the association 


WHEELING, W. VA. = a sh 


: E . yrices. The principal purpose of 
UU t0c4 TAUPENC UNA AEOELINO MUON APTENESTNANNANUTTUETET Ten GATE TNE NATTA. F SUTRMTIEMUMUNTNATTTNR MRE 5 ertv Loan \ number of the employes I I I pary 
SruMuMUB ALLA ; 


MLL dR tk have entered the contest and a creat Woolen Rag Committe is to assist 
pe & >: G. A. VEDOVI deal ot interest has been aroused. At the establishing 01 Prices. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


South American Wools the same time James Bateman, Joseph MAXIMA PERMIT FROFIT 
or Woolston and William D. Oelbermann The speaker then went on to show 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS £9 Beondway New York 
176 Federal St. 


Representing: have been appointed a committee to can- the importance of the price of woole! 
BOSTON 


Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions 
bought and sold on commission. Con- 
signments solicited. 

116-122 Federal St., Boston, Maas. 


UAE TSTOATELD PUGH ARETE EDUDCMAETNDUTUAPET ELS ATT PYTNO TUTOR: ox EDOCLCGUTAEEL TT) | CTVETOOTOOTOOREEADOEETIVTY = 
SMUGLIVUMAIAAMAL REDS ALLL 0400 LCL RAR YY AAAS A 


SA TATONTTET TOT errr 
TUATEOUSTTE TTTTNETTTT OTTO TTT 


TUTEPTTLCTONTTNETPTTPPTY TVOTT PARR TTP 


they would be in a position to sell to 
secur- 


. ; woolen manufacturers at th ipulat 
ing the largest subscription to the Lib- _—— : ers at e stif 


1 
Lu 


ry ADs 


ALEJANDRO & JOSE MAUTONE, vass the trade in the interest of the rags in view of the fact that the Gov 
Montevideo, Uruguay. Loan, and to secure subscriptions. <A ernment had recommended the us: 
aeniaiianed eee C. Bigelow, president of the Philadel- 50 per cent. of virgin wool and 
9 phia Wool and Textile Association, has cent. substitutes. He contended that 


F & Oe been appointed a member of the local existing maxima permitted a fair } 
EW NGLAND TANK: Tower ( Executive Committee of Fifty, repre- and stated that many transactions 
EVERETT STATION senting the local business associations. | been consummated below the price | 
BOSTON MASS iat fixed by the Government. He cited 
OOp TANKS FOR All PURPOSES © ae instance in which 250,000 yards « 
W WOOL PRICES FIRM ounce melton had been purchased at th 
rate of $3.30 a yard instead of the mox 
mum price of $3.50, thereby effecti 
saving of $50,000 to the Governm«e 
New York, Oct. 19.—Conditions in Mr. Stone stated that it was neces 
the local wool market approximate to exercise strict control of exports 
those of the last few weeks and busi- — stated that the embargo on woolen 
ness remains in a semi-dormant state. had, however, been modified in ord 
Some business has been transacted dur- permit exportation of grades not ne 
ing the last few days, but this has beep in this country. 
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" PRESSPAPER ie SPECIALTIES 


Highest Grade For All Purposes 


Best Value JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries 


Solicited 


Rsinbow:Conn. THE MERWIN PAPER CO. Address 


® Hartford, Conn, 


Little Activity Manifested in Higher 
Grades 


ad 
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Rates: 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 
$5.00; 3 in., $7.20; 4 in 
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Used Machinery 


$9.60; 5 in., $11.75: Mill Properties 
eS, Seem Pace Situations, Opportunities 
used as desired. Fur 


ther rates on application 





Position Wanted 





—— SS 


MEN'S WEAR DESIGNER. 


Manufacturer with wide ex- 








perience on Worsted and 
Woolen Suitings and Coat- 
ings from Low to Finest 
Grades, expert in Construct- 
ing Fabrics, is open for en- 
gagement as Styles Designer 
or Superintendent. Age 34, 
best references from present 
| employers. 


| \ddress Box 5216, Textile World Jour- 


il, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








Foreign Markets 
! m page 167) 


\RGER CLOTH DEMAND MAINTAINED 


The more extensive cloth inquiry 
tioned last week has been well 
iintained It is believed that a con- 
lerable business would have been done 
s week had it not been for the strik- 
advance in raw 


nday last. 


cotton rates on 
} Manufacturers have been 
mpelled to put up their quotations, 
at the time of writing limits from 
leading outlets abroad have not 

n raised sufficiently for much pro- 
ess to be made. Bids in shirtings and 
hooties for India have again been un- 
irkable, but it would not be surprising 
hear of a larger turnover in such 
Printed and 
eached goods have moved off in mod 
rate lots for Calcutta and Bombay. 
There has been very little activity for 
China, and telegrams from Shanghai 
rather depressing. 


ths before very long. 


Makers of fan- 
s suitable for Java and Singapore 
ive put up their prices rather stiffly 
d further buying has been checked. 

There has been about for 

South America, but actual operations 


} 


have been rather irregular. It is be- 


business 


lieved that before very long the ques- 

tion of delivery will be an important 

actor in arranging fresh business as 

he restriction of output is beginning to 
e some effect upon supplies in the 
rket 


Cotton Waste Market 
(Continued from page 166) 


d some of the smaller waste dealers 
ho are in need of money are making 
stantial sacrifices on asked prices in 
endeavor to stimulate demand. Their 
tions, however, have met with no im- 
rtant success 
The lower qualities are in relatively 
tter condition than the finer grades, 
considerable of the coarser stocks 
moving on contracts made at the 
ening of the year, and in this way no 
avy surplus is accumulating. Prices 
the low stocks show a good strength 
hen compared with the better quali- 
and on those stocks that are in 
tricted supply some dealers are hold- 
for slight premiums. 


SHELBY, N. ( Catherine Mills have 
mpleted and are now ope rating their 
viously mentioned plant, the product 
ng duck for the Government. A capi- 
$15,000 is invested and the equip- 
of machinery includes 40 looms. 








Men Wantee 








WANTED—Experienced LOOM FIXER 
lso BOSS WEAVER in the manufacture 
of Woolen Felts for Pulp and Paper 
Mi Reply tating x} 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men upon 
application by mail or telephone to C. T. 
DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 144 
Congress St., Boston, who will give prompt 


attention to their requirements without 
charge. 


FOREMAN KNITTER, desires position, 
experienced on men’s union suits, cotton, 
lisle, mercerized and worsted yarns, rib and 
wool, Cooper spring needle, Wildman, etc. 
First class references 
O.B.6926,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING, desires 
position, 40 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can, has worked on fine and low stock in 
woolens, such as kerseys, meltons, cloak- 
ings, velours, etc., and can furnish first- 
class references, 
0.B.6927,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SHODDY 
PLANT, or boss weaver in woolen mill, hav- 
ing worked on woolens and worsteds in 
men’s wear, flannels, ete., also tire duck, 
shoddy, wool and cotton mixes. Good 
references 
O.B.6928,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 


BOSS DYER, or superintendent of a dye 
house, familiar with piece dyeing, raw 
stock, cotton, halfwool and yarn. Is expert 
in dyeing ladies’ dress goods and cross dye- 
ing of mackinaws Al recommendations, 
O.B.6929,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


SECTION OR SECOND HAND, familiar 
with all classes of worsteds, and experienced 
on all kinds of cap spinning machinery 


and Foster winding. Can furnish first-class 
recommendations 


O.B.6930,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass, 
MASTER MECHANIC desires position, ex- 





perienced on Whitins Fales & Jenckes, 
Howard & Bullough’'s, Saco-Pettee, Woon- 
socket Machine & Press, steam, electric and 


water power Good references 
O.B.6931,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING, or second 
hand in large mill Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms, and experienced on fancy 
worsteds, all kinds of piece dye worsteds, 
fine woolen goods, etc First class refer- 
ences 
O.B.6932,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 
SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT SU- 
PERINTENDENT, looking for a_ position, 
experienced on knitting Warp and Filling, 
and Double Cross Bred Wools. Familiar 
with the Bradford system, all kinds ma- 
chinery. Good recommendations 
O.B.6933,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


HOSIERY MACHINE FIXER, looking for 


a position in Milwaukee, Wisconsin Will 
not consider anywhere else Familiar with 
Acme, Banner, Scott & Williams Model O. 
F. & G First-class references 


O.B.6934,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 


OVERSEER OF CARDING, preferably in 
a knitting 1ill, experienced on Davis & Fur- 
ber, Cleveland and Furbush machines. 
f s references furnished 


O.B.6935,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 








OVERSEER OF CARDING, in small mill, 


experienced on chinchillas, oxford, wool, 
cotton, et and familiar with Davis & Fur- 
ber and M. E. Furbush machines Good 
recommendations Prefers Masachusetts. 


O.B.6936,Textile 


World Journal, Boston, Mass, 


OVERSEER DYEING, experienced on 
shoddy, wool, silk, cotton, raw stock, cotton 
silk and worsted skeins and woolen piece 
dyes Has good references 
O.B.6937,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 


DESIGNER, first-class man desires posi- 
tion, experienced on all men’s wear, prin- 
cipally all kinds of fancy worsteds Fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms 
Will not go South or Canada, Good recom- 
mendations. 

O.B.6938,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass, 
ASS'T. SUPERINTENDENT, designer, or 
ss weaver, desires position in woolen or 
worsted mill Familiar with all Standard 
machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good recommendations 

O.B.6939,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass, 


be 


Business Opportunities 


Wants, For Sale, Ete 





Business Opportunities 













ATTENTION 
Woolen and Worsted Mills 


Established experienced  Sales- 
manager with NEW YORK office 
and salesmen open to take on sole 
entire selling of mill making 
WOMEN’S FABRICS or open- 
ing a women’s fabric department. 
Guarantee large satisfactory re- 
sults. 





FOR MANUFACTURE 
ON ROYALTY 


The most important fully developed two 


ton textile machine brought out in 100 
years Inventor has other business 
Personal interview only 73 Hanover 


St., Room 6, Boston, Mass 





We Pay Highest Cash Prices for 


Mill Remnants, Cotton and Wors- 
ted Yarns, Cotton and Wool Waste 


Write us what you have to sell 
KAPLAND REMNANT CO. 
163 North Main St., Providence, R. I. 


| Men Wanted | 








| , 
Executive Assistant 
To officers of large textile mill, 
must have superior ability as mat 
ager of office staff with knowledge 
of mill operating, stock and cost ac 





counts; splendid opportunity tor ex- 
ceptional man. For preliminary con 
ference address undersigned, stating 
experience in detail, with references 


STOCKWELL, WILSON & LINVILI 


Certified Public Accountants 


103 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia 










WANTED—Two Superintendents 
for Spinning Department in large 
silk mills. Must have Al record 


and be « xpericnce d mechanics 


WANTED 


\ first class sewirg machine fixer in 


Knitting Mill. «© ho is fan r with 
MI ypolita Ss r Union Special, 
U'nior Buttor 1 Reec Button Hole 
M I Stea york and good tlary 


f s 
i WANTED: Finisher who is well 


experienced on Venetians, cloth- 





ing. and permanent finishes. 
Reply stating perience ilary te to 

A Be car aa World Journal, 
$461 Eighth A New York City 
















WANTED Man to take charge of 


picker house of a woolen mill. 
One who understands rag pickers 
Steady work and good pay for right 
man 


Adadre Box Ld ¢ wis 
n 16 Light! enue N¢é 




















WANT MORE MONEY ? 


' i\ tithe mecha ( i y 
¢ the New England States can 1 ; 
concer? lealit } I I 
Requires no sat anes Tate can 


Address Box 5212, Textile World Jour | 








nal, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 








WANTED: Contracts to dye 
cotton piece goods, 50 to 60” in 
width. Khaki shade for Goy- 


ernment work. 


Address Box 5031, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


» 


} 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
WANTED 


By one of our clients, a concern 
situated twenty miles from Boston 
engaged in finishing specialtr 11 
textiles. Must be capable of assum 
ing responsibility tor all maintenance 
and construction work connected 


with machinery, power, etc., also for 
i 


1 1 
all new WOTK 


Permanent position 
for right man. \pply by letter, 
stating age, experience and salary 


Lo KWOOD, GREENI & Co 
Boston, Ma 


WANTED: Superintendent for South 
ern Hosiery Mill. Must be hustler 


nd ne ker A bac 





WANTED \ first class man for 


our carbonizing and dyeing; a man 
acquainted with all phases of the 

innit Good salary tor the right 
party. 


BARNETT WOOLEN MILLS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











WANTED \ wideawake 
young man to take care of 
shoddy ecards. 


Address Box 5203, Textile World Jour- 
na 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Bell, Lombard 2539 Keystone Main 628 


JOSEPH S. VILA 


ANILINE COLORS AND DYESTUFFS 


126 South Second Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Imported Original old type colors 
are becoming a thing of the past. 
Here is a chance to secure a few. 


Alkali Violet R.O.O. 
Badische 

Helindone Blue R.R. 
Powder 

Fast Toluylene Brown R.R. 

Methyl Violet B.B. Extra 

Fast Diamine Yellow N 


Indanthrene Blue B.O. 
Powder 
Helindone 
Powder 


Blue B.B. 


Helindone Grey B.R. 
Powder 
Wool Green S. 


NEW HELLENIC ANILINES 


rHAT ARE REVOLUTIONIZING THE MARKET 
Olive Drab for Wool 
Olive Drab for Cotton 
Sulphur Khaki 
Soluble Aniline Blue 
Fuchsine 


Acid Blue R 
Acid Violet 10 B 
Alkali Blue 

Sky Blue 


Malachite Green 
Chrysophenine 
Safranine 
Khodamine B 
Eosine 


1 ices far below all other manufacturers 


SPECIAL BARGAIN—20 barrels Badische’s 
L. K. Paste 20 @ $1.50 per Ib. 


Alizarine Red 


25 Ibs. Auromine O. @ $3.50. 


HELLENIC CHEMICAL & COLOR COMPANY 


sth Street New Yor«K CITY 


W ANTED-—25 to 250 Lbs. Palatine 
Chrome Red R or Thiazine Red R 


P. O. lox 381, Haddon Heights, N. J 


-FUCHSINE CRYSTALS 


Phthalic Anhydride Red Prussiate of Potash 


Alex. C. Fergusson, Jr. 


458 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


93 Why not let us have those surplus yarns 


“MANUFACTURER which are choking your stock room. 
COTTON, WORSTED, SILK 


Send samples with lowest cash prices and GET YOUR MONEY. 
GEORGE BUTTERWORTH, Broad and Huntingdon Sts., PHILA., PA. 


NORTHERN COLOR COMPANY 


Dye Stuffs and Chemicals 
1854 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have for sale 


Koaltar Color Co. 
Drexel Bldg., PHILA., PA. 


DYE STUFFS a ee 
eee 150 Ibs. Ciamine Rose 

100 lbs. Ciamine Searlet 

50 Ibs. Ciamine Yellow 


< oiors 


sent promptly. 


150 Ibs. Xylene Red B at $10.00 


 WANTED—CLOTH 
FOLDING MACHINE 


State price, etc. 
SCHADEWALD MILLS 
THIRD AND HUNTINGDON, PHILADELPHIA 


| Knitting Machines Wanted 


Single lock 


ed 


seven cut, about 24” needle 
make preferred. Power 
particulars and price. 


I Grosser 
drive State 
Address Box 5209, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED 
5.000—8. 9 or 10 inch Whitin 


Quiller bobbins. 


Send sample and price to Steinmetz Co., 
Hancock and Huntingdon Sts., Phila, 


FOR SALE 
wool cards thirty 
Bridesburg Mule 


Bridesburg 
210 spindle 
machines are 


three 
inch, one 
These 
te old, but in good condition and are 
time They are 
much larger equip- 
I Biltmore Industries, Park 
1, Asheville, N. C 


One set 


use at the present 


replaced by 


Grove 


ACID BLACK 
National Aniline Co. 10,000 Ibs. 
at $1.50 


METHYL VIOLET 


Extra Concentrated. 
Write for price. 


Sole New York State Agent 
FOR 


MALACHITE GREEN 
SULPHUR BLACK 
BENZALDEHYDE 

BE PATRIOTIC 

Buy American made dyes 


JOHN H, LANSING 
Dyes and Chemicals 
Amsterdam, New York 


The Real Goods 
Direct Fast Yellow 
Direct Fast Green 
Napthol Green 
Lana Fuchsine 6B 

KORTH COLOR CO. 


302 WEIGHTMAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Samples and prices for the asking 


_ ~ ~ 
FOR SALE 
1200 ibs. @$5.00 Ib. 
Direct Fast Reds.....1000 »s.@ 5.50 Ib. 
Saffranine Yellow A 700 »s.@ 7.50 Ib. 
Saffranine Blue oone S08 s.@ 6.00 lb, 
Ciba Violet B Pwd... 125 lbs.@50.00 Ib. 
Red Lr. Paste ..2000 lbs.@ 5.50 Ib. 

gol Blue 3R Paste. .1500 s.@ 3.50 Ib. 
Blue 3R Pwd... 150 3. @14.00 lb 

rol Gray 2B Paste.. 200 lbs.@ 4.50 Ib, 
Brilliant Orange 


DYESTUFFS 


Acid Violet 4B 


Ib, 


. 100 lbs. @85.00 Ib. 
Wire or Write 


HARRY C. WERNICK 


248 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 
Situations, Opportunities 


Wants, For Sale, Ete. 


FOR SALE AT ONCE 


Immediate delivery, 16 Worsted 
Spinning Frames, 144 spindles each, 
3%” gauge, equipped with 2” bell- 
mouth cap, 33%” traverse. Also 
Finishing Boxes, Gill Boxes, Weigh | 
Boxes, Drawing Boxes, Dandy 
Rovers, etc. 

Address 


POWHATTEN MILLS, 
FOURTEENTH AND CROSBY STREETS 
CHESTER, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


1 American Centrifugal Pump, Figure A, Siz« 
2% x 2%, No. 6887 Has been run, but in ex 
cellent condition 

1 Blower Fan, made by Garden City Fan Co 
their size X. Never uncrated. 
singeing or other machine. 


Address Box 5205, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Can be used on | 


| 
| 
' 
| 


FOR SALE—50 new Acme | 
176 Needle, 3°4 knitters. 


“MKD,” Textile World Jour- 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Address 
nal, 461 


Bottle Bobbins for Sale 


Discontinuing certain lines, we have for 
sale several hundred bottle bobbins 414”’ 
base, 15” high at a reasonable figure. 
F. W. Maurer & Sons Company, Wayne 
Avenue and Bristol Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


5 Wildman double feed rib ma- 
chines, 234”, 156 needles; making 
infants’ striped top for fancy 
socks. First-class condition. 


HERBERT HOSIERY MILLS 
2045-47 Trenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
11 Knitters (Scott & Williams) 


New Model A—220 Needles—3% Cylinder | 


GOOD RUNNING CONDITION 
PRICE $45.00 EACH 
Address Box 5211, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE—2—115” Knowles head 
motion looms in running condi- 
tion, or will exchange for their 
value in 74” or 92” looms. 

Address Box 5210, Textile World 

Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE—5 Geo. D. Mayo New 
Model A—200 Needle, 334” Cyl 
Machines, Complete for Knitting | 
Men’s or Women’s Stockings. Also | 
1 NEW MERROW KTG. MACH. | 


ADDISON KTG. MILLS CO., INC. 
ADDISON, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fourteen C & | 
K 4 x 4 Box Looms, 60” reed 
space, side Box Motion. 


TUXEDO MILLS, Passaic, N, J. 


FOR SALE 


1 Noble Comb, 3 Hall & Stells single Balling 


I 
4 


*rince 


Joxes 


Single Can Gill Boxes, Hall & Stells 
Smith & Newton Machine Co. mak¢ 


6 Sets of Comb Circles, large circles are 1/, 


17, 18, 24, 28, 30 & 40 per inch. 


cles to suit. 


Small cir 


We are in the market for comb circles of 


any description 
Phila. Wool Comb Wks. 
4150 Darien St., Phila., Pa. 





